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PREFACE 

THE  table  of  contents  is  enough  of  a  pre- 
face for  this  volume.  But  the  Secretary 
has  one  thing  to  say  to  which  he  wants 
to  attract  special  attention,  and  that  is 
the  reason  he  has  called  it  a  Preface  and  placed 
it  here  in  front. 

It  is  this : 

Class  Records  make  interesting  reading  for  the 
men  concerned.  You  all  are  glad  when  one 
comes  out,  and  more  than  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
But  there  is  one  class  record  which  is  published 
every  week  and  costs  only  three  dollars  a  year. 
Its  name  is  The  Yale  Alumni  Weekly, 

The  Weekly  nearly  always  contains  personal  men- 
tion of  some  of  our  class  in  its  "Alumni  Notes." 
It  is  glad  to  receive  news  for  this  column  from 
any  Yale  man,  and  if  each  one  of  you  will  send 
it  items  from  time  to  time,  you  can  make  it  a 
regular  '96  Bulletin.  A  Bulletin,  mind  you,  that 
also  contains  news  about  the  College  of  the  kind 
that  doesn't  always  get  into  the  papers,  and  re- 
ports of  athletic  events  that  are  not  only  official 
but  well  and  sympathetically  written. 


vi  Preface 

If  there  were  no  such  paper  in  existence,  money 
would  be  freely  subscribed  to  found  one.  But 
because  it  has  been  going  for  ten  years  or  so,  you 
regard  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  regard  subscribing 
to  it  as  being  like  any  business  proposition,  and, 
instead  of  taking  it  yourself,  thumb  the  well-worn 
copy  on  the  club  table.  Now  this  isn't  the  right 
attitude.  That  paper  deserres  your  support, 
and  the  more  support  it  receives,  the  more  you 
will  find  yourselves  getting  for  your  money. 

Of  course  you  can  see  the  Secretary's  object 

in  saying  all  this.     It  is  much  easier  for  him  to 

keep  track  of  the  Class  if  they  read  the  notices 

he  puts  in  the  Weekly^  and  acquaint  him  with  facts 

about  themselves  or  their  friends   through   the 

medium  of  its  columns.     But  it  is  well  worth 

while  from   your  own  point  of  view.     Think  it 

over. 

Clarence  S.  Day,  Jr. 

July  12^  1^2. 
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John  Sexton  Abercrombie  (Rentier). 
Rushville,  Ind. 

Benjamin  Adams  (Librarian). 
With  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 
Residence :  183  Amity  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Chester  Adams  (Teaching). 
75  Mansfield  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Marcellin  Cote  Adams  (Iron  Foundries). 
Supt.  with  Best  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Residence:  7123  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Eugene  Davenport  Alexander  (Lawyer). 
With  Dexter,  Osborn  &  Gillespie,  71  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 
Residence:  Clinton  Ave.,  New  Brighton,  S.  I., 

N.  Y. 

Philip  Ray  Allen  (Paper  Manufacturing). 
With  F.  W.  Bird  &  Son,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 

Arnon  Augustus  Alling  (Lawyer). 
42  Church  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Residence:  82  Trumbull  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Samuel  Morgan  Alvord  (Teaching). 
At  Hartford   Public  High  School,  Hartford, 

Conn. 
Residence:  252  Ashley  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Rev.  Thos.  Frothingham  Archbald  (Minister). 
Cuba,  N.  Y. 

Wheeler  Armstrong,  Jr. 
Died  1896. 

Judge  William  Ansel  Arnold. 
812  Main  St.,  Willimantic,  Conn. 
Office  Address :  50  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Leo  Arnstein  (Hide  and  Leather). 
27  Ferry  St.,  New  York  City. 
Residence:  1239  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Edgar  Stirling  Auchincloss  (Stock  Broker). 
Care  of  Post  &  Flagg,   Mills  Building,  New 

York  City. 
Permanent  Home  Address:  24  East  48th  St., 

New  York  City. 

Leonard  Beaumont  Bacon  (Lawyer). 
8x1  Wilder  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Residence :  56  Gibbs  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Dunster  Baker. 

University  Club,  Chicago,  111. 
Office  Address :  care  of  The  Commercial  West, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rev.  Owen  Calvin  Baker  (Minister). 
Alabama,  N.  Y. 
Permanent  Home  Address :  Penfield,  N.  Y. 

William  Gideon  Baker,  Jr.  (Banker). 

Senior  partner  of  Baker,  Watts  &  Co.,  205  East 

German  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Residence :  The  Albion,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Austin  Radcliffe  Baldwin  (Importer). 

Sec.  and  Treas.  of  Baldwin  Bros.  &  Co.,  36 

Front  St.,  New  York  City. 
Residence :  435  West  2 2d  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Mark  Baldwin  (Teaching  and  Dealing  in  Timber 
Lands). 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Residence :  1009  East  Second  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Kneeland  Ball  (Merchant). 
80  Board  of  Trade,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Residence:  298  Pennsylvania  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

James  Arthur  Ballentine  (Lawyer). 

Partner  in  Ballentine  &  Adams,  Hayward  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Residence :  1107  Broadway,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

William  Mossgrove  Beard  (Lawyer). 

Beard  &  Paret,  115  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Residence:  55  East  65th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Alfred  Horatio  Belo  (Journalism). 
.  President  of  A.   H.  Belo  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

George  Merrill  Bemis  (Teaching). 

Permanent  Mail  Address :  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Harry  Hobart  Benedict  (Wholesale  Coal). 
98  Meadow  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Residence :  216  Bishop  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hon.  Fred  Fox  Bennett  (Lawyer). 

Green  &  Bennett,  205  High  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Residence:  315  Maple  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Alexander  Garner  Bentley  (Lawyer). 
Columbian  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Residence:  1116  Ninth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dr.  John  Milton  Berdan  (School-teacher). 
729  Superior  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Joseph  Bergin  (Physician  and  Sur- 
geon). 
349  Howard  Ave. ,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

John  Kirrman  Berry  (Lawyer). 

Care  of  Wilmer  &  Canfield,  49  Wall  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Residence :  Yale  Club,  New  York  City. 
Permanent  Mail  Address :  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Frederick  Howell  Billard  (Lumber). 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Dr.  Arthur  Walker  Bingham  (Physician). 
241  West  loist  St.,  New  York  City. 
Permanent  Mail  Address :  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Charles  William  Birely  (Wholesale  Grocer). 
Care  of  The  F.  C.  Bushnell  Co.,  221  Water  St., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Residence :  1388  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Henry  Richardson  Bond,  Jr.  (Cotton  Broker). 
New  London,  Conn. 

Prof.  Charles  Henry  Boyer  (Teaching). 
St.  Augustine's  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Lewis  Ladd  Brastow  (Publishing). 

With  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  153  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York  City. 
Residence :  50  Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Permanent  Mail  Address :  146  Cottage  St. ,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 

John  Elliot  Breckenridge  (Chemist). 
Care  of  The  Liebig  Works,  Carteret,  N.  J. 
Residence :  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Daniel  Bradley  Brinsmade  (Physician). 
576  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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John  Sherrard  Brittain,  Jr.  (Railroading). 
257  Main  St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Permanent  Mail  Address:   Ninth  and  Faraon 
Sts.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Rev.  William  Hall  Brokaw  (Minister). 
795  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Permanent  Mail  Address :  Care  of  Mr.  George 
Kerr,  100  Highland  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Alexander  Brown,  Jr.  (Nothing  at  present). 
Torresdale,  Pa. 

Herbert  Stanley  Brown  (Electrical  Construc- 
tion). 
127  East  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  William  Fuller  Brown  (Physician  and  Sur- 
geon). 
Lyon  Mountain,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

George  Sturges  Buck  (Lawyer). 

Partner  in  Buck  &  Cole,  543  Ellicott  Square, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Residence :  513  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  George  Lamb  Buist,  Jr. ,  (Physician  and  Sur- 
geon). 
90  Halsey  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Permanent  Mail  Address:    283   Meeting   St., 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

George  Edward  Bulkley  (Insurance). 
With  The  Connecticut  General  Life,  Hartford, 

Conn. 
Residence:  19  Columbia  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dr.  John  Ladd  Burnham  (Physician). 
Lyme,  Conn. 

Robert  Henry  Burton-Smith  (Lawyer). 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
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Bertram  Joseph  Cahn  (Lawyer). 
85  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Residence :  4809  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

Herbert  Bishop  Carey  (Accountant). 
With  Eaton  Chase  &  Co.,  Norwich,  Conn. 
Residence :  143  McKinley  Ave.,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Theodore  Carleton  (Manufacturing). 

With  The  Western  Electric  Co. ,  463  West  St. , 
New  York  City. 

Residence :  336A  Fourth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Permanent  Mail  Address :  142  Main  St.,  Brad- 
ford, Mass. 

John  Arthur  Carley  (Lawyer). 
33  Wall  St. ,  New  York  City. 
Residence :  319  East  17th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Permanent  Mail  Address:  Leominster,  Mass. 

Frank  Carroll  (Lawyer). 
Towanda,  Pa. 

William  Wallace  Chace  (Lawyer). 

Partner  in  A.  Frank  B.   Chace  &  Sons,  546 

Warren  St.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Residence :  4  Willard  Place,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

William  Woods  Chandler  (Organist). 
31  High  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Harvey  Wood  Chapman  (Teaching). 
At  the  Morristown  School,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Douglas  Charnley  (Planter). 

Chicago  Athletic  Club,  Chicago,  111. 

Ward  Cheney  (Soldier). 
Died  1900. 

Edward  Conner  Chickering  (Teaching). 
With  Jamaica  High  School,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
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Dr.  Arthur  Smith  Chittenden  (Surgeon). 
Permanent  Mail  Address:  51  Main  St.,  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Benton  Clark  (Engraving). 

President  of  The  Solar  Engraving  Co. ,  Times 

Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Residence :  Schenley  Hotel,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Walter  Haven  Clark  (Lawyer). 
50  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

• 

Alexander  Smith  Cochran  (Manufacturing). 
President  of  Alexander  Smith  &  Sons  Carpet 

Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Residence:  5  East' 45th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Charles  Coit  (Railroading). 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  The  Spokane  Falls 

&  Northern  Railway,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Permanent  Home  Address :  185  Broadway,  Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

Rev.  Christopher  Bush  Coleman  (Teaching  and 
Preaching). 
Care  of  Butler  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Permanent  Mail  Address :  Logan  Place,  Spring- 
field, 111. 

Russell  Colgate  (Manufacturing). 
With  Colgate  &  Co.,  55  John  St.,  New  York 

City. 
Residence:  Orange,  N.  J. 

Charles  Collins  (Architect). 

220  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Permanent  Home  Address:    220   Walnut    St., 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Dr.  Edward  Day  Collins  (Historian). 
Barton  Landing,  Vt. 
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Wendell  Phillips  Colton  (Advertising  Agent). 
With  the  D.   L.   &  W.   R.    R.,  26    Exchange 

Place,  New  York  City. 
Residence :  122  Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lewis  Roberts  Conklin  (Lawyer). 
192  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Permanent  Home  Address :  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

William  Patrick  Conley  (Lawyer). 

With  Potter  &  Wright,   Erie  County  Savings 

Bank  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Residence:  172 1  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Frederick  CooNLEY  (Physician  and  Surgeon). 
78  Heberton  Ave.,  Port  Richmond,  N.  Y. 

William  Henry  Corbitt  (Lawyer). 

Partner  in  Corbitt,  Kelly  &  Hoeninghaus,  25 

Broad  St. ,  New  York  City. 
Residence :  108  East  78th  St,  New  York  City. 

Harry  Parsons  Cross  (Lawyer). 

With  Norris  &  Hoffman,  32  Westminster  St., 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Residence:  15  Charles  Field  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

William  Redmond  Cross  (Nothing  at  present). 
Newfoundland,  N.  J. 

Alfred  Loomis  Curtiss  (Lawyer). 

Care  of  Reed,  Simpson,  Thacher  &  Barnum, 
25  Broad  St.,  New  York  City. 

Samuel  Edward  Damon  (Banker). 
Bishop  &  Co.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Albert  Sargent  Davis  (Printing  and  Publishing). 
With  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  153  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York  City. 
Residence:  58  Elm  St.,  Summit,  N.  J. 
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Edward  Lockwood  Davis  (Hardware). 

Secretary  of  The  Davis,  Hunt,  Collister  Co., 

147  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Residence :  1062  Willson  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Clarence    Shepard    Day,     Jr.,    (Banker    and 
Broker). 
Partner  of  Clarence  S.  Day  &  Co.,  45  Wall  St., 

New  York  City. 
Residence :  420  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Sherman  Day  (Lawyer). 
With  Hornblower,  Byrne,  Potter  &  Miller,  30 

Broad  St.,  New  York  City. 
Residence :  6  East  44th  St. ,  New  York  City. 

EsTEY  Fuller  Dayton  (Card  Indexes). 
Care  of  Library  Bureau,  377  Broadway,  New 

York  City. 
Residence :  502  West  147th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Lee  Maltbie  Dean  (Student  of  Philology). 
1564  Iranistan  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Johnston  deForest  (Lawyer). 
Partner  in   deForest  Brothers,  30  Broad  St., 

New  York  City. 
Residence:  7   Washington   Square,  New   York 

City. 

Edward  Everett  Denison  (Lawyer). 

Partner  in  Duncan  &  Denison,  Marion,  111. 

Jules  Henri  deSibour  (Architect). 
With  Bruce  Price,  1133  Broadway,  New  York 

City. 
Residence:  21  East  21st  St.,  New  York  City. 

Clarence  DeWitt  (Broker). 

New  York  Stock  Exchange,  New  York  City. 
Residence:  17  West  26th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Sherwood  Owen  Dickerman  (Teacher  of  Greek). 
267  Lawrance  Hall,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

John  Howard  Douglass,  Jr.,  (Lawyer). 
Rialto  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Residence :  16  Vandeventer  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WiLLARD  Newell  Drown  (Lawyer). 

Partner  in   Drown,    Leicester  &   Drown,    104 
Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Edward  Lewis  Durfee  (Teacher). 

29  Lake  Place,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  or.  Care 
of  Newton  High  School,  Newton,  Mass. 

J.  Frederick  Eagle  (Lawyer). 

With  Harmon  &  Mathewson,  40  Wall  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Residence :  The  Yale  Club,  New  York  City. 

Prof.  Jay  Glover  Eldridge  (Teaching). 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Permanent  Mail  Address:    11 36   Chapel    St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hollon  Augustine  Farr  (Teaching). 
Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Permanent  Home  Address :  Athol,  Mass. 

William  Perez  Field  (Railroading). 

With  the  New  York  Central,  Room  102  Grand 

Central  Station,  New  York  City. 
Residence :  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Charles  Louis  Fincke  (Physician). 
13s  Clinton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Harry  Johnson  Fisher  (Publishing). 

Director  in  The  Frank  A.   Munsey  Co.,   11 1 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Residence :  The  Yale  Club,  New  York  City. 
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Carroll  Hamilton  Fitzhugh  (Clerk). 
602  German  National  Bank  Building,  Pittsburg, 

Pa. 
Residence:  807  Ridge  Ave.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Michael  Flaherty,  Jr.,  (Lawyer). 
Derby,  Conn. 

Arthur  Ellsworth  Foote  (Publishing). 

With  Harper   &   Brothers,    Franklin   Square, 

New  York  City. 
Permanent  Home  Address :  19  Howe  St.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 

Fred  Albert  Forbes  (Teaming  Contractor). 
President  of  the  A.  M.  Forbes  Cartage  Co., 

100  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Residence :  650  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Walter  Buhl  Ford  (Manufacturing). 
1017  West  Fort  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Clarence  Vernon  Fowler  (Teaching). 
At  Mr.  Leal's  School,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Permanent  Mail  Address:  Care  of  W.  H.  Fowler, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

James  Frank  (Lawyer). 
Partner  in  Franc,  Neuman,  Frank  &  Neugass, 

43  Cedar  St.,  New  York  City. 
Residence:  1947  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Clement  Austin  Fuller  (Lawyer). 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Frederick  William  Gaines  (Clerk  U.  S.  Court). 
*'The  Carleton,"  Superior  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Permanent  P.  O.  Address:  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  John  Marshall  Gaines  (Statistician). 
With  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  346 

Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Residence:  422  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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William  Standish  Gaylord  (Actuary). 
With  David  Parks  Fackler,  35  Nassau  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Permanent  Home  Address :  264  Washington  St., 

Norwich,  Conn. 

Emile  Godchaux  (Lawyer). 

Partner  in  Foster,  Milling  &  Godchaux,  God- 
chaux Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Residence:  5534  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Richard  Johnston  Goodman  (Lawyer). 
50  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Residence :  834  Asylum  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

William  Hardy  Gorman  (Nothing  at  present). 
187  Lexington  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

William  Spoohnt  Gordon  (Lawyer). 
35  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 
Residence :  45  West  133d  St.,  New  York  City. 

George  Wood  Go  vert  (Lawyer). 

Partner  in  Govert,  Pape  &  Govert,  Blackstone 
Building,  Quincy,  111. 

Theodore  Meech  Gowans  (Manufacturing). 
With  Gowans  &  Sons,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Residence :  129  North  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A.  Henry  Grant  (Teaching). 
At  Pittsburg  Academy,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Residence:  63 11  Marchand  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Harris  Ray  Greene  (Mechanical  Engineer). 
With  The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  85  Liberty 

St ,  New  York  City. 
Residence :  1869  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Prof.  Herbert  Ernest  Gregory  (Teaching). 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Frank  Libby  Griffith  (Agent  for  the  U.  S.  Fidel- 
ity &  Guaranty  Company). 
Hayden  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Residence:  367  East  State  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Maitland  Fuller  Griggs  (Lawyer). 
32  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 
Residence :  49  West  syth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Richard  Cameron  Haldeman  (Electrical  En- 
gineer). 
With  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co., 

East  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Permanent  Mail  Address :  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Elbert  Bacon  Hamlin  (Lawyer). 
55  William  St.,  New  York  City. 
Permanent  Home  Address:    1306   Connecticut 
Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Paul  Delano  Hamlin  (Lumber). 
Secretary   of  the   Sargent   Lumber  Co.,    163 

Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Residence  (until May  7, 1904):  in  Walton  Place, 

Chicago,  111. 

George  Bates  Hatch  (Lawyer). 
Senior  partner  of  Hatch  &  McCook,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 
Residence:  32  East  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Franke  Stuart  Havens  (Chemist). 
30-35  Burling  Slip,  New  York  City. 
Permanent  Home  Address:  603  Farmington  Ave. , 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Emory  Hawes  (Lawyer). 
18  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 
Residence:  49  East  63d  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Dr.  Herbert  Edwin  Hawkes  (Teaching). 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Permanent  Mail  Address :  Templeton,  Mass. 

Carlos  Clayton  Heard  (Lawyer). 
Biddeford,  Maine. 

William  Wilson  Heaton  (Broker). 

Member  of  Day  &  Heaton,  6  Wall  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Residence  (after  Sept,  i,  ipo2):  123  East  36th 
St. ,  New  York  City. 

Hon.  Gilbert  Lawrence  Hedges  (Lawyer). 
Weinhard  Block,  Oregon  City,  Oregon. 

Edward  Charles  Heidrich,  Jr.,  (Cordage). 
Secretary  of  Peoria  Cordage  Co.,  208  Perry  St., 
Peoria,  111. 

Wm.  Leonard  Helfenstein  (Telegraph  Sup*t). 
Superinjendent  of   The   United  Telegraph  & 
Telephone  Co.,  227  Walnut  St.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 
Permanent  Mail  Address :  Shamokin,  Pa. 

William  Lester  Henry  (Teacher). 

Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 
Permanent  Home  Address :  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  William  Milton   Hess  (Assistant  to  the 
Dean). 
Dean's  Office,  135  Elm  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Residence:    203   Lawrence   St.,    New   Haven, 
Conn. 

Fritz  Wilhelm  Hoeninghaus,  Jr.,  (Lawyer). 
Partner  in  Corbitt,  Kelly  &  Hoeninghaus,  25 

Broad  St. ,  New  York  City. 
Residence:  27  West  S2d  St.,  New  York  City. 
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George  Clay  Hollister  (Broker). 
Partner  in  Halsted  &  Hollister,  71  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 
Residence :  515  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  John  Chamberlain  Hollister  (Physician). 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Frank  Thos.  Hooker  (Sup't  Mercantile  Agency). 
P.  O.  Box  3467,  Boston,  Mass. 
Permanent  Mail  Address :  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dr.  Lester  Page  Hoole  (Physician). 
77 A  Monroe  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Vernon  Hopkins  (Nothing). 
Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Stiles  Hoyt  (Leather). 
26  Ferry  St. ,  New  York  City. 
Residence:  121  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Permanent  Mail  Address:   72   Gold    St.,   New 
York  City. 

Alexander  Everett  Hunt,  Jr.,  (Mining). 
Scranton,  Pa. 

James  Abbott  Hutchinson  (Leather  Business). 
Care  of  Wm.  F.  Mosser  &  Co.,   184  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gerard  Merrick  Ives  (Soldier). 
Died  1898. 

Frederick  Stephen  Jackson  (Lawyer). 
With   Sackett  &   McQuaid,   154   Nassau  St., 

New  York  City. 
Residence:  51  West  Sad  St.,  New  York  City. 

Frank  Mason  Jeffrey  (Teacher). 
$mith  Academy,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Permanent  Home  Address:   296  Prospect  St., 
Torrington,  Conn. 
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Frederic  Blair  Johnson  (Card  Indexes). 

With  the  Library  Bureau,  377  Broadway,  New 

York  City. 
Residence :  35  Grand  Ave.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Henry  Selden  Johnston  (Lawyer). 
Partner  in  Johnston  &  Benedict,  76  William 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Residence :  221  West  49th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Albert  Corey  Jones  (Clergyman). 
Mystic,  Conn. 

Dr.  Louis  Cleveland  Jones  (Chemical  Engineer). 
With  the  Solray  Process  Co. ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Warren  Southard  Jordan  (Lawyer). 
982  Main  St.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
Residence :  956  Paulding  St.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Albert  Galloway  Keller  (Teaching). 
Herrick  Hall,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Dr.  William  Crissey  Kellogg  (Physician). 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Robert  Kelly,  Jr.,  (Manufacturing). 

Superintendent  Holophane  Glass  Co.,  Newark, 

Ohio. 
Permanent  Mail  Address :  West  Superior,  Wis. 

Tom  Sidney  Kingman  (Lawyer). 
56  Pine  St.,  New  York  City. 

Troy  Kinney  (Illustrator). 

1018  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Henry  Spies  Kip  (Lawyer). 
40  Wall  St. ,  New  York  City. 
Residence :  20  East  48th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Permanent  Mail  Address :    Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 
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James  Hoyt  Knapp  (Woolens). 
75  Worth  St.,  New  York  City, 
Residence:  12  Hope  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Edgar  Conrad  Lackland,  Jr.,  (Lawyer). 
Union  Trust  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Residence :  4439  Westminster  Place,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Leonard  Bronk  Lampman  (Broker). 
With  F.  T.  Adams  &  Co.,  10  Wall  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Residence:  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  Clare  Lee  (Architect). 
Present  Mail  Address :  Yale  Club,  30  West  44th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Charles  Bernard  Lenahan  (Lawyer). 
Bennett  Building,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Residence:  420  Carey  Ave.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Dr.  Ralph  Waldo  Lobenstine  (Physician). 
At  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  447  West  S9th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

John  McClintock  Longacre  (Insurance). 
Longacre  &  Ewing,  328  Walnut  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Residence:  1520  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Permanent    Mail   Address:     Markham    Club, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Horace  Arthur  Loomis  (Cold  Storage). 

Partner    in   E.    P.    Loomis   &   Co.,    Triangle 

Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Permanent  Home  Address :  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Christopher  Kiersted  Loughran  (Lawyer). 
290  Fair  St,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
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Harry  Borden  Lovell  (Coal  Business). 
Care  of  Borden  &  Lovell,  29  Broadway,  New 

York  City. 
Residence :  112  Crescent  Ave. ,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Robert  Lusk  (Lawyer). 

Cole  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Robert  Stewart  McClenahan  (Teacher). 
Assiut  College,  Assiut,  Egypt. 

Henry  Edwin  McDermott  (Student). 
Died  1898. 

William  Adams  McFadden  (Orchids). 
**Rosebank,"  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

McKee  Dunn  McKee  (Coal  Mining). 

Care  of  Buck  Run  Mining  Co.,  Pottsville,  Pa. 
Permanent  Home  Address :  1753  Rhode  Island 
Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cyrus  Fay  Mackey  (Fruit  Business). 
With  Fay  Fruit  Co. ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Mail  Address:  Franklin,  Pa. 

George  Xavier  McLanahan  (Lawyer). 

Metropolitan  Club,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  Uni- 
versity Club,  New  York  City. 

George  Sutherland  McLaren  (Lawyer). 
23  Church  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Neil  Bernard  Mallon  (Business). 

Care  of  The  Cincinnati  Trust  Co.,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
Residence:  2356  Auburn  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Frederick  Whitney  Mathews  (Insurance). 
Special  Agent,  ^tna  Insurance  Co.,  55  Kilby 

St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Residence:  25  Berwick  Road,  Newton  Centre, 

Mass. 
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Harry  Willard  Mathews  (Publishing). 
With  the  Macmillan  Co.,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  New 

York  City. 
Residence:  23  West  12th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Permanent  Mail  Address :  732  Orange  St.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 

Rev.  Frederick  Huntington  Mathison  (Clergy- 
man). 
Shelton,  Conn. 

Charles  Weston  Miller  (Lawyer). 
Lexington,  Ky. 

William  South  worth  Miller  (Lawyer). 

With  the  Northern  Trust  Co.,  The  Rookery, 

Chicago,  111. 
Residence :  24  Walton  Place,  Chicago,  III. 

Joseph  Oudinot  More  (Lawyer). 

Commonwealth  Trust  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Residence:  3544  Lindell  Boulevard,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Prof.  William  Conger  Morgan  (Teaching). 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Charles  Southerton  Morris  (Lawyer). 

Permanent  Mail  Address :  408  Crown  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

NoRRis  Havemeyer   Mundy  (Mercantile  Busi- 
ness). 
Vice-President  of  The   Manierre-Yoe    Syrup 

Co. ,  30  River  St. ,  Chicago,  111. 
Residence:  Riverside,  III. 

James  Brown  Neale  (Coal  Mining). 

President  of  the  Buck  Run  Coal  Co. ,  Miners- 

ville,  Pa. 
Permanent  Home  Address  :  Kittanning,  Pa. 
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Dr.  George  Henry  Nettleton  (Teaching). 
Graduates'  Club,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Residence:  79  Wall  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Edward  Kramer  Nicholson  (Lawyer). 
Partner  in  Shaw  &  Nicholson,  Sanford  Build- 
ing, Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Prof.  Theodore  Woods  Noon  (Teaching). 
Permanent  Home  Address :  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Louis  Curtis  Oakley  (Railroad  Claim  Agent). 
Claim  Agent's  Office,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R. 
Depot,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Permanent  Home  Address:  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  Oviatt  (Journalism). 
24  Howe  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Alfred  Day  Pardee  (Mining). 

425  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Residence:  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Walter  Palmer  Paret  (Lawyer). 

Partner  in  Beard  &  Paret,  1x5  Broadway,  New 

York  City. 
Permanent  Home  Address :  Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Charles  Edwards  Park  (Minister). 
Hingham,  Mass. 

Franklin  Miner  Patterson  (Lawyer). 
With  James,  Schell  &  Elkus,  50  Pine  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Permanent  Mail  Address :  Yale  Club,  New  York 

City. 

Thomas  Barbour  Paxton,  Jr.,  (Lawyer). 

Partner  in  Paxton  &  Warrington,  United  Bank 

Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Residence:    341    Lafayette   Ave.,    Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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Howard  Seymour  Peck  (Banking  and  Insurance). 
Bristol,  Conn. 

Philip  Curran  Peck  (Lawyer). 
With  Walter  D.  Edmonds,  31  Nassau  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Permanent  Mail  Address :  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Charles  Alfred  Pelton  (Lawyer). 

Junior  partner  of  Willcox  &  Pelton,  Clinton, 
Conn. 

Prof.  Henry  Augustus  Perkins  (Teaching). 
55  Forest  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Louis  Hopkins  Porter  (Lawyer). 
45  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Residence :  Blachley  Lodge,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Addison  Strong  Pratt  (Lawyer). 

Partner  in  McNulty  &  Pratt,  141  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 
Residence :  51  West  Sad  St.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Walter  Franklin  Prince  (Criminologist). 
Assistant  Secretary  Law  &  Order  League  of 

Connecticut,    82   Church  St.,   New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Residence :  20  Stanley  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Morris  Houghton  Reed  (Wholesale  Millinery). 
114  North  Third  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Residence :  1852  Clay  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Thomas  Edward  Reynolds  (Nothing  at  present). 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Eugene  McJimsey  Richmond  (Commission  Mer- 
chant). 

Care  of  C.  v.  Pustau  &  Co.,  90-96  Wall  St., 
New  York  City. 

Permanent  Address:  Bayswater,  Far  Rock- 
away,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
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Fred  Oscar  Robbiks  (Teacher  and  Manager). 
Yale   Codperative   Corporation,   New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Residence:    341  Winthrop   Ave.,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 

WoLCOTT  Phelps  Robbins  (Lawyer). 
59  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 
Residence:  56  East  57th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Henry  Martyn  Robert,  Jr.,  (Manufacturing). 
With  the  d'Auria  Pumping  Engine  Co.,  Drexel 

Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Permanent  Mail  Address :  Haworth,  N.  J. 

Edwin  Loomis  Robinson  (Teaching). 
At  the  Smith  Academy,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Permanent  Home  Address :  Lebanon,  Conn. 

James  Dwight  Rockwell  (Manufacturer). 
Manager   Phinotas   Chemical   Co.,  237  Front 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Or  care  of  Yale  Club,  30  West  44th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Robertson  Tyler  Root  (Banking). 
Care  of  The  Fifth  Avenue  Bank,  New  York 

City. 
Residence:  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Rev.  Robert  Lawson  Ross  (Minister). 
Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Clinton  Joseph   Rumrill   (Physician  and 
Surgeon). 
Randolph,  Vt. 

Sylvester  Baker  Sadler  (Lawyer). 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
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Andrew  Gregg  Curtin  Sage  (Broker). 

With  Moore  &  Schley,  80  Broadway,  New  York 

City. 
Residence:  65  West  4Sth  St.,  New  York  City. 

James  Denison  Sawyer  (Manufacturing). 

With  the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  Dunkirk, 

N.  Y. 
Residence:  770  West  Ferry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Lee  Rutland  Scarborough  (Minister). 
Abilene,  Texas. 

George  Hay  ward  Schuyler  (Lawyer). 

Care  of  Yale  Club,  30  West  44th  St. ,  New  York 

City. 
Permanent  Home  Address :  Pana,  111. 

Dr.  Rudolph  Schwill  (Teaching). 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Alexander    Scott    (Occupation    and    address 
not  known.     See  Addenda). 

William  Langdon  Scoville  (Lawyer). 
113  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hewlett  Scudder,  Jr.,  (Electrical  Engineer). 
21  East  2 2d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Lewis  Pendleton  Sheldon  (Promoter). 
26  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Residence:  235  West  7Sth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Charles  Phineas  Sherman  (Lawyer). 
42  Church  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Residence:  38  Chestnut  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Murray  Marvin  Shoemaker  (Lawyer). 
48  Blymyer  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Residence:  333  Lafayette  Ave. ,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Dr.  DoRLAND  Smith  (Surgeon). 
836  Myrtle  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

George  Arthur  Smith  (Teaching). 
Litchfield,  Conn. 

Permanent  Mail  Address:    East    Northfield, 
Mass. 

Nathaniel  Waite  Smith  (Lawyer). 
With  Edwards  &  Angell,  170  Westminster  St., 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Residence:  120  Brown  St.,  Providence,  R.  L 

William  Dickinson  Griswold  Smith  (Lawyer). 
2621  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WiNTHROP  Davenport  Smith  (Card  Indexes). 
Care  of  The  Fred  Macey  Co.,  293  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 
Residence:  39  West  68th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Henry  Spalding  (Lawyer). 

619  North  American  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  Flagg  Spellman  (Lawyer). 
Junior  member  of  Spellman  &  Spellman,  31 

Elm  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Residence :  80  Sumner  Ave. ,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Marius  Joseph  Spinello  (Teaching). 
At  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Albert  Jefferson  Squires  (Lawyer). 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Edmund  Gerald  Stalter  (Lawyer). 
Box  1498,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

William  Judd  Starkweather  (Lawyer). 
American  Trust  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Residence:  The  Lennox,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Douglas  Stewart  (Assistant  Director). 
Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Residence:  2  Lincoln  Ave.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Rev.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Jr.,  (Secretary  Yale 
University). 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
ResicUnce :  73  Elm  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Herbert  Gillette  Strong  (Manufacturing). 
Strong  Manufacturing  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn. 

Thomas  Shepard  Strong,  Jr.,  (Broker's  Clerk). 
With  E.  &  C.  Randolph,  25  Broad  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Residence :  Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

David  Stuart  (Banking). 
With  W.  T.  Hatch  &  Sons,  96  Broadway,  New 

York  City. 
Residence:  124  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Philemon  Fowler  Sturges  (Minister). 
St.  George's  Memorial  House,  207  East  i6th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Lewis  Aaron  Sulcov  (Lawyer). 
35  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 
Residence :  45  West  133d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Eliot  Sumner  (Assistant  Master  Mechanic). 
In  the  Renovo  Shop  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, Renovo,  Pa. 

James  Bogert  Tailer  (Stockbroker). 

Partner  in  Tailer  &  Robinson,  2  Wall  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Residence:  138  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Huntington  Taylor  (Manufacturing). 
Assistant    Treasurer    Northwest    Paper   Co., 
Cloquet,  Minn. 
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Arthur  Ripley  Thompson  (Insurance). 
51  Imlay  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Frederick  Maurice  Thompson  (Lawyer). 
Partner  in  Swezey  &  Thompson,  44  Pine  St. , 

New  York  City. 
Residence :  939  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Samuel  Thorne,  Jr.,  (Lawyer). 
55  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 
Residence :  914  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

S.  Brinckerhoff  Thorne  (Mining). 
Care  of  Temple  Iron  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Residence :  647  Clay  Ave. ,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Dr.  Asa  Currier  Tilton  (Teaching). 
At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  248  Langdon 
St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Dr.  Albert  Eugene  VonTobel  (Physician). 
248  East  Main  St.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Thomas  Andrew  Tracy  (Reporter). 

With  the  Bristol  Press  Publishing  Co.,  Bristol, 
Conn. 

Ralph  Bishop  Tread  way  (Lawyer). 
22  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
Residence:  no  Clinton  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  III. 

Dr.  Edward  Livingston  Trudeau,  Jr.,  (Physi- 
cian). 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City. 
Permanent  Mail  Address  :  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Adams  Truslow  (Manufacturing). 
Assistant  Manager  of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co., 

57  Murray  St.,  New  York  City. 
Residence:  Summit,  N.  J. 
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Rowland  Twombly  (Lawyer). 
Member  of  Boyden,  Bradlee  &  Twombly,  60 

State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Permanent  Home  Address:   344  Franklin  St., 

Newton,  Mass. 

Dudley  Landon  Vaill  (Leather  Business). 
Treasurer  of   The   Geo.   Dudley  &   Son  Co., 
Winsted,  Conn. 

Thomas  Gaylord  Vennum  (Lawyer). 
Watseka,  III. 

Dr.  Wesley  Grove  Vincent  (Physician). 
At  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital,  303  East  20th 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Permanent  Mail  Address :  Cottage  City,  Mass. 

Frank  Edward  Wade  (Lawyer). 
Partner  in   MacKenzie    &    Wade,    Onondaga 
County  Bank  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

William  Henderson  Wadhams  (Lawyer). 
34  Pine  St.,  New  York  City. 
Residence :  47  West  33d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Arthur  Gillender  Walter  (Teaching). 
At  the  Betts  Academy,  Stamford,  Conn. 
Permanent  Mail  Address:  510  Howard  Ave., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Prof.  Chauncey  Wetmore  Wells  (Teaching). 
At  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Residence :  2350  Prospect  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Thomas  Bucklin  Wells  (Publishing). 
Care  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square, 
New  York  City. 

George  Childs  Weston  (Lawyer). 
Lippincott  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Residence:  4719  Seifer  St.,  Frankford,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Permanent  Mail  Address :  Honesdale,  Pa. 
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Frederick  Edward  Weyerhaeuser  (Lumber). 
National    German   American  Bank   Building, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Residence:  266  Summit  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Robert  Edwin  Whalen  (Lawyer). 

Partner  in  Buchanan,  Lawyer  &  Whalen,  79 

Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Residence:  348  Lark  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Morris  Mortimer  Whitaker  (Naval  Architect). 
Foot  of  Carlaw  Ave.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Permanent  Mail  Address :  Sackets  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  Wallace  Wickenden  (Mining  Engineer). 
Idaho  Springs,  Col. 

Norman  Williams,  Jr.,  (No  occupation). 
1836  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Walter  Fargo  Wood  (Lawyer). 
256  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Residence:  306  West  i02d  St.,  New  York  City. 

William  Sayre  Woodhull  (Lawyer). 

With  Rollins  &  Rollins,  32  Nassau  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Residence :  163  West  105th  St,  New  York  City. 

Hon.  Robert  Jeremiah  Woodruff  (Lawyer). 
179  Church  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Permanent  Mail  Address :  Orange,  Conn. 

Lewis  Rogers  Yeaman  (Lawyer). 
Louisville  Trust  Co.  Building,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Residence:  2004  Floyd  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Ezra  Hallock  Young  (Insurance). 
With  the  Travelers*  Insurance  Co.,  31  Nassau 

St. ,  New  York  City. 
Permanent  Mail  Address :  Orient,  N.  Y. 


THE  NON-GRADUATES 

Charles  Seidler  Adams  (Banking). 

With  Knickerbocker  Trust  Co. ,  66  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 
Residence:  i68  Lincoln  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  Jerome  Armstrong  (Mining  Coal). 
With  the  Decatur  Coal  Co.,  Decatur,  111. 
Residence:  309  Prairie  Ave.,  Decatur,  111. 

George  Edward  Atherton  (Real  Estate). 
10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
Residence :  1213  High  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Rev.  Arthur  Hillier  Beatty,  Jr.,  (Minister). 
St.  George's  Rectory,  Flushing,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 

Elbert  Adrian  Brinckerhoff,  Jr. 
Englewood,  N.  J. 

Charles  Edward  Bristol  (Insurance). 
100  Main  St.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 
Residence :  $2  State  St.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Thomas  Reed  Brown,  Jr. 

3732  Blaisdell  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

J.  H.  Churchill  Clark  (Occupation  and  ad- 
dress unknown). 

SI 
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D.  Hayden  Collins  (Manufacturing). 
With  the  Cahall  Slater  Tube  Boilers  Co.,  Bank 

of  Commerce  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Residence:  Dallas  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Theodore  Edwin  Connell. 
HOC  Vine  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Francis  Phelps  Dodge. 
£1  Paso  Club,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Guy  Phelps  Dodge  (Manufacturing). 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

George  Dyre  Eldridge,  Jr.,  (Occupation  un- 
known). 
Residence:  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  Thorne  Gilbert  (Architect^ 
Care  of  John  Galen  Howard,  156  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York  City. 
Residence :  42  East  41st  St.,  New  York  City. 
Permanent    Mail   Address:    Clayville,    Oneida 

County,  N.  Y. 

John  George  Haines  (Occupation  and  address 
unknown). 

James  Barnett  Horton  (Cigar  Manufacturing). 
With  Van   Slyke  &  Horton,  471   Broadway, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Residence :  303  Hamilton  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Russell  Hulbert  (Physician). 

Grand  View  Sanitarium,  Windham,  Conn. 
Permanent  Mail  Address :  Higganum,  Conn. 

Derick  Lane  (None  at  present). 
132  First  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  Richard  Limburger  (Lawyer). 
With  Hoadly,  Lauterbach  &  Johnson,  22  Wil- 
liam St.,  New  York  City. 
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Arthur  Lynb  Loving  (Railroading). 

Care  of  The  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  Mis- 
souri Lines  of  the  Burlington  System,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

Residence:  617  Bon  Ton,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Perley    Benjamin     Lukens    (Occupation    and 
address  unknown). 

C.  Oliver  McClintock  (No  occupation). 
931  Ridge  Ave.,  Allegheny,  Pa.    , 

Boyd  McLean 

I  Montgomery  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Ray  Stearns  McLeod. 
Stafford  Springs,  Conn. 

Charles  Mason  Martin. 
Died  1899. 

Benjamin    Minor    Massey     (Occupation    and 
address   unknown). 

Samuel  Isaac  Motter  (Lawyer). 
Court  House,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Residence:  loth  and  Charles  Sts.,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 

Horatio  Dalton  Newcomb  (Traveler). 
Care  of  Racquet  Club,  New  York  City. 

Warren  Prescott  Palmer  (Shirt-making). 
108  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 

William  Lee  Patterson  (None  at  present). 
Newcastle,  Pa. 

Stuart  Eldred  Pierson  (Banking). 

Assistant  Cashier  of  Greene  County  National 
Bank,  Carrollton,  111. 
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Frederic  Charles  Saunders  (Banking). 
Assistant  Cashier  of    Cuba    National    Bank, 
Cuba,  N.  Y. 

Herman  Dingwell  Sears  (Law  Clerk). 
141  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Residence:  419  West  ii8th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Robert  N.  Seney  (Stock  Broker). 
2  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 
Residence :  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Michael  Murray  Van  Beuren  (Manufacturing). 
26  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Residence:  Ardsley-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  Henry  Wiley  (Lawyer). 
,19  Talbott  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Residence:  Columbia  Club,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Charles  Hornblower  Woodruff,  Jr.,  (Broker). 
With  Ellingwood  &  Cunningham,  41  .Wall  St., 

New  York  City. 
Residence:  14  East  68th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Daniel  Woodbury  Wyncoop  (Physician). 
128  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


The  following  changes  in   or  corrections  of 
names  are  to  be  noted: — 

Austin  Baldwin,  Jr.,  to  Austin  Radclii!e  Baldwin. 

Arthur  Hillicr  Beaty,  Jr.,  to  Arthur  HilUcr  Beatty,  Jr. 

Alfred  Horatio  Belo,  Jr.,  to  Alfred  Horatio  Belo. 

Thomas  Francis  Carroll  to  Frank  Carroll. 

William  Patrick  Conly  to  William  Patrick  Conley. 

Jules  Gabriel  Henri  de  Sibour  to  Jules  Henri  de  Sibour. 

Charles  Louis  Fincke,  Jr.,  to  Charles  Louis  Fincke. 

Troy  Sylvanus  Kinney  to  Troy  Kinney. 

Charles  Wesley  Miller  to  Charles  Weston  Miller. 

Joseph  Oudinot  Mor^  to  Joseph  Oudinot  More. 

Edwin  Sidney  Oviatt  to  Edwin  Oviatt. 

Frank  Miner  Patterson  to  Franklin  Miner  Patterson. 

Edward  Dorland  Smith  to  Dorland  Smith. 

Robert  Henry  Burton  Smith  to  Robert  Henry  Burton-Smith. 

Harry  Alexis  Spalding  to  Henry  Spalding. 

Joseph  Marius  Spinello  to  Marius  Joseph  Spinello. 

Wm.  Judd  Starkweather,  Jr.,  to  Wm.  Judd  Starkweather. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 

IN   order  to   avoid    unnecessary  repetition, 
particulars  of  the  men's  addresses  and  of 
their  marriages  have  been  omitted  in  the 
following   pages.      They  will    be    found, 
respectively,  in  the  Roll  of  the  Class  and  the 
Gamology.     This  makes   the  biographies  seem 
shorter  than  they  otherwise  would. 

The  Secretary  has  taken  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  this  book  is  intended  for  private  circulation, 
to  refrain  from  editing  all  human  interest  out  of 
the  replies ;  and  has,  wherever  possible,  allowed 
each  man  to  tell  his  own  story  in  his  own  way. 
The  thanks  of  the  Class  are  due  to  those  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  answer  at  length  and 
in  a  personal  vein.  Of  the  272  living  members, 
replies  were  received  from  270.  This  includes 
seven  answers  which  had  to  be  furnished  by 
friends,  owing  to  the  absence  or  the  ill  health 
of  the  men  concerned.  The  addresses  of  the 
other  two  men  could  not  be  found.  The  great 
bulk  of  this  task  was  accomplished  in  six  weeks 
and  the  whole  in  less  than  two  months. 

The  secret  of  success  lies  in   making  other 
.  men  do  the  work.     The  other  men  in  this  case 

39 


40  Prefatory  Note 

were  Berry,  Corbitt,  Bert  Hamlin,  Hutchinson, 
Johnston,  Kingman  and  Griswold  Smith.  Their 
assistance  was  given  willingly  and  by  wholesale, 
and  was  supplemented  by  that  of  a  number  of 
men  like  Paul  Hamlin,  Dorland  Smith,  and 
Whalen,  who  helped  to  supply  certain  missing 
details. 

But  a  greater  debt  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  ex- 
Secretary,  George  Nettleton.  Had  it  not  been 
for  his  care  in  keeping  the  list  of  addresses  up 
to  date,  the  difficulties  would  have  been  enor* 
mously  increased  and  the  date  of  publication 
considerably  postponed.  And  lastly,  little  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  would  have  been 
possible  had  it  not  been  for  the  hearty  co- 
dperation  of  the  Class  as  a  whole.  The  response 
has  been  generous,  and  as  such  it  is  typical  of 
Ninety-Six.  That's  the  way  all  classes  talk, 
but — well,  **J^  their  works  ye  shall  know  them,*^ 
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ABERCROMBIE  writes:  **I  have  refrained 
from  answering  up  to  this  time,  for  since 
graduation  I  have  accomplished  but 
little,  and  I  feared  that  *  the  story  of  my 
life  *  would  prove  but  an  uninteresting  history. 
Hcwever  I  hope  there  is  a  good  time  coming. 
Even  now  my  friends  J.  P.  Morgan  and  J.  J. 
Hill  are  bidding  for  my  services.  As  has  been 
evidenced  during  the  past  three  years,  these 
men  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it. 

**  After  graduation  I  studied  law  in  an  office 
in  Rushville,  Ind.,  until  September  ist,  1897. 
At  this  time  I  was  appointed  to  a  position  in 
the  U.  S.  Consulate-General  in  Paris,  France. 
There  I  remained  continuously  for  three  years, 
or  until  the  time  of  my  resignation,  September 
1900.  During  my  stay  abroad  I  was  enabled  to 
travel  extensively  in  France,  Italy,  England, 
Scotland  and  Switzerland.  Since  returning  to 
America  have  been  in  poor  health.  Spent  part 
of  winter  and  spring  of  1901  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. On  July  4th,  1 90 1,  was  operated  on  for 
appendicitis,  and  since  that  time  my  health  has 
gradually  improved.  Expect  to  spend  the  com- 
ing winter  in  New  Mexico  or  Arizona  to  get 
benefit  of  climate.  At  present  I  am  putting  in 
my  time  at  Rushville  in  an  endeavor  to  get 
strong  again. 


42     B.  Adams — ^J.  Adams — M.  Adams 

**  Am  not  yet  married:  hence  have  no  children 
that  I  know  of.  You  may  put  my  occupation 
down  as  ^ rentier^*  which  is  a  French  word  mean- 
ing a  whole  lot  of  things.  I  wish  I  were  a 
rentier. " 

4e       4e      * 

Benjamin  Adams  is  Librarian  of  the  Prospect 
Branch,  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  where  he  has 
been  since  May,  1899.  Prior  to  this  he  was  with 
the  Brooklyn  Blue  Book  Publishing  Co. 


John  Adams  studied  at  Yale  for  two  years, 
and  in  1898  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  During 
1897-98  he  taught  in  the  Boardman  Manual 
Training  High  School  of  New  Haven,  and  in  the 
following  year  at  the  Taft  School  of  Watertown, 
Conn.  The  year  1 899-1 900  he  studied  at  Har- 
vard. Since  then  he  has  been  a  tutor  in  English 
at  Yale,  and  has  married  (April,  1901)  a  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Munger. 

He  adds:  **  If  you'd  been  reading  Freshman 
drool  ever  since  you  could  remember  you*d  find 
your  life  somewhat  lacking  in  material  of  genial 
interest  to  dear  classmates.  *  *  *  i  planted 
my  own  garden  this  spring  and  ate  the  first 
fruits  of  it  April  15th.  Am  rather  inclined 
toward  farming  as  a  profession.     *     *     * 

**  Now  I've  got  to  read  some  more  Freshman 
papers.  I*m  sorry  not  to  give  you  some  really 
interesting  matter  for  the  Record,  but,  by  the 
clustered  words  of  Pius !  my  head  is — as  you  your- 
self can  see." 

*    *    * 

Marcellin  Adams  writes:  **In  fall  after  leaving 
college  started  to  take  medical  course  at  Univer- 


Alexander  43 

sity  of  Pennsylvania,  but  owing  to  ill  health  had 
to  stop  about  middle  of  year,  1.  ^.,  January,  1897. 
Spent  several  months  in  North  Carolina  regain- 
ing health.  Returned  to  home  at  Pittsburg  and 
engaged  in  business  with  my  father  in  the  foun- 
dry of  S.  Jarvis  Adams  &  Co.  Remained  with 
him  until  he  sold  out  in  October,  1899.  From 
May,  1900,  to  February,  1901,  was  in  charge  of 
a  gold  mine  in  North  Carolina.  Started  with 
present  concern,  the  Best  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Pittsburg,  the  middle  of  March  of  present  year. 
*  *  *  After  leaving  S.  Jarvis  Adams  &  Co. 
took  a  trip  to  Denver,  Col.  Also  before  that 
spent  some  time  in  Florida.  Last  year  took 
European  trip  through  Italy,  part  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  England 
and  Scotland." 

Adams  married  a  New  Haven  girl  in  January, 
1898,  and  has  one  daughter.  His  position  with 
the  Best  Manufacturing  Co.  is  that  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Foundries  and  Director. 

#     «    « 

Alexander  taught  at  Mr.  King's  School,  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut,  during  the  year  1896-97.  He 
then  attended  the  New  York  Law  School  for  two 
years,  graduating  in  1899.  Since  then  he  has 
practised,  first  with  Reid,  Esselsteyn  &  Ketcham, 
then  with  Rowland  Cox,  Sr.,  trade-mark  law, 
and  finally,  since  October,  1900,  with  Messrs. 
Dexter,  Osborn  &  Gillespie,  at  71  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  He  sailed  from  New  York  last 
February  on  the  **  Celtic  Cruise^''  visiting  Madeira, 
Gibralter,  Algiers,  Greece,  Turkey,  the  Holy 
Land,  Egypt,  Italy  and  France.  In  April  he  was 
taken  ill  while  in  Paris,  and  when  last  heard  from 
was  convalescing  at  one  of  the  French  hospitals. 


44  Allen — Ailing 

Allen  wrote  a  second  letter  to  explain  the 
unnatural  brevity  of  his  first.  Says  he:  **  *  * 
*  *  really,  the  questions,  as  I  remember  them, 
were  all  but  one  foreign  to  my  life.  I  have 
received  no  LL.  D.  *s  or  other  medals  to  hang  on 
my  bosom,  have  never  yet  been  married — 
miserabile  dictu — and  offspring  have  I  none, — 
egad,  why  were  not  the  questions  worded  to  fit 
the  poor  devils  whom  an  unkind  fate  still  makes 
to  roam  single  and  lonely?  This  is  why  I  wrote 
not  more,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  I  was  even 
then  starting  for  the  West,  from  whence  I  re- 
turned this  morning.  However,  I  will  go  into 
detail  a  bit  if  you  really  wish  it. 

**  For  a  year  and  a  half  I  was  traveling  tutor 

for  a  boy,   guiding  him  the  right  way    ( — into 

Yale — he's  now  a  Sophomore).     Then  I  started 

in  at  the  paper  manufacturing  business  with  F. 

W.  Bird  &  Son,  East  Walpole,  Mass.     This  job 

I  still  hold.     I'm  *  on  the  pike  *  a  great  deal  of 

the  time — ^just  got  back  from  a  nine  days'  trip  to 

Chicago,   DesMoines   and   Kansas  City.     Went 

South  on  a  business  trip  last  winter,  and  spent  a 

week  in  Cuba.     All  this  traveling  would  make  a 

dog's  life  of  it,  if  it  was  not  for  running  into 

some  good  man  and  true  of  the  great  class  of  '96 

in  nearly  every  corner  of   every  State  in   this 

great  country.     You  see,  I  live  up  here  hard  by 

the  enemy's  own   preserve,   where  a  Yale  man 

becomes   notorious   simply  because  he's  alone, 

as   all   the   misguided   youth   hereabouts   go  to 

Harvard." 

*     *     ♦ 

Ailing  says  he  has  ''done  nothing  but  pursue 
the  law  since  1896,  and  been  satisfied  to  live  in 
the  old  town  of  Alma  Mater."     He  graduated 
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from  the  Yale  Law  School  in  1899,  and  married 
a  New  Hartford  girl  that  same  June.  A  son 
was  born  in  May,  1900. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Common 
Council  of  New  Haven  for  1900-01,  and  ha^ 
served  since  then  on  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 


Alvord  started  as  an  instructor  in  Latin  and 
Greek  at  the  Pennington  Seminary  (Pennington, 
N.  J.),  and  remained  there  for  four  years,  holding 
for  the  last  three  the  position  of  vice-president 
of  that  institution.  Then  he  married  the  presi- 
dent's daughter  and  went  to  Hartford,  Conn., 
where  for  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  instruc- 
tor in  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  Hartford  Public 
High  School.  A  son  was  born  in  March  of  this 
year.  *    *    * 

Archbald  is  a  Presbyterian  minister.  He 
writes:  **I  entered  Auburn  Theological  Semin- 
ary the  fall  after  graduation.  A  year  later  I 
assumed  the  office  of  General  Secretary  of  the 
Yale  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  living  in  Dwight  Hall  for  one 
year.  Then  my  way  took  me  back  to  Auburn — 
to  the  Seminary,  you  must  understand — ^for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  course.  But  Russ 
Colgate  invited  me  to  drop  my  books  and  take 
a  jaunt  with  him  around  the  world.  This  I  was 
glad  to  do,  and  away  we  went  for  seven  months 
of  1899.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  my 
seminary  work  was  at  last  done,  and  after  grad- 
uation I  began  my  pastorate  at  Cuba,  N.  Y. 
There,  any  of  you  traveling  thro'  that  region, 
may  find  me.     Stop  off  if  you  get  the  chance." 

In  October,  1900,  Archbald  was  married,  and 
in  September,  1901,  a  son  was  born. 


46       Arnold — Arnstein — Auchincloss 

Arnold  graduated  from  the  Yale  Law  School 
in  1899,  and  has  since  then  been  practising  up  in 
Hartford  in  partnership  with  Walter  Clark.  He 
lives  in  Willimantic  and  is  a  Director  in,  and 
Secretary  of,  the  Willimantic  Traction  Company, 
and  a  Deputy  Judge  of  the  Willimantic  Police 
Court.  **My  studies,"  he  writes,  **have  been 
confined  to  a  constant  effort  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  and  my  travels  have  been  confined  to  daily 
commutation  trips  between  Willimantic  and 
Hartford.  That  beautiful  melody,  *I've  been 
working  on  the  railway,'  as  rendered  by  the 
Old  North  Quartet,  has  been  the  inspiration  of, 
and  been  exempli^ed  by,  the  firm  of  Clark  & 
Arnold. " 

In  May,  1901,  Arnold  was  married. 

*    *    * 

Arnstein  has  been  in  the  hide  and  leather  busi- 
ness ever  since  graduation  with  the  firm  of  J.  H. 
Rossbach  &  Bros.,  of  New  York.  He  has  taken 
two  pleasure  trips  to  Europe  and  has  twice  gone 
to  Brazil  on  business.  On  each  of  the  latter 
occasions  he  has  spent  three  or  four  months  in 
Pernambuco  and  Bahia.     Married  in  November, 

Auchincloss  entered  the  General  Freight 
Department  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Railroad  in  July,  1896,  and  was  appointed 
Assistant  General  Freight  Agent  the  following 
spring.  This  position  he  held  until  the  fall  of 
1899,  when  he  was  made  General  Agent  of  the 
Freight  Department,  with  office  in  New  York 
City.  Meantime,  in  February,  1899,  he  was 
married.  In  September  of  the  same  year  his 
wife  died  after  a  short  illness. 
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He  adds:  **In  January  1901  I  resigned  my 
position  and  left  the  railroad  business,  entering 
shortly  afterwards  the  brokerage  office  of  H.  T. 
Carey  &  Co.,  New  York.  On  August  ist,  1901, 
I  became  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  and  have  been  since  that  date  en- 
gaged as  a  so-called  two  dollar  broker,  doing 
business  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange." 


Bacon  studied  law  for  one  year  in  his  father's 
office  and  for  two  years  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  Then,  after  four  months  in  Europe,  he 
began  to  practice  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  June  ist, 
1 90 1,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother, 
Henry  Selden  Bacon,  '93 — the  one  he  used  to 
talk  about  so  much. 

«     «     « 

Henry  Baker's  letter  follows  in  full:  **  After 
graduating  in  1896  I  became  a  $15  per  week  re- 
porter on  the  Chicago  Tribune.  For  a  year  I 
took  in  all  the  hangings  in  Cook  County,  covered 
several  obituaries  every  day,  routed  rich  men 
from  their  beds  at  i  a.  m.  to  get  scoops  on  the 
*  trusts*  they  were  forming,  wrote  up,  in  the 
*Lit.*  style,  many  murder  cases  and  unhappy  re- 
lationships between  husbands  and  wives,  and  did 
many  other  things  I  am  ashamed  to  mention.  In 
twelve  months  I  had  acquired  quite  a  profound 
knowledge  of  crime,  and  of  life  in  the  *  Windy 
City '  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

**Then  I  became  elevated  to  the  world  of 
finance,  the  financial  editorship  of  the  Tribune 
being  thrust  upon  me.  For  somewhat  over  a 
year  I  associated  with  the  *  money  power* ;  then, 
fearing  lest  I  become  its  slave,  I  broke  off  its 
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tentacles  and  sought  out  the  Spaniards  of  Spain, 
whose  inmost  feelings  following  the  thrashing 
just  administered  to  them  by  Uncle  Sam  I  de- 
sired to  ascertain.  I  was  the  first  American  in 
Spain  following  the  war,  and  I  acted  as  self- 
appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Admiral  Cevera  and  others,  to 
convince  them  that  now  the  war  was  over  and 
Spain  well  whipped  there  need  be  no  hard  feeling. 

**  After  my  return  to  this  country  I  offered  my 
services  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  where  I 
worked  as  a  *  special  financial  writer  *  for  a  few 
months,  during  which  time  I  learned  how  truly 
Herculean  a  task  it  is  ever  to  save  a  dollar  *  in 
gay  New  York.'  Had  I  lived  there  much  longer 
I  would  have  had  to  begin  *  touching '  my  class- 
mates for  alms. 

"When  the  presidential  campaign  of  1900 
started,  I  took  service  with  the  Republican 
National  Committee's  literary  bureau,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  a  job  which  I  seemed  to  fill 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Mark  Hanna,  who 
every  now  and  then  would  inspirit  me  in  my  at- 
tacks on  the  Democratic  party  with  *keep  it 
a-going,  give  them  hell.'  But  after  I  had  helped 
to  elect  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  and  produce 
additional  *  Republican  prosperity,'  I  was  left 
stranded  without  a  job,  my  own  funds  sinking  as 
the  stock  market  rose.  There  being  nothing 
else  to  do  I  went  out  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  en- 
joyed the  scenery  there  for  some  months,  until 
The  Commercial  West  (of  Minneapolis)  was  es- 
tablished, when  I  joined  its  staff.  I  have  been 
living  happily  ever  afterwards.  Though  our 
home  of&ce  is  in  Minneapolis  I  am  in  Chicago 
most  of  the  time,  applying  editorially  my  '  absent 
treatment '  to  the  rest  of  the  West. 
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**  An  engagement  for  a  speech  in  Seattle,  June 
20th,  to  the  Washington  bankers,  on  currency 
reform,  alone  prevents  my  delivering  an  address 
at  the  Sexennial  on  'The  Reform  of  Oris  Smith,' 
*  The  Total   Abstinence  of  Norris  Mundy,'  or 

some  other  interesting  ethical  subject." 

*  «    * 

Owen  Baker  spent  1896-7  at  the  Western 
Military  Academy,  Upper  Alton,  111.,  in  which 
institution  he  combined  the  congenial  duties  of 
Instructor  of  Mathematics  and  Director  of  the 
Gymnasium.  During  1897-8  he  was  Principal  of 
the  High  School  at  Kane,  Pa.  Then,  all  pity 
choked  with  custom  of  fell  deeds,  he  entered 
the  Genesee  Conference,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  emerged  therefrom  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  assigned  to  Conesus,  N.  Y. 

In  Conesus  he  remained  for  three  years,  and 
there  fin  June,  1901)  he  married.  Last  fall  he 
was  given  a  charge  at  the  town  of  Alabama, 
N.  Y.,  and  he  is  now  performing  the  duties  of  a 

pastor  at  that  place. 

*  *    « 

W.  G.  Baker,  Jr.,  writes:  "For  several  years, 
after  leaving  college,  I  was  Assistant  Treasurer 
of  the  Standard  Lime  &  Stone  Co.  This  posi- 
tion I  resigned  in  1900  to  engage  in  the  banking 
business  as  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Baker, 
Watts  &  Co.  Previous  to  this,  I  spent  a  little 
while  traveling,  going  to  California  and  through 
the  West  generally,  and  in  '99  took  it  into  my 
head  to  go  to  Europe  for  several  months,  which 
I  did.  I  am  sorry  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  get 
to  the  Sexennial  Reunion  in  New  Haven.  I 
should  like  to  be  there  immensely,  and  can  only 
say  that  I  will  be  there  in  spirit  if  not  in  person. " 


50  A.  Baldwin — M.  Baldwin 

Baker  received  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  1899.  He  lives  in 
Baltimore.  *    *    * 

Austin  Baldwin  writes:  *'I  was  with  the 
German-American  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York  until  the  spring  of  1900,  when  ill 
health  obliged  me  to  give  up  my  position  and  go 
abroad.  I  spent  that  summer  in  England  and 
France  with  my  brother,  and  while  in  France 
took  in  the  Exposition.  Returned  in  the  fall  and 
went  with  the  Magdeburg  Insurance  Co.  until 
August,  1 90 1,  when  that  company  went  out  of 
business.  Then  I  went  in  the  insurance  brokerage 
business  until  last  January.  ** 

Baldwin  is  now  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
Baldwin  Bros.  &  Co.,  Importers  of  Wines  and 
Manufacturers  of  Fruit  Flavors,  New  York.  He 
goes  on  to  say:  **In  December,  1901,  my  father 
died,  and  shortly  afterwards  my  brother  and 
myself  brought  suit  against  my  uncle  for  the 
name  and  control  of  this  branch  of  my  father's 
business.  We  won  our  suit  and  formed  the 
corporation  of  which  I  am  now  Secretary  and 
Treasurer."  ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Mark  Baldwin  writes:  ''I  just  got  back  from 
away  out  in  the  woods,  where  I  have  been  fishing 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  found  your  letter. 
I  know  it  is  too  late  now  to  write  any  particulars 
— there  aren't  any,  anyway — ^things  take  an  even 
tenor  out  here — but  I  want  to  tell  you  why  I 
didn't  answer  before.  I  guess  nobody  wants  to 
go  to  Sexennial  as  much  as  I  do  this  year,  but  I 
will  have  to  cut  it  out.  I  have  not  seen  more 
than  four  or  five  of  the  fellows  since  '96,  and  no 
one  would  rather  see  them  all  than  I.     I  am 
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trying  to  get  Lusk  to  come  up  here  this  summer 
and  go  out  in  the  woods  with  me.  Why  can't 
you  come  out  here  too?  Get  out  and  forget 
about  work  for  two  or  three  weeks  and  keep 
cool.  While  I  have  been  writing  here  it  has  been 
snowing  a  little  out  doors.  How  is  that  for  the 
longest  day  of  the  year? " 

Baldwin  has  taught  in  the  Duluth  High  School 
in  Duluth,  Minn.,  for  the  last  six  years.  He 
gives  his  occupation  as  '^Teaching  and  Dealing 
in  Timber  Land."  Marriage  and  birth  of 
daughter  as  noted  in  the  Gamology. 

*  «    * 

Ball  is  treasurer  of  the  University  Club  of 
Buffalo,  and  one  of  the  town's  most  prominent 
young  merchants.  In  answer  to  the  question 
concerning  degrees  received  he  says:  **  My  ex- 
periences riding  various  goats  in  masonic  lodges 
is  a  closed  chapter."  He  is  highly  commended 
in  the  letters  of  some  of  his  classmates  for  the 
hospitalities  he  showed  them  at  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition;  others  were  churlish  enough  to 
observe  that  they  perceived  him  at  a  distance. 

**My  life,"  he  writes,  "has  been  rather  un- 
eventful since  graduation.  In  September,  1896, 
I  started  in  business  with  my  father,  who  is 
connected  with  the  Pillsbury  Milling  Co.,  of 
Minneapolis,  and  have  continued  with  him  until 
this  date.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  returning 
to  New  Haven  at  least  once  every  year,  and  have 
also  attended  two  of  the  class  dinners  in  New 

York." 

*  *    * 

Ballentine  studied  for  three  years  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  rowed  on  the  first  Weld  Crew,  ran  a 
law  school  publication,  and  altogether  led  a  very 
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hard-working  life.     In  1899  ^^  returned  to  Boise 

City  and  was  admitted  to  the  Idaho  Bar.     Over 

a  year  later,  in  December,   1900,   he  went  to 

California,  and  having  once  got  there,  he  decided 

to  stay.    He  opened  a  law  office  in  San  Francisco 

in  June,  1901,  and  last  February  took  one  Hugh 

W.  Adams,  Jr.,  into  partnership  under  the  firm 

name  of  Ballentine  &  Adams. 

Last  fall  he  made  a  flying  trip  East,  stopping 

for  a  few  days  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  and  for 

a   few  minutes   in   New  York   City.     While   in 

Williamsburg  he  was  married. 

«     «     « 

Beard  married  a  Poughkeepsie  girl  in  June, 
1898,  and  now  has  two  children — a  boy  (bom  in 
April,  1899),  and  a  girl  (October,  1900).  He 
writes:  **I  graduated  from  the  Law  School  of 
the  University  of  California  in  June,  1899,  then 
returned  to  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  I  prac- 
ticed law  for  a  short  time.  Soon  afterwards  I 
moved  to  New  York  City  and  joined  forces  with 
my  stout,  hale  and  hearty  partner  Paret.  We 
have  many  discussions,  but  we  have  been  able  to 
find  no  point  on  which  we  are  more  thoroughly 
agreed  than  that  Yale  is  now  and  always  will  be 
superior  to  all  other  Universities ;  and  we  arrived 
at  this  conclusion  merely  from  considering  the 

influence  of  '96  and  the  campus  cops.*' 

*     ♦    * 

Belo's  account  of  his  life  was  confined  to  the 
statement  that  he  was  President  of  A.  H.  Belo 
&  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Galveston  Daily  News 
and  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  One  of  his  friends 
has  supplemented  this  as  follows:  ''After  gradu- 
ation Belo  was  not  in  the  best  of  health,  and  for 
two  or  three  years  could  not  accomplish  very 
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much  in  the  way  of  business.  During  the  winter 
months  he  would  be  in  Dallas,  Texas,  and  work 
on  odd  jobs  for  the  Galveston  and  Dallas  papers 
of  which  his  father  was  the  President.  Most  of 
the  spring,  summer  and  fall  of  these  three  years 
was  spent  prancing  about  between  New  York, 
the  Adirondacks  and  Canada.  It  was  not  till  '99 
that  his  health  permitted  him  to  buckle  down  to 
real  hard  work.  A  sample  of  the  energy  which 
at  that  time  he  possessed,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  within  six  weeks  after  meeting  the  lady  of 
his  choice  he  had  won  her  heart  and  they  were 
engaged.  The  following  June,  1900,  they  were 
married.  It  was  a  truly  fine  affair  and  quite  the 
event  of  Dallas.  The  next  day  the  News  had 
over  seven  columns  on  the  subject.  On  their 
wedding  trip  they  went  abroad  for  several 
months,  and  then  returned  to  live  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Belo.  Mr.  Belo  died  in  the  spring  of  1901, 
and  a  few  months  later  Tex.  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  A.  H.  Belo  &  Co.  Rumor  has  it  that  he 
is  holding  down  his  position  in  fine  style,  and 
that  he  is  the  whole  thing  in  and  about  Dallas. 
He  is  quite  an  expert  at  golf.  The  latest  is  the 
announcement  of  a  little  daughter  born  on  the 
second  anniversary  of  his  wedding.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
I  guess  that  is  about  all  I  know  of  Tex.  In 
fact  some  of  it  may  be  news  to  him. " 

*     «     « 

Bemis  has  been  Principal  of  the  Michigan  City 
(Indiana)  High  School  for  five  years,  but  expects 
to  be  located  in  Ohio  this  fall.  Was  married  in 
June,  1901.  ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Benedict  alleges  himself  to  have  been,  since 
1896,  in  the  wholesale  coal  business  in  New 
Haven.    In  response  to  a  request  for  an  account 
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of  his  life  he  says:  **  Mostly  peaceful  and  com- 
paratively little  trouble."  Which  is  reassuring, 
of  course,  but  not  exactly  voluminous.  The  Class 
is  probably  missing  something.  As  Mr.  Furniss's 
friend  observes: 

«i     •    •    •    'YYds  fierce  abridj^ent 
Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in." 

One  of  his  classmates  sends  word  that  he  ran 
across  him  once  at  Palm  Beach;  another  says 
that  he  heard  he  had  done  some  shooting  up  in 
Canada;  and  the  Weekly  has  an  alumnus  note 
about  his  having  once  run  for  alderman  in  the 
Fifteenth  Ward.  These  be  scant  gleanings,  but 
the  time  for  investigation  was  short. 

«     «    « 

Bennett  is  a  lawyer,  a  vestryman  and  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
Eighth  Hampden  District,  for  1902 — Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  He  writes:  ** Located  in 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  immediately  upon  graduation, 
and  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  A.  L. 
Green,  my  brother-in-law.  Was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  courts  of  Massachusetts  in 
December,  1897,  and  in  the  United  States  Courts 
in  January,  1899.  Have  practiced  continuously 
since  admission — for  last  two  and  a  half  years  as 
partner  with  Mr.  Green  under  the  firm  name  of 
Green  &  Bennett. 

**Took  no  part  in  politics  until  last  fall,  when 
I  was  elected  to  the  General  Court,  which  posi- 
tion has  held  me  in  Boston  since  the  first  of  this 
year.  Had  no  opponent  at  the  polls,  and  was 
elected  as  a  Republican. 

**  Am  not  yet  married  or  engaged,  but  am  still 
open  to  offers.  Applicants  should  apply  in 
person.     No  letters  answered." 


Bentley — Berdati — Bergin  5  5 

Bentley's  letter  was  disappointingly  business- 
like. He  graduated  from  the  Law  School  of 
Columbian  University  (Washington,  D.  C.)  in 
June,  1898,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  December,  and  in  June, 
1899,  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  from  Yale. 
Since  August,  1899,  he  has  been  practicing  law 
in  Washington,  and  Corbitt  volunteers  the  infor- 
mation that  he  has  been  doing  so  to  some 
purpose.  ^    ^    ^ 

Berdan  was  married  June  25th,  1902,  but  the 
excitement  seems  to  have  begun  early  in  May, 
for  it  was  very  difficult  to  extract  any  informa- 
tion from  him.  He  studied  at  Yale  for  three 
years,  holding  a  University  Scholarship  part  of 
the  time,  and  got  a  Ph.D.  in  English  in  1899. 
The  degree  appears  to  have  been  awarded  him 
for  having  disinterred  the  remains  of  some  for- 
gotten poet,  and  then  ensuring  their  cremation 
by  embodying  them  in  a  thesis  of  one  dimension 
—or  in  other  words,  of  more  length  than  breadth. 
After  putting  up  this  successful  bluff  he  went 
over  to  Paris  for  a  year  at  the  Sorbonne. 

In  May,  1900,  he  came  home  again,  and  for 
the  last  two  years  he  has  been  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
Toledo,  Ohio.  ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Bergin  **  took  full  course  in  Yale  Medical 
School  receiving  degree  of  M.D.  in  1899.  Spent 
summer  of  '98  assisting  in  New  Haven  Hospital 
while  Spanish  War  was  in  progress.  After 
graduation  entered  New  Haven  Hospital,  and 
filled  all  positions  on  House  Staff.  Graduated 
from  there  January  10,  1901.  Commenced 
private  practice  March  i,  1901." 


56  Berry — Billard 

Berry  says:  *'  It  is  a  hard  story.  I  shall  pass 
over  the  rough  places.  After  graduation  I  went 
abroad  for  three  months  with  Mallon,  Haldeman, 
and  others  equally  bad.  Returned  in  the  fall  of 
1896  to  attend  the  New  York  Law  School.  I 
studied  law  at  this  school  and  graduated  (LL.B.) 
with  the  Class  of  '98.  After  graduation  I  went 
to  the  sunny  South,  old  Tennessee,  expecting  to 
spend  the  rest  of  my  days  there.  Was  admitted 
to  the  Tennessee  Bar  in  July,  1898,  and  was 
connected  with  the  Law  Department  of  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway 
until  March,  1900.  I  did  not  want  to  oust  the 
general  counsel  of  this  Railway  from  his  posi- 
tion, so  came  to  New  York  to  be  with  all  the  old 
boys.  Was  in  the  law  office  of  Lindsay,  Kremer, 
Kalish  &  Palmer  for  a  year,  then  became  associ- 
ated with  Wilmer  &  Canfield  with  whom  I  shall 
probably  remain. 

**  There  you  are.  Sir.  The  life  of  a  Southern 
Gentleman  by  Gad,  Sir,  since  he  left  New  Haven. 
If  anything  more  is  necessary,  command  me." 


Billard  used  to  be  in  business  out  in  Chicago — 
with  Swift  &  Co.,  in  the  banking  department. 
So  this  spring  a  vast  deal  of  mail  was  sent  to  him  at 
that  place.  The  amiable  post-master  tried  a 
number  of  different  addresses,  and  niade  inquiries 
at  places  of  the  sort  he  thought  Billard  would 
have  been  likely  to  frequent — but  all  without 
result.  Finally,  at  the  last  moment,  a  letter 
sent  to  his  old  home  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  elicited 
a  cordial  reply  consisting  of  an  autograph  and 
the  words  **  Lumber  Business." 


Bingham — Birely  jy 

Bingham  studied  four  years  at  P.  &  S.  and  grad- 
uated third  in  his  class.  Got  first  appointment  at 
Roosevelt  Hospital  and  served  on  Medical  Divi- 
sion from  January,  1901,  to  July,  1902.  ''I  am 
enjoying  life  very  much,  *'  he  writes.  "We've  had 
a  bully  service  here — sick  people  till  you  can't 
sleep.  And  the  rest  of  my  time  I've  spent  home 
with  Mrs.  Bingham  and  the  young  Cherub,  who 
is  very  much  like  the  real  thing. " 

Aforesaid  cherub  was  born  in  July,  1900,  after 
Bingham  had  been  married  for  about  a  year. 


Birely  writes:  '*  Since  graduation  most  of  my 
time  has  been  spent  in  the  shadow  of  Osborn 
Hall,  except  when  taking  a  trip  or  two  to  Mary- 
land to  sample  maternal  cooking.  Three  years 
were  given  up  to  the  study  of  the  law  at  the  Yale 
Law  School,  but  I  found  I  had  been  deluded,  so 
went  into  business  with  the  F.  C.  Bushnell  Co. 
and  married  Mr.  Bushnell's  daughter.  We  are  now 
the  only  real  things  in  the  wholesale  grocery  line 
and  are  making  most  of  the  dust  along  the  pike. 

"One  day  has  been  the  same  as  all:  report  at 
six-thirty  a.m.,  slave  all  day,  and  in  the  evening 
go  to  the  Graduates*  Club  and  help  confer  the 
degree  of  W.B.  (Wrinkle  Belly)  on  Hollon  Farr. 
Some  spare  time  I  have  given  to  watching  the 
base-ball  and  foot-ball  teams,  but  even  the  influ- 
ence of  my  indomitable  will  has  been  unable  to 
bridge  the  slough  of  despond.  Next  year  we 
shall  have  a  week  of  prayer  for  athletic  teams 
and  there  will  be  a  noticeable  improvement. 

"The  most  interesting  part  of  life  since  grad- 
uation was  Bicentennial  Week,  when  I  bad  the 
pleasure  of  keeping  Ad.  Pratt  and  Fred  Jackson 
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out  of  the  way  of  the  tempter,  and  of  playing  a 
tenor  horn  in  Twombly's  zobo  band." 


Bond  lived  in  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  during  the 
two  and  a  half  years  immediately  after  gradua- 
tion, engaged  in  the  purchasing  of  cotton  for  ex- 
port and  domestic  use.  Since  then  he  has  been 
in  the  selling  department  of  the  same  business 
in  charge  of  the  branches  and  business  in  New 
England,  New  York  State  and  Canada,  with  head- 
quarters and  residence  at  New  London,  Conn., 
and  at  Fall  River  and  Springfield,  Mass.,^at  dif- 
ferent times.  He  severed  his  business  associa- 
tions in  Springfield  and  vicinity  on  June  i,  1902, 
and  ''at  present,"  he  adds,  ''I  am  a  man  of 
leisure  and  shall  so  continue  till  next  fall,  with 
New  London  as  my  headquarters." 

«     *     * 

Boyer  has  been  teaching  at  St.  Augustine's 
School,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  He  is  Vice- 
President  of  the  People's  Investment  Co.,  and 
was  this  year  re-elected  Secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Association.  He  married  in 
1897  and  now  has  two  daughters. 

*    *    * 

Brastow  writes:  **As  shown  in  the  Triennial 
Record,  was  with  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  in 
Boston  for  six  months  in  publishing  work.  Then 
went  to  Cleveland,  O.,  where  I  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  Left  there 
some  months  ago  with  the  idea  of  again  taking 
up  publishing  work,  and  landed  upside  down  at 
Scribner's  in  New  York. " 


Breckenridge — Brinsmade  5  9 

Breckenridge,  in  September,  1896,  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Liebig  Manufacturing  Company, 
Carteret,  New  Jersey — now  the  Liebig  Works  of 
the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. — and 
has  remained  there  continuously.  His  residence 
has  been  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  where  he  is 
secretary  of  the  local  athletic  association,  and 
trustee  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
October,  1898,  he  married  a  Woodbridge  girl, 
and  in  December,  1900,  a  daughter  was  born. 
**  During  this  time,"  he  says,  "  I  have  patented, 
together  with  my  superintendent,  Mr.  Waring, 
a  process  for  rendering  fertilizer  bags  acid  proof, 
which  process  has  been  a  success;  also  a  process 
for  destroying  the  odor  and  removing  the  tar 
from  sludge  acid  at  a  slight  cost." 


Brinsmade  writes:  **With  an  office  full  of 
waiting  and  anxious  patients,  I  indite  these  few 
lines  to  give  you  the  true  story  of  Dr.  Brinsmade's 
rapid  career.  On  leaving  the  genial  surroundings 
of  old  Yale,  I  entered  the  College  of  P.  &  S. 
in  New  York,  where,  after  four  years  of 
sleepless  nights  and  unceasing  anxieties,  I 
somehow  managed  to  graduate  with  my  class 
in  1900.  During  those  four  years  my  vacations 
were  good  and  long  and  were  usually  passed  in 
the  country,  following  the  festive  golf-ball  and 
other  labors  of  like  character.  Twice  during  this 
period  I  got  restless  and  skipped  the  country, 
making  a  flying  trip  in  1897-8  through  Cuba  and 
Mexico,  while  the  holidays  of  1898-9  were  spent 
in  Italy  and  Southern  France. 

''After  graduation  I  first  spent  three  months 
in  a  private  sanitarium  for  nervous  troubles  (had 
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better  add  that  this  was  as  assistant  physician), 
and  later  started  riding  the  ambulance  of  Roose- 
velt Hospital,  in  New  York.  After  a  month  of 
this  I  sailed  away  as  Ship's  Surgeon  on  one  of  the 
Mediterranean  boats  bound  for  Naples.  My 
contract  ending  there  I  found  myself  adrift  in 
Italy  with  the  winter  before  me,  and  the  Eternal 
City  became  my  abode  until  January  5,  1901.  I 
then  sailed  with  a  jolly  party  for  the  land  of  the 
palm  tree  and  the  pyramid,  taking  in  Sicily  en 
route.  After  enjoying  several  exciting  weeks  in 
Cairo,  I  started  up  the  Nile  with  several  friends 
on  a  shooting  excursion  in  Upper  Egypt  on  a 
private  dahabeeyah.  The  only  things  we  shot 
were  the  rapids  of  the  First  Cataract,  but  need- 
less to  say  we  had  a  fine  time.  We  explored 
numerous  ruins  and  temples,  bought  the  usual 
number  of  scarabs  (made  in  Germany),  and  finally 
sailed  for  home  in  March. 

**  After  substituting  in  Roosevelt  Hospital  for 
two  months,  I  received  the  appointment  of 
Pathological  Externe  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospi- 
tal, where  for  six  months  I  lived  in  peace  and 
quiet.  At  the  expiration  of  that  appointment  I 
went  house-hunting,  and  the  result  is  shown  by 
my  address  on  West  End  Avenue,  where  my 
bright  and  shining  shingle  may  now  be  seen  by 
passers-by." 


Brittain  went  at  first  into  his  father's  dry 
goods  business  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Early  in 
1 90 1  the  condition  of  his  health  necessitated  a 
change  of  climate,  so  he  left  St.  Joseph  and  went 
to  Dallas,  Texas,  where  Liscomb  used  to  grow 
pickles.     Here  he  became  assistant  to  the  Gen- 
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eral  Agent  (for  Texas  and  Louisiana)  of  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western  Railway,  which  position  he 
still  holds.     His  health,  he  writes,  has  improved. 


Brokaw  graduated  from  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  of  New  York  in  May,  1899,  and  was 
married  in  June.  **  Immediately  thereafter,"  he 
writes,  **my  wife  and  I  left  for  Brownsville, 
Texas,  which  place  we  reached  July  ist.  It  is 
truly  the  jumping  oflf  place  of  these  United  States 
and  one  of  the  most  isolated  towns  in  the  coun- 
try, being  160  miles  from  a  railroad;  and  this 
distance  must  be  traversed  in  a  slow-going  stage 
which  takes  36  hours  to  make  the  trip.  I  assure 
you  we  were  glad  when  this  portion  of  our  jour- 
ney came  to  an  end. 

*'  Brownsville  has  a  population  of  about  4,500, 
but  four-fifths  are  Spanish -speaking  Mexicans. 
My  work  lay  among  the  American  contingent, 
and  a  very  interesting  work  it  was.  The  church 
of  which  I  had  charge  was  the  only  one  in  town 
in  which  the  services  were  held  in  English,  so 
my  congregation  was  not  limited  to  members  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  but  represented  nearly 
every  denomination.  I  say  it  was  a  deeply  inter- 
esting and  inspiring  work,  and  I  was  happy  in  it 
and  in  my  home  life,  in  spite  of  our  isolation,  but 
before  the  year  was  up  I  was  compelled  to  resign 
my  charge  and  come  north.  I  had  been  in  poor 
health  during  almost  the  whole  of  my  stay,  and 
in  the  spring  my  condition  became  so  precarious 
that  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was 
to  seek  a  different  climate  at  once.  We  left 
there  in  May  1900,  stopping  in  San  Antonio  for 
a  week's  rest.     Here  I  was  ordained  priest,  hav- 
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ing  been  ordained  deacon  the  preceding  January 
in  Brownsville. 

^' Soon  after  reaching  my  home  in  Yonkers  I 
consulted  my  physician  who  advised  me  to  go  at 
once  to  the  Adirondacks,  preferably  to  Dr.  Tru- 
deau's  sanitorium  at  Saranac  Lake.  Thither  I 
went  and  remained  until  April  of  the  following 
year.  It  was  during  my  stay  here  that  the  great 
sorrow  to  which  I  have  referred  '*  (in  an  unpub- 
lished portion  of  this  letter)  "came  to  me.  My 
wife  had  been  with  me  during  a  portion  of  the 
summer,  but  for  three  months  past  had  been  at 
her  parents'  home  in  Yonkers  and  I  had  not  been 
able  to  see  her.  The  last  Sunday  morning  in 
October  a  telegram  came  to  me  stating  she  was 
seriously  ill  and  to  come  home  at  once.  She  had 
died  very  suddenly  that  morning  and  I  reached 
her  side  twenty-four  hours  too  late.  Again  I  say 
I  hope  no  classmate  may  have  to  suffer  as  I  did ; 
but  I  also  say  the  dear  God  knoweth  best. 

''I  returned  to  Saranac  and  remained  until 
spring;  then  went  out  to  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  where 
I  spent  the  summer  with  my  parents.  In  the 
fall  of  last  year  I  left  Liberty  for  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  there  spent  last  winter.  My  health 
had  improved  very  little,  but  I  managed  to  do 
some  work  while  in  San  Antonio,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  occasional  preaching.  During  April  of 
this  year  the  weather  grew  very  hot  so 
May  first  I  came  north  again.  I  expect  to  be  in 
the  country  somewhere  with  my  parents  this 
summer.     *    ♦    ♦ 

**  As  to  my  present  occupation  it  is  doing  noth- 
ing, except  trying  to  get  back  my  health.  Let 
those  who  are  able  to  work  rejoice.  '  Doing 
nothing'  is  the  hardest  work  I  ever  did." 


A.  Brown  6^ 

Alexander  Brown  writes:  **  After  I  left  Yale 
you  know  we  rowed  at  Henley.  In  the  fall  went 
into  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  Bankers,  for  17  months. 
Apl.  4,  '98,  went  into  U.  S.  Navy.  Stayed  until 
Dec.  4,  '98.  Went  to  Europe.  Stayed  until 
Aug.,  '99.  Ill  most  of  time.  Next  spring  went 
into  U.  S.  Forestry,  South  Dakota,  brought  home 
car-load  of  horses.  Broke  and  sold  them.  Since 
then  traveled  in  West  and  Europe. " 

That's  all  that  could  be  gotten  out  of  Brown 
although  he  was  specially  urged  to  give  some  of 
his  numerous  experiences  in  connection  with 
that  car-load  of  horses.  His  term  of  service  in 
the  navy  was  spent  as  Paymaster  of  Wainwright's 
ship,  the  Gloucester — the  unprotected  little  con- 
verted yacht  which  ran  in  at  the  very  start  of 
the  great  sea-fight  off  Santiago  and  put  the  two 
Spanish  topedo-boat  destroyers  out  of  action. 
One  of  the  Gloucester's  officers  was  kind  enough, 
at  the  request  of  a  classmate,  to  contribute  the 
following : 

**  The  average  age  of  our  officers*  mess  on  the 
Gloucester  was  about  forty,  so  we  regarded 
Brown  as  the  kid.  His  naval  rank  was  As- 
sistant Paymaster,  and  his  duties  made  him  our 
banker  as  well  as  storekeeper,  but  he  always 
had  a  sneaking  contempt  for  these  peaceful  occu- 
pations and  at  the  first  gun  fire  his  head  was 
sure  to  appear  above  a  hatchway,  and  he  would 
plead  to  sight  a  gun  or  pull  a  trigger.  He  was 
delighted  when,  later  in  the  cruise,  Wainwright 
gave  the  two  Colt  Machine  Guns  into  his  particu- 
lar charge,  and  he  was  very  proud  both  of  them 
and  of  his  division  of  four  men — who,  by  the 
way,  gave  an  excellent  account  of  themselves  at 
Aguadores,  Santiago,  Guanica  and  Arroyo. 
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**  Of  course  none  of  us  knew  when  we  joined 
the  ship  exactly  what  duty  we  would  be  sent 
upon  or  in  what  waters  we  would  cruise,  though 
we  all  hoped  to  be  ordered  to  report  to  Admiral 
Sampson;  in  this  uncertainty  the  outfits  each 
prepared  for  his  use  were  remarkable.  One 
equipped  himself  with  a  complete  set  of  navy 
uniforms  including  cocked  hat,  epaulets,  gold 
striped  trousers,  etc.,  evidently  expecting  to 
meet  the  Queen  of  Spain  personally  before  the 
war  was  over;  though  the  nearest  he  ever  came 
to  it  was  when  he  received  the  surrender  of 
Admiral  Cervera  in  undershirt  and  drawers. 
Brown  depressed  us  greatly,  because  he  reported 
for  duty  with  an  outfit  which  Peary  himself 
would  have  envied,  and  we  feared  that  he  had 
some  inside  information  that  we  would  cruise  in 
the  Artie.  His  fur  coats  and  caps  and  gloves 
together  with  his  heavy  underclothing  made  his 
stateroom  so  hot,  and  so  irritated  us  all,  that 
the  mess  protested  and  the  whole  equipment  was 
boxed  up  under  Captain's  orders  and  sent  ashore. 
This  made  the  Paymaster  rather  short  of  cloth- 
ing, but  fortunately  in  the  West  Indies  little  was 
needed,  and  such  as  we  had  was  common  pro- 
perty. 

**  Thrown  together  in  the  intimacy  of  daily 
life  on  a  small  ship,  it  didn't  take  us  very  long  to 
find  out  that  there  was  a  good  deal  to  this  Yale 
boy.  Not  alone  physically — ^for  he  was  the  big- 
gest of  the  lot, — ^but  as  a  shipmate  and  as  a  man 
we  were  constantly  discovering  new  traits  which 
made  us  all  very  fond  of  him  before  many  weeks 
of  the  cruise  had  elapsed.  When  on  target 
practice  one  evening,  on  the  run  down  the  coast, 
we  found  he  was  a  good  shot  with  a  revolver. 
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At  Siboney  he  happened  on  one  occasion  to  be 
the  only  officer  available,  and  the  Captain  sent 
him  ashore  with  despatches;  the  sea  was  very 
rough  and  in  attempting  to  land  on  the  beach  his 
boat  upset,  but  Brown  was  as  much  at  home  in 
the  water  as  out  of  it,  and  not  only  pulled  his 
men  and  his  boat  through  the  surf  and  delivered 
his  despatches,  but  later  brought  his  crew  safe  to 
the  ship.  He  was  a  fish  for  swimming,  and 
among  officers  or  men,  none  of  us  could  com- 
pare with  him.  Just  before  the  Spanish  fleet 
surprised  us  all  that  Sunday  morning,  and  while 
we  were  standing  at  Quarters  for  Inspection,  we 
remember  the  proud  and  happy  look  on  Brown's 
face  as  Wainwright  came  by  and  complimented 
him  on  the  appearance  of  his  men  and  their 
guns.  A  few  minutes  later  his  sword  and  belt 
were  on  the  deck,  his  hat  was  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  with  a  face  dirty  with  powder  smoke 
and  looking  very  solemn  and  determined,  he  was 
directing  his  crew,  now  naked  to  the  waist  and 
doing  good  execution  on  the  Spanish  Destroyers. 
No  sooner  was  the  battle  over,  however,  than  he 
was  begging  to  be  allowed  to  go  overboard  for  a 
poor  Spaniard  whom  he  saw  struggling  in  the 
water. 

**  At  Arroyo  in  Porto  Rico,  Brown  commanded 
the  left  wing  of  our  little  landing  party  which 
captured  the  town  and  held  it  for  nearly  forty- 
eight  hours  though  threatened  with  a  greatly 
superior  force,  while  we  were  waiting  for  the 
appearance  of  General  Brooks'  troops.  While 
on  this  duty  of  guarding  the  principal  high- 
way to  Guayama  with  his  faithful  crew  of  the 
Colt  Gun,  he  received  strict  orders  to  allow 
no   egress   except    by  permit.     A  funeral  pro- 
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cession  came  along  bound  out  to  the  ceme- 
tery. All  were  provided  with  passes  except 
the  corpse.  Now  if  Brown  had  one  good  trait 
developed  it  was  a  strict  and  literal  obedience 
to  orders;  he  halted  the  procession,  calmly  ex- 
amined the  credentials,  and  passed  all  through 
the  line  except  the  body,  which  he  held  for 
orders,  unmoved  by  the  prayers  and  threats  of 
the  crowd  of  mourners,  who  naturally  objected 
to  carrying  out  the  programme  without  the 
principal  performer. 

'*  He  was  as  gentle  and  modest  as  a  woman, 
as  brave  and  determined  as  a  veteran.  He  was 
rather  grave  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
and  burdened  with  the  responsibilities  of  his 
rank,  but  throughout  the  cruise,  during  the 
tedious  blockade  duty  and  the  greater  excite- 
ments of  the  war,  we  always  found  him  even- 
tempered  and  courteous.  His  generosity  and 
kind  consideration  for  others  made  him  very 
popular  among  us,  and  when  the  cruise  was  over 
and  we  separated,  none  carried  away  with  him 
more  respect  and  affection  from  officers  and 
crew  than  this  Yale  man  of  '96. " 


**  Herbert  S.  Brown,  Trustee,"  is  the  name  of 
a  firm  engaged  in  electrical  construction  work 
in  New  York  City,  of  which  our  classmate  is 
the  head.  (This  title  seems  to  imply  that 
there  is  some  profit-sharing  arrangement  with 
the  workmen.)  A  pamphlet  which  Brown  sent 
to  the  Secretary  tells  how  he  received  his  prac- 
tical training  in  electrical  construction  in  Boston, 
and  then  (in  1891)  went  to  Chicago  and  formed 
the  firm  of  H.  S.  Brown  &:  Co.     **  At  the  end  of 
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two  years  this  firm  had  become  one  of  the  ten  or 
twelve  which  alone  of  the  three  hundred  or  more 
electrical  firms  of  Chicago  were  permitted  to 
figure  at  will  on  the  work  of  certain  of  the  more 
careful  architects  of  the  city.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

**In  1893  Mr.  Brown  turned  his  Chicago 
business  over  to  his  associates  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  went 
to  New  Haven  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his 
academic  and  technical  training  at  Yale.  Finding 
the  electrical  construction  field  in  Southern  New 
England  very  sparsely  covered  by  competent 
firms,  he  organized  the  Brown  Electrical  Con- 
struction Company  of  New  Haven,  whose  work, 
now  well  known  in  that  section,  he  directed,  and 
in  which  he  maintained  an  active  interest  until 
the  increasing  pressure  of  University  duties 
again  necessitated  his  entire  withdrawal  from 
business. 

''In  1897  Mr.  Brown  was  attracted  to  social 
work  in  New  York,  and  on  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Robert  W.  de  Forest,  President  Daniel  C.  Gil- 
man,  and  some  other  gentlemen,  he  became 
editor  of  The  Charities  Review,  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  this 
capacity  and  subsequently  as  Secretary  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Twenty  [organized  to  protect  the  state 
charitable  institutions  from  political  manipula- 
tion]. Secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, etc.,  he  was  actively  engaged  during 
the  succeeding  five  years.  Having  devoted  such 
time  as  he  could  afford  to  social  work  as  a  pro- 
fession, Mr.  Brown  has  now  returned  to  busi- 
ness.    ♦    ♦    ♦" 

Thus  far  the  pamphlet.  Brown's  letter  goes  on 
to  say  that  he  taught  mathematics  at  the  Cheshire 
Academy,  Cheshire,  Conn.,  in  1896-97,  and  was 
a  Graduate  Student  in  Social  Science  at  Yale  in 
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1897-98.  He  adds:  **  This  is  the  record  of  my 
doings.  You  will  see  that  my  half-doings,  un- 
doings, ought-not-to-have-done's,  and  wanted-to 
do's  are  carefully  omitted.  How,  for  instance, 
the  wicked  small  boy  at  Cheshire  dampened  my 
ardor  to  become  an  educator;  ♦  ♦  ♦  how  I 
investigated  sweat-shops  and  steel  strikes  only  to 
have  my  unanswerable  conclusions  contemptu- 
ously pigeon-holed;  how  I  didn't  go  into  the 
railroad  business;  how  it  is  unwise  to  inform 
even  a  minority  stockholder  that  one  is  not 
''looking  for  chances";  how  I  blundered  into 
the  business  of  sharing  my  substance  with  the 
fatherless,  with  varying  returns  not  negotiable  on 
Wall  Street;  how  other  portions  of  my  substance 
have  been  squandered  in  carrying  out  pet  investi- 
gations (also  non-negotiable)  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  electro-magnet  in  its  relation  to  certain 
musical  phenomena;  how  interminable  months 
were  devoted  to  rustication  because  I  could  not 
carry  out  the  thing  I  wanted  to  do;  how  they 
ended  in  a  sudden  whirlwind  of  offers  to  sweep 
me  back,  by  seven  different  routes,  into  the  work 
I  had  chosen  to  leave;  how  a  Governor  for 
whom  we  have  been  making  spoils-hunting  un- 
profitable caught  me  off  my  guard  one  day,  and 
compelled  me  to  beg  pardon  of  his  cuspidor 
( — he  declined  a  personal  apology  but  demanded 
one  *  to  the  oflfice ') ;  how  one  may  sell  his  birth- 
right (to  a  strenuous  life)  for  a  mess  of  pottage ; 
how  finally  with  a  mighty  heave  I  dumped 
(nearly)  all  these  things  overboard  and  returned 
to  the  prosaic  life  of  the  every-day  business 
man,  with  only  enough  philosophy  left  to  be 
in  no  hurry  to  get  rich  at  the  other  fellow's 
expense. " 
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Wm.  F.  Brown  took  his  M.  D.  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity,  Montreal,  in  1899.  He  received  a  hos- 
pital appointment,  spent  one  year  as  Resident 
Physician  and  Surgeon  at  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital,  and  was  then  appointed  to  his  present 
position  of  Physician  and  Surgeon  to  the  Chateau- 
gay  Ore  &:  Iron  Co. ,  and  the  Chateaugay  R.  R. 
Co.,  with  residence  at  Lyon  Mountain,  N.  Y. 
He  is,  besides.  Health  Officer  for  the  town  of 
Dannemora,  N.  Y.,  and  Medical  Examiner  for 
the  New  York  and  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Companies.     Was  married  in  November,  1901. 


Buck  studied  at  the  Buffalo  Law  School  and 
graduated  second  in  his  class  in  1898.  Since  then 
he  has  been  practicing  law  in  Buffalo  and  is  now 
senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Buck  &  Cole. 
**Went  abroad  in  '99,"  he  writes,  **and  stopped 
oflF  for  a  few  hours  at  the  North  Cape,  otherwise 
I  did  the  usual  things.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Am  a  star  of 
the  second  magnitude  in  ward  politics.  For 
further  particulars  see  Kneeland  Ball. " 

Buck  is  engaged  to  be  married. 


Buist  graduated  from  the  Yale  Medical  School 
in  1900.  Incidentally  he  served  during  the 
summer  of  1898  in  the  Connecticut  Volunteer 
Artillery,  and,  later,  in  the  Hospital  Corps  at 
Camp  Wikoff.  The  summer  of  1899  he  spent  in 
study  and  travel  abroad. 

After  getting  his  degree  he  was  awarded  an 
appointment  as  Interne  to  The  Brooklyn  Hos- 
pital, for  the  eighteen  months  ending  January 
I  St,  1 90 1.     He  then  passed  the   State   Medical 
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Board  Examinations  and  was  given  license  to 
practice  medicine  and  surgery  in  New  York. 
April,  1903,  he  was  appointed  Anaesthetist  to  the 
Brooklyn  Hospital,  and  on  May  ist  he  opened 
an  office  in  the  Alhambra  apartments  on  Halsey 
Street  (Brooklyn).  "If  you  are  out  this  way," 
he  adds,  **drop  in  on  the  saw-bones.  The 
latch-key  is  always  hanging  outside  for  '96  men, 
and  within  you  will  find  a  hearty  welcome.'' 


Bulkley  says :  '*My  life  seems  to  have  been  most 
uneventful  as  far  as  circumstances  interesting  to 
the  class  are  concerned,  but  I  hope  to  add  a 
couple  of  exciting  days  to  it  at  Sexennial." 
He  has  lived  in  Hartford  since  graduation  and 
stuck  to  the  insurance  business.  Is  with  the 
Connecticut  General  Life.  Was  married  Oc- 
tober, 1900. 

*    «    « 

Burnham  got  his  M.  D.  from  the  Yale  Medical 
School  in  1899,  married  a  New  Haven  girl,  and 
settled  down  in  Lyme,  Conn.  As  he  puts  it, 
**  Three  years  of  hard  study  and  three  years  of 
pill-grinding  tells  the  story  of  my  life  since 
graduation.  I  have  the  honor  of  being  Health 
Officer  for  this  flourishing  town,  and  Insurance 
Examiner  for  several  good  Companies. 


>» 


Burton-Smith  taught  in  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa) 
High  School  for  three  years.  Since  then  he  has 
been  studying  at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
graduating  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  this  spring. 
**One  summer,"  he  says,  **I  spent  in  the  Uni- 
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versity  Settlement,  New  York,  East  Side;  another 
summer  on  Wall  Street,  New  York.  I  regret  not 
being  able  to  see  the  old  faces  again  this  June, 
but  hope  to  make  our  Decennial/* 


Cahn's  life  since  graduation  has  been  '*  spent 
entirely  in  Chicago ;  at  Northwestern  University 
Law  School  until  June  1899  and  since  that 
date  practising  law.  Uneventful  and  no  facts  of 
interest  to  relate. " 


Carey  writes:  ** During  my  first  year  after 
graduation,  I  was  associated  with  my  brother  in 
the  manufacture  of  bicycle  chains.  Our  com- 
pany was  known  as  the  Thames  Chain  and 
Stamping  Company,  and  we  made  10,000  chains 
for  the  M.  Hartley  Company  that  year.  The 
chain  business  like  many  others  has  its  ups  and 
downs,  so  I  retired  at  the  close  of  the  first  year, 
and  went  into  the  office  of  L.  W.  Carroll  &  Son, 
dealers  in  mill  supplies  and  paints.  After  more 
or  less  success  with  the  above  firm  for  nearly  two 
years,  I  resigned  and  secured  the  position  of 
Accountant  for  Eaton  Chase  &  Co.,  of  Norwich, 
Conn.,  where  I  have  since  made  my  berth.  Our 
business  is  of  a  wholesale  and  retail  nature,  in 
hardware,  iron  aiid  steel.  We  employ  electrical 
engineers  and  contractors,  and  we  have  wired  for 
electricity  some  of  the  largest  mills  of  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  state.  Our  business  was  estab- 
lished in  1764,  so  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
state. 

*'  Have  received  several  hard  blows  since 
graduation,   but  with  the  indomitable  spirit   of 
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'96  to  assist  me,  I  expect  to  keep  climbing  the 
ladder,  with  my  eyes  always  pointed  upward  to 
the  top." 

«       4t       * 

Carleton  writes:  ** Taught  in  a  private  school 
for  boys  until  June  1897.  Have  been  since  then 
with  the  Western  Electric  Co.  of  Brooklyn  in 
three  or  four  different  capacities.  Am  now  a 
member  of  the  Export  Sales  Department.  The 
only  regular  study  in  which  I  have  engaged  since 
graduation  was  that  of  illustrating,  which  lack  of 
time  and  health  compelled  me  to  suspend  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  I  may  resume  it.  Such 
travelling  as  I  have  done  since  June  1897  has 
been  confined  almost  wholly  to  business  trips  in 
the  United  States.  I  am  afraid  a  *  connected 
story  of  my  life'  written  at  any  considerable 
length  would  prove  of  little  general  interest." 

*       «       4t 

Carley  writes:  **  I  came  to  New  York  the  last 
week  in  September  1896  and  entered  the  New 
York  Law  School  on  the  First  of  October ;  I  grad- 
uated from  that  law  school  in  June  1898,  and 
was  then  admitted  to  the  Bar.  While  I  was 
attending  the  Law  School  I  also  served  a  two 
years'  clerkship  in  the  oflfice  of  Tyler,  Pratt  & 
Hibbard,  11 1  Broadway.  In  January  1900  I 
became  Managing  Attorney  in  the  office  of  Ullo, 
Ruebsamen  &  Higginbotham,  1 1  Broadway,  and 
remained  with  them  until  January  of  this  year 
when  I  moved  to  my  present  office,  No.  33  Wall 
Street.  I  have  been  very  busy  since  graduation 
and  have  had  no  time  for  travel  and  very  little 
opportunity  for  any  kind  of  recreation." 
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Carroll  writes:  **  Have  been  since  graduation 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa. ,  a  large  part  of  the  time,  also 
for  a  short  while  at  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Yours 
truly."  He  is  now  an  attorney-at-law  in 
Towanda,  Pa.  Was  for  a  while  in  the  contract- 
ing business. 

«      4t      * 

Chace  says  his  occupation  is  ''Looking  for 
trouble  for  other  people  and  counsellor  at  law. " 
His  office  address  is  ''  anywhere  I  can  get  busy 
and  especially  546  Warren  Street."  In  answer 
to  the  question  as  to  the  date  and  place  of 
marriage,  he  replies,  **  Should  such  a  thing  ever 
occur,  those  details  will  doubtless  be  mentioned 
in  the  wedding  invitations — please  do  not  send 
flowers."  Wife's  maiden  name  ?  **This  is  just 
what  I  would  like  to  know."  Name  of  wife's 
father  ?  **This  is  another  little  detail  I  haven't 
been  able  to  arrange  as  yet,  but  it's  a  100— i 
shot  that  he'll  be  an  old,  fat,  nervous,  tight- 
wad, with  a  perpetual  grouch." 

His  account  of  his  life  is  as  follows:  ''Imme- 
diately after  graduation  I  returned  to  the  famous 
City  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  the  haunts  of  my  ances- 
tors, and  taking  my  father  aside,  said  to  him : 
'  Make  me  one  of  thy  hired  servants.'  He  did. 
Whereupon  I  entered  the  law  offices  of  A.  Frank 
B.  Chace  &  Sons,  and  became  a  living  example 
of  the  proverbial  under-dog. 

'  I  cleaned  the  windows  and  I  swept  the  floor 
And  I  polished  up  the  handle  of  the  big  front  door; 
And  I  polished  it  up  so  carefully ' 

that  soon  after  my  admission  to  the  Bar  of  New 
York  State,  March  6th,  1900,  I  was  taken  in  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  which  consists  of  A.  Frank 
B.  Chace,  Alfred  B.  Chace,  Yale  '92,  J.  Frank 
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Chace,  Yale  ex  '94,  and  the  under-dog  aforesaid, 
Yale  '96. 

**  Up  to  the  present  writing  I  have  been  prac- 
tically anchored  in  these  delightful  surroundings, 
with  the  exception  of  the  year  1898  when  the 
anchor  slipped  and  I  landed  at  De  Funiak 
Springs,  Fla.,  where  I  spent  the  winter,  having 
been  pleasantly  entertained  en  route  by  one 
Mallon  at  Cincinnati.  Since  then  I  have  been 
zealously  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  my  way. 
*  ♦  *  I  am  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
University  Club  of  Hudson,  and  hope  soon  to  be 
elected  President  of  some  large  bank  where 
money  lies  around  loose.     Pax  vobiscum^  '96." 


Chandler  writes :  **  My  catalogue  of  events  is 
very  limited.  Since  graduation  I  have  been  first 
substitute  in  the  New  Haven  Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  the  manipulation  of  the  *  Kitchen  Furni- 
ture,' viz. :  Bass  Drum,  Cymbals  and  Triangle. 
Of  the  three  I  feel  attached  more  particularly  to 
the  Triangle,  as  being  much  easier  to  play  in 
tune.  Have  been  in  the  Music  Department  of 
Yale  since  '96,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music  in  1901.  Have  been  Organist  and  Choir 
Master  of  the  Prospect  M.  E.  Church,  Bristol, 
Conn.,  since  May  i,  1898,  where  I  have  given  a 
series  of  organ  recitals  every  year.  Have  several 
times  taken  Professor  Jepson's  place  in  Battell 
Chapel  and  also  conducted  his  Harmony  Classes. 

**  My  Concert  Overture  for  Full  Orchestra  (for 
which  I  received  my  degree  in  music)  was  played 
by  the  New  Haven  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
conducted  by  the  composer  at  the  Annual  Con- 
cert of  the  Department,    May  1901.     The  past 
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winter  I  have  studied  the  organ  with  Mr.  H.  R. 
Shelley  of  New  York  City.  Was  conductor  of 
the  Yale  Divinity  Glee  Club  the  last  part  of  this 
college  year.  All  this  is  mere  nonsense  for  me  to 
write,  as  I  have  done  nothing  worth  recording. 

'*  Was  laid  up  for  a  year  with  paralysis  of  my 
right  hand  in  '98,  but  am  thankful  to  say  that  I 
am  well  over  it  now.  Grew  a  mustache  in  '97  or 
'98,  but  it  was  so  sad  that  it  was  given  up  as  a 
bad  job.  Am  fast  getting  bald  although  I  can 
hardly  hope  to  be  more  than  a  close  second  to 
Tutor  Farr  and  Tubby  Durfee.  Had  the  honor 
of  playing  the  wedding  music  for  Charliy  Birely 
and  Howard  Peck. 

''This  is  the  limit  in  more  ways  than  one." 


Chapman  writes:  ''I  lived  for  three  years  at 
Bridgeport  spending  my  time  commuting  to  New 
Haven,  taking  graduate  work  in  English,  and 
doing  some  tutoring.  The  following  three  years 
I  have  been  teaching  Latin,  Greek  and  Geometry 
at  the  Morristown  School  (Morristown,  N.  J.). 
I  can't  say  that  the  life  of  a  Jersey  schoolmaster 
is  especially  eventful. 

''I  am  very  sorry  to  be  so  late  in  sending  in 
my  brief  autobiography.  I  laid  the  original 
blank  form  on  my  desk  to  wait  until  I  had  leisure 
to  compose  a  literary  gem  that  might  do  credit 
to  the  teaching  of  the  immortal  Cook,  and  sud- 
denly awake  to  the  fact  that  I  am  disgracefully 

late." 

«    *    « 

Charnley  was,  for  a  while.  Treasurer  or  some- 
thing of  the  Garden  City  Steel  &  Wire  Com- 
pany of  Chicago.     This  concern  was  bought  out 
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by  the  Trust  in  1898,  and  **  since  that  time,** 
writes  one  of  his  friends,  **  Douglas  has  spent 
his  summers  at  his  father's  place  in  Wisconsin 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  in  Chicago  and  in  Cuba, 
where  he  controls  a  plantation,  tobacco  and 
coffee  being  his  specialties.  His  father  has  built 
a  place  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  where  in  all  prob- 
ability Douglas  the  Fair  will  spend  his  winters. 
As  a  permanent  address  I  think  he  would  proba- 
bly give  Chicago  Athletic  Club,  Chicago,  and 
you  may  put  that  down  without  any  doubt  of  his 
eventually  getting  mail  sent  there.  He  has 
turned  into  such  a  fusser  that  I  guess  he  could 
not  get  the  time  to  send  in  his  data.  He  is  not 
married  and  he  has  no  regular  business.** 

(See  also    Henry   Baker's   article   on  the    '96 

Colony  in  Chicago.) 

«    «     « 

Chickering  studied  at  Harvard  1896-97,  and 
received  the  degree  of  M.A.  During  the  year 
1897-98  he  was  Teacher  of  Classics  and  Mathe- 
matics at  the  Concord  School,  Concord,  Mass. 
He  then  became  head  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Department  in  the  Jamaica  High  School  at 
Jamaica,  Greater  New  York,  **and,*'he  writes, 
**I  am  still  at  the  same  old  job.  Since  1899 
I  have  been  doing  some  work  in  Latin  and 
Greek  at  Columbia  each  year,  looking  toward 
a  higher  degree  in  the  still  indefinite  future. 
On  July  6,  1901,  Miss  Cornelia  Baldwin  Colton 
of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  became  Mrs.  Chickering.  We 
took  a  rather  long  trip  through  the  State  of  New 
York  and  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  details 
of  which  I  cannot  give  in  full — and  I  would  not 
spoil  them  by  any  attempt  at  condensation." 
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Chittenden  went  down  to  Johns  Hopkins  and 
studied  medicine.  Incidentally  he  got  an  M.A., 
from  Yale  in  1899.  After  graduating  in  1900 
from  the  medical  school  and  winning  appoint- 
ments to  the  House  Staffs  of  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  and  the  New  York 
Hospital,  he  went  home  to  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
for  six  months  private  practice  and  then  accepted 
the  New  York  Hospital  appointment. 

**I  am  about  to  finish  my  service  as  House 
Surgeon,"  he  concludes,  **and  in  July  expect  to 
sail  for  Germany  to  do  some  work  in  surgery  and 
clinical  medicine." 


T.  B.  Clark  reports:  "After  leaving  New 
Haven  in  1896  I  rested  just  one  week  at  my 
sister's  home  in  Pelham,  N.  Y.,  and  then  set  sail 
for  Pittsburg.  I  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Solar  Steel  Works  where  I  proceeded  to  find 
out  how  little  I  knew  about  making  steel.  Al- 
though my  father  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
steel  business  in  Pittsburg  and  all  my  brothers 
followed  in  his  footsteps,  it  is  wonderful  how 
little  knowledge  of  steel  I  had  absorbed  up  to 
the  time  when  I  put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
Fortunately  I  managed  to  pick  up  a  little  knowl- 
edge here  and  a  little  there  until  in  a  year  or  so 
I  reached  the  exalted  position  of  purchasing 
agent.  In  this  capacity  I  labored  until  the 
spring  of  1899  when  our  company  was  absorbed 
by  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Company. 

**  After  turning  over  my  records  to  the  new 
company  I  decided  to  take  a  long  vacation  and 
so  I  went  to  Magnolia,  Mass.,  where  my  mother 
had  a  summer  cottage.     At  Magnolia  I  was  in- 
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tensely  busy  doing  nothing  but  I  stuck  it  out 
until  fall.  I  never  was  a  good  loafer  and  when  I 
got  back  to  Pittsburg  I  cast  around  for  some- 
thing to  do,  and  right  here  I  found  the  hardest 
task  of  my  life.  Finally  my  artistic  tempera- 
ment got  the  better  of  me  and  I  became  inter- 
ested in  the  art  of  illustrating.  Personally  I 
can't  draw  a  picture  of  a  golf  ball  but  I  have  a 
few  artists  around  me  and  fortunately  I  am  only 
called  upon  to  draw  an  occasional  check.  In  the 
spring  of  1900,  I  organized  the  Solar  Engraving 
Company  of  which  I  am  President,  and  have  been 
engaged  in  this  business  ever  since." 


Walter  Clark  writes:  "After  graduating  with 
'96,  I  spent  three  uneventful  but  decidedly  pleas- 
ant years  in  the  Yale  Law  School,  rooming  in 
Pierson  Hall  with  a  *star'  crowd  of  '96  men. 
I  passed  off  the  Bar  Exams,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  get  into 
the  office  of  Bristol,  Stoddard  &  Bristol,  of  New 
Haven,  for  the  third  year  in  the  law  school.  On 
leaving  New  Haven,  "Billy  "  Arnold  and  I  en- 
tered into  a  partnership,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Clark  &  Arnold,  and  opened  an  office  at  50  State 
St.,  Hartford,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
gratified  at  the  success  of  our  venture.  In  the 
spring  of  1900,  Dr.  E.  V.  Raynolds,  instructor  of 
the  senior  academic  course,  Debates  on  Public 
Questions,  was  obliged  to  take  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence because  of  ill  health,  and  I  was  invited 
to  substitute  for  him.  He  was  eventually  obliged 
to  give  up  the  course  entirely.  I  have  been 
retained  in  the  position,  and  find  the  work  and 
the  opportunity  it  offers  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
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the  college  very  delightful.  I  go  to  New  Haven 
one  afternoon  (Tues.)  of  each  week  to  conduct 
the  class.  Early  in  1900  I  was  elected  a  council- 
man from  the  loth  ward  in  this  city,  and  am  now 
serving  my  third  term.  I  was  Vice-President  of 
the  board  last  year,  and  am  President  this  year. 
I  am  Vice-President  and  Director  of  the  Wil- 
limantic  Traction  Co. ,  which  is  a  street  railway 
with  privileges  of  about  twenty-five  miles,  con- 
necting Willimantic  with  the  surrounding  towns 
and  running  through  that  city,  now  in  course  of 
construction.  We  are  counsel  for  the  road,  and 
obtained  its  charter  from  the  legislature. 

''I  hope  this  is  a  sufficient  violation  of  the 
good  old  rule  of  not  talking  about  one's  self, 
to  satisfy  even  you !  Please  cut  out  of  it  all  you 
can.  As  I  told  Mait,  I  hope  that  I  can  report 
my  marriage  before  your  records  go  to  press." 

He  did.     It  took  place  June  26,  1902.     The 

day  after  Sexennial. 

«    «    « 

Cochran  says:  **  I  really  have  nothing  inter- 
esting to  write  of  my  career.  Since  1896  I  have 
been  right  here  in  Yonkers  in  the  manufacturing 
business,  with  an  occasional  trip  off,  and  am 
at  present  President  of  Alex.  Smith  &  Sons  Car- 
pet Co."  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
important  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  country. 
Cochran  is  also  a  Director  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  R.  R. 

4t      4t      « 

Coit  is  a  railroad  man.  He  started  with  the 
New  York  Central,  then  went  down  to  Central 
America  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Honduras 
Railroad,  and  then  returned  to  this  country  and 
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worked  for  the  Great  Northern  at  various  points 
between  St.  Paul  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  Since 
April  I,  1901,  he  has  been  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Spokane  Falls  &  Northern  Rail- 
way, with  headquarters  at  Spokane,  Wash. 

*  *    * 

Coleman  labels  his  report,  ''The  short  and 
simple  annals  of  the  poor."  He  studied  one  year 
at  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  with  Tom 
Archbald,  one  year  at  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary  (Congregational),  and  one  at  the 
Divinity  School  of  Chicago  University,  receiving 
his  degree  in  1899  at  the  September  convocation. 
Meantime  he  did  some  preaching  at  various 
churches.  He  adds:  ** Since  then  have  been 
teaching  History  and  Church  History  in  Butler 
College,  Indianapolis,  and  preaching  among  the 
Christian  Churches.  Most  notable  accomplish- 
ments since  graduation  have  been  helping  to 
send  several  men  to  Yale  and  refraining  from 
writing  a  book.  Spent  a  month  after  my  mar- 
riage (June  1901)  at  Camden,  Maine." 

*  *    * 

Colgate  writes :  **The  story  of  my  life  is  as 
follows:  Shortly  after  graduation  I  went  to 
Chicago  where  I  learned  my  first  lessons  in  busi- 
ness in  the  Produce  Refrigerating  Co.  I  enjoyed 
life  in  the  Windy  City  for  two  years  but  in  Dec. 
of  '98  my  sojourn  was  cut  short  by  my  swallow- 
ing a  typhoid  germ.  It  took  me  nearly  three 
months  to  eject  the  bug  from  my  system  but  by 
the  following  March  I  was  strong  enough  to  start 
on  a  trip  around  the  world.  Tom  Archbald 
accompanied  me  and  for  six  months  we  had  the 
time  of  our  lives. 
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**Upon  my  return  I  tried  my  luck  in  a  con- 
tracting business  bearing  the  name  of  the  Mer- 
rick Fireproofing  Co.  The  company  was  a  small 
one  but  was  always  ready  to  tackle  the  mason 
work  on  the  highest  of  sky-scrapers.  For  two 
years  I  was  identified  with  the  company,  but  in 
Jan'y  of  1902  I  was  offered  a  position  with  Col- 
gate &  Co.,  and  am  now  hard  at  work  selling 
soap.  During  the  last  three  years  I  have  been 
living  with  my  brothers  in  Orange  and  at  the  last 
presidential  election  I  voted  the  straight  Repub- 
lican ticket. "  *    *    * 

C.  Collins  writes:  **  For  one  year  after  grad- 
uation acted  as  travelling  tutor  to  two  boys, 
travelling  with  them  in  Egypt,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  France  and  England.  From 
1897-1900  was  draughtsman  in  the  Architectural 
office  of  Peabody  &  Stearns,  Boston.     In  April 

1900  sailed  for  England  and  travelled  and 
studied  in  England,  Holland,  Belgium  and  France 
until  September  1900,  when  I  went  to  Paris  and 
passed  the  Examination  for  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts  in  October.  Remained  at  the  School  until 
May  1901,  when  I  went  on  a  sketching  tour  to 
Italy  and  Switzerland  returning  to  the  Ecole  in 
August.      Worked    at    the    Ecole    from    Aug. 

1901  to  March  1902.  Went  to  Germany  for 
two  months,  returned  to  Boston  April  1902, 
and  became  associated  with  Francis  R.  Allen, 
Architect.  My  engagement  was  announced  in 
May  1902."  *    ♦    * 

E.  D.  Collins  writes:  **Foote  Fellow  and 
graduate  student  at  Yale,  '96-'99;  Assistant  in 
History  to  Prof.  G.  B.  Adams,  1896-7,  1897-8; 
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Assistant  in  History  to  Prof.  E.  G.  Bourne, 
1897-8,  1898-9;  Instructor  in  History  at  Yale, 
1 899-1 900,  giving  the  course  in  Medieval  History 
during  Prof.  Adams's  absence  in  Europe ;  Instruc- 
tor in  History  at  Yale,  1900-01,  in  the  course  of 
European  History  offered  to  Sophomores.  Dur- 
ing last  year  of  graduate  work  took  a  trip  to 
England  and  the  continent,  spending  several 
months  in  independent  research  in  the  British 
Museum  and  Public  Record  Office,  and  travelling 
thro'  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland 
and  Italy.  At  the  Public  Record  Office,  by 
special  perniission  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
Treasury  Records  comprising  the  confiscated 
books  of  the  Royal  African  Company  were  for 
the  first  time  opened  to  inspection.  The  results 
of  this  work  were  embodied  in  the  Thesis,  *  The 
Royal  African  Company,  1585-1831,*  and  a  few 
chapters  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  for  1900,  under 
the  title,  'Studies  in  the  Colonial  Policy  of 
England,  1672-1680:  The  Plantation,  The  Royal 
African  Company,  and  The  Slave  Trade.*  A 
brief  study  in  American  Colonial  affairs  is  to  be 
published  in  the  Report  of  the  same  Association 
for  1901,  under  title  'Committees  of  Corres- 
pondence of  the  American  Revolution.' 

''Declined  a  reappointment  at  Yale  to  accept 
a  business  position  in  June,  1901,  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  publishers  of  a  farm  paper  recently 
started  in  Vermont,  and  in  October  became  its 
Managing  Editor.  The  sale  of  the  paper  will 
involve  a  change  of  management  within  a  few 
months  and  I  contemplate  re-entering  school 
work,  or  the  further  pursuit  of  historical  studies. 
Am  at  present  living  at  Barton  Landing,  Ver- 
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monty  and  am  temporarily  engaged  in  preparing 
a  school  text-book  on  the  history  of  that  State. " 


Colton  writes :  ''I  have  answered  one  set  of 
questions,  I  think,  but  will  make  out  another 
sheet  if  you  say — ^the  beauty  about  my  history 
being  that  I  never  tell  it  twice  the  same.  It  won  t 
be  brilliant.  Presupposing  I  ever  had  an  idea, 
the  daily  grind  of  business  has  crushed  the  last 
one  years  ago.  Everything  is  gone — hair,  brains, 
beauty  and  the  rest.  I  am  physically  incapable 
of  doing  justice  to  my  history.  ♦  *  *  j  have 
done  nothing  for  the  past  two  years  but  explain 
why  Edgar  left  the  Lackawanna.  The  real  rea- 
son, by  the  way,  was  that  so  many  committees 
were  sent  to  him  from  parties  of  '96  men  intend- 
ing to  visit  the  Pan  American  Exposition  and 
anxious  to  get  passes,  that  the  poor  fellow  was 
obliged  to  quit.  I  suppose  you  know  I  am  still 
with  the  Lackawanna,  in  fact  that  is  the  only 
business  position  I  have  held  since  leaving  the 
New  York  Law  School  in  1898.  Early  last  Feb- 
ruary the  fortunate  resignation  of  the  former 
Advertising  Agent  gave  me  the  place,  and  since 
then  I  have  been  as  thick  as  thieves  with  poster 
artists  and  other  promoters  of  cheap  publicity. 
♦     ♦     ♦"     For    particulars    of    marriage    see 

Gamology. 

*    *    * 

Conklin  writes:  ''My  poor  history  must  be 
very  blessed  for  it  is  most  uninteresting.  I  gradu- 
ated from  the  New  York  Law  School  (in  1898), 
where  I  was  president  of  my  class,  and  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  first  prize  based  on  a  special 
examination  and  essay,  and  also  The  Prize  Tutor- 
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ship,  which  makes  one  a  tutor  for  three  years 
at  $500  per.  I  believe  also  that  my  record  of 
99^  for  the  course  has  not  yet  been  equalled. 
I  have  continued  to  give  instructions  in  the  Law 
School  until  now,  when  the  pressure  of  office 
duties  has  compelled  me  to  abandon  it. 

"As  for  my  professional  work,  I  began  as 
Managing  Clerk  with  Frederic  G.  Dow  at  192 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  in  December  1898, 
and  was  made  a  partner  under  the  firm  name  oJF 
Dow  &  Conklin  on  January  i  1901.  My  partner 
died  on  December  28  1901,  and  since  then  I 
have  continued  alone  under  the  name  of  Dow  & 
Conklin,  with  the  pleasures  and  the  burdens  of 
a  very  pleasant  but  rather  responsible  commer- 
cial and  corporation  law  practice.  You  see  my 
tale  is  short  and  without  incident,  but  such  as  it 

is  you  have  it." 

*  *     * 

Conley  writes:  ** Attended  Buffalo  Law  School 
two  years  serving  clerkship  during  that  time  in 
the  office  of  E.  Corning  Townsend,  Secretary  of 
the  Law  School,  and  graduating  in  1898.  Spent 
a  few  weeks  in  the  office  of  Lewis  &  Lewis,  and 
then  took  place  as  managing  clerk  in  the  office 
of  Potter  &  Wright  (Wm.  Burnet  Wright  Jr., 
'92),  holding  same  up  to  present  time.  Spent 
summer  of  1900  in  Germany,  England  and  Ire- 
land. Summer  of  1901  devoted  largely  to  Pan 
American    Exposition    (and    well    spent,    says 

you)." 

*  41     * 

Coonley  writes:  **For  four  years  following 
graduation  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  a  member 
of  the  large  '96  Colony  in  New  Haven,  while 
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negotiating  with  the  Medical  faculty  for  a  license 
to  practice  upon  an  unsuspecting  public.  From 
July  I,  1900  to  June  i,  1902  I  was  at  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  New  York,  where  five  of  the 
eleven  internes  were  Yale  men.  Since  leaving  the 
hospital  I  have  been  dispensing  pills  and  potions 
under  the  conservative  guidance  of  my  father  at 
Port  Richmond,  N.  Y.  *  *  *  For  three  years 
my  spare  hours  have  been  occupied  under  the 
tutorship  of  that  well-known  instructor  Eros. 
My  progress  though  slow  was  steady  and  on 
April  12  1902  the  degree  was  granted — and  my 
engagement  to  Miss  Worth  was  announced. '' 


Corbitt  writes :  *  *  The  summer  after  graduating 
at  Yale  I  spent  in  idleness.  In  October  I  entered 
the  New  York  Law  School,  and  studied  there 
until  June  1898,  at  which  time  I  graduated, 
receiving  the  degree  of  LL.B. — to  my  surprise 
'with  honor.*  In  July  1898  I  obtained  a  position 
as  law  clerk  in  the  office  of  Shipman,  Larocque 
&  Choate  of  New  York,  and  remained  with  that 
firm  until  September  1899.  ^°  September  1899, 
I  formed  a  copartnership  for  the  practice  of  law 
with  J.  Allison  Kelly  and  Fritz  W.  Hoeninghaus 
under  the  firm  name  of  Corbitt,  Kelly  &  Hoening- 
haus ;  and  as  a  member  of  said  firm  I  have  since 
been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  the  City 
of  New  York." 


Harry  Cross  writes:  **Went  to  California 
autumn  1896,  returned  in  November,  married 
December.  Went  California  for  winter  returning 
April  1897.     Began  study  law  Cambridge,  Har- 
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vard  School,  October  1897,  lived  there  three 
years.  Graduated  1900,  came  to  Providence 
November  1900,  was  admitted  to  practice  R.  I. 
Bar,  February  1901.  Went  into  firm  Norris  & 
Hoffman  December  1901.  Am  member  Executive 
Com.  R.  I.  Yale  Alumni  Association  which 
organized  last  year."     (For  births  of  children 

see  Gamology.) 

*  *    * 

Redmond  Cross  writes:  ''  I  was  in  the  banking 
business  in  London  for  a  year  after  graduation, 
coming  back  to  New  York  to  go  into  the  Man- 
hattan Trust  Co.  In  1898  I  became  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  and  on  the 
formation  of  the  Morton  Trust  Co.  in  1899,  I 
became  secretary  of  it.  I  was  subsequently  made 
Treasurer  of  the  Morton  Trust  Co.  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Cuba  Co.,  both  of  which  positions  I 
resigned  last  summer.  I  went  to  British  Columbia 
last  fall  on  a  shooting  trip,  and  have  been 
travelling  in  Mexico,  California  and  Oregon  this 
spring.    Residence  address,  Newfoundland,  New 

Jersey." 

*  *    * 

Curtiss  writes:  **The  three  years  immediately 
preceding  my  admission  to  the  Bar  of  the  State 
of  New  York  were  strenuously  spent  at  Columbia 
University  in  the  School  of  Law.  After  receiving 
my  degree  (1899)  ^  passed  my  summer  abroad, 
mostly  spending  my  time  sporting  about  the  golf 
links  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  September  I 
entered  the  law  offices  of  Reed,  Simpson,  Thacher 
&.  Barnum  where  I  remain  even  unto  the  present 
writing.  The  City  of  New  York  has  been  my 
residence,  and  barring  the  accident  of  Foreign 
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Alliance  will  probably  remain  so.     I  have  lost 

sixteen  pounds  in  weight,  which  those  of  my 

class-mates  who  only  remember  the  rotundity  of 

my  shape  in  Senior  Year  will,  I  am  sure,  greatly 

felicitate  me  on. " 

m    *    m 

Damon  writes:  ''June  1896  to  date  has  found 
me  earning  a  good  share  of  my  own  bread  and 
butter.  Have  been  around  the  world  once  and 
in  Europe  three  times.  Was  married  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  Two  daughters — haven't  got  time  to 
tell  you  all  about  them.  I  will  write  you  a  long 
letter  some  day,  but  John  Hollister  turned  up 
here  with  his  wife  this  A.  M. " 

Damon  went  over  to  Scotland  after  graduation 

and  entered  an  accountant's  office  in  Glasgow 

in  order  to  learn  the  business.     After  his  marriage 

in  January,  1899,  he  went  home  to  Honolulu  by 

way  of  Asia.     Has  since  then  been    engaged 

in  banking  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  is  said 

to  be  doing  remarkably  well.     The  firm  name  is 

Bishop  &  Co. 

*    *    * 

Albert  Davis  writes:  "On  June  24th,  1896, 
I  hurriedly  left  the  Alumni  Dinner  to  catch  a 
train  for  New  York  and  start  work  at  a  desk 
in  the  Macmillan  Co.,  Publishers.  I  have  always 
regretted  that  I  did  not  wait  for  dessert.  From 
June  25th  1896  until  July  3rd  1897  I  was  mana- 
ger of  the  Subscription  Department  here.  This 
consisted  of  listening  to  the  hard  luck  stories 
of  book-agents  about  trying  to  collect  from  those 
migratory  men  of  vague  address  known  as  sub- 
scribers, and  keeping  tde  meagre  records  of  the 
same.     An  inducement  took  me  to  the  Winthrop 
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Press,  where,  from  July  6th  1897  to  April  4th 
1898  I  chased  the  elusive  printing  order  and 
took  a  turn  or  two  at  being  printer's  devil.  An- 
other inducement  of  the  kind  we  look  for  took 
me  to  the  American  Lithographic  Co.,  where 
from  April  5th  1898  to  January  28th  1901  I  took 
printing  orders  on  commission  and  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  designs  and  advertising  matter. 

^  *  During  this  month  I  had  formed  plans  for  a 
partnership  with  Carroll  J.  Post  Jr.  On  January 
29th  I  sailed  with  Col.  Brainard,  U.  S.  Purchas- 
ing Commissary  at  New  York,  and  a  small  party 
of  his  on  the  U.  S.  Transport  McClellan,  Two 
days  out  we  met  a  hurricane  which  smashed 
our  steering  gear  and  carried  away  our  stern  gun 
and  everything  movable.  I  was  not  in  this  class, 
though  I  floated  around  on  the  incoming  waves 
in  my  cabin  for  two  days  and  nights  and  under 
these  circumstances  found  Hennessey's  Three 
Star  the  only  genuine  star  of .  hope.  The  rudder 
was  finally  secured  by  ropes  and  we  made  San 
Juan,  Porto  Rico,  where  we  repaired.  We  next 
visited  Santiago,  Manzanillo,  Gibara,  etc.,  in 
Cuba  and  went  to  all  the  battlefields  and  other 
points  of  interest,  having  a  great  time  every- 
where. By  March  ist  I  was  back  in  New  York 
and  began  on  that  day  the  copartnership  with 
Post,  under  the  firm  name  of  Post  &  Davis. 
Our  business  was  the  designing,  writing  up, 
making  plates  for,  and  printing  all  kinds  of 
books  and  other  work  for  advertisers. 

**  The  first  month  saw  us  successfully  under  way. 
During  the  second  a  promising  proposition  was 
made  us,  and,  with  two  more  partners,  the  Post  & 
Davis  Co.  was  incorporated  on  the  first  of  June. 
We  commenced  the  manufacture  of  color  plates 
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and  some  of  our  productions  appeared  in  Harper's 
and  in  the  Century  magazine.  We  soon,  how- 
ever, began  to  devote  all  our  energies  to  the 
making  of  photogravure  plates  by  a  new  process 
of  our  own,  and  to  printing  them  at  high  speed 
upon  a  specially  adapted  power  press. 

**  Up  to  the  present  time  the  printing  of  photo- 
gravure plates  has  been  successfully  accom- 
plished only  by  slow  and  laborious  hand  printing, 
and  all  efforts  to  adapt  it  to  machine  have  failed. 
We  were  assured  of  a  great  many  large  orders 
if  we  succeeded,  and  with  our  improved  plates 
and  better  machine  success  seemed  very  possible. 
The  winter  of  190 1-2  we  spent  in  trying  to 
perfect  the  working  of  machine  and  plate  together. 
Our  men  were  very  skilful.  Post  added  many 
improvements  to  the  press — it  is  needless  to  say 
we  all  worked  hard — but,  though  several  pub- 
lishers kindly  assured  us  that  our  product  was  a 
distinct  advance  over  everything  tried  in  such  a 
way  before,  it  was  not  quite  good  enough.  The 
pictures  were  a  little  dull,  as  the  necessarily 
great  pressure  of  the  machine  wore  down  their 
fine  etched  lines  very  quickly.  They  could  not 
compete  in  quality  with  hand  work  nor  were  they 
distinctly  different  enough  to  create  a  field  of 
their  own.  Therefore  on  April  i6th  of  this  year 
I  went  in  with  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Pub- 
lishers, as  an  assistant  in  the  manufacturing  de- 
partment. Here  the  paper  is  bought,  the  print- 
ing and  plate  orders  given  out,  and  the  whole 
process  of  making  the  books  carried  on.  And 
here  I  hand  out  words  of  cheer  and  sometimes 
material  solace  to  the  poor  wan-visaged  prowlers 
after  printing  orders,  who  hunt  the  thorny  jungle 
of  these  hungry  woods  as  I  did  once." 
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Davis  lived  in  New  York  until  May,  1901. 
Since  then  he  has  resided  in  Summit,  N.  J.,  with 
his  younger  brother  and  sister  who  have  come  on 

from  Cincinnati. 

*  *    * 

Edward  Davis  has  been  in  the  hardware  busi- 
ness since  1896, — for  the  first  four  or  five  years 
with  the  firm  of  Davis  Hunt  &  Co.,  and  since 
then  with  The  Davis  Hunt  Collister  Co.,  of 
which  corporation  he  is  secretary  and  director. 
In  October,  1898,  he  was  married  at  Bay  City, 

Mich. 

*  *    * 

Clarence  Day  started  as  ofiice  boy  in  his 
father's  office  in  Wall  Street,  in  July,  1896. 
February,  1897,  he  bought  a  seat  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  in  January,  1898,  was  admitted 
to  partnership  in  the  banking  firm  of  Clarence  S. 
Day  &  Co.  The  following  April  the  Government 
called  on  the  New  York  Naval  Militia  (of  which 
he  was  a  member)  to  man  the  old  Civil  War 
Monitor  Nahant^  and  defend  the  country's  coasts 
from  the  proud  invader.  In  the  absence  of  said 
invader  the  crew  cleaned  decks.  After  they 
were  regularly  enlisted  in  the  Navy,  however, 
Day  was  appointed  as  ** Yeoman"  in  charge  of 
food  supplies  and  clothing. 

'*  And  to  while  some  amidst  the  roar 
Of  shot  and  shell  laid  waste  the  shore 

That  once  belonged  to  Spain, 
He  spent  the  summer  afternoons 
Feeding  a  frenzied  crew  on  prunes— 

(They  also  roared — ^In  vain!) " 

The  Nation  relieved  him  of  this  painful  task  in 
September,  and  he  returned  to  the  tumultuous 
environs  of  Wall  Street. 
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In  1899  he  ran  foul  of  an  attack  of  rheumatism 

while  on  a  cruise  with  the  Militia,  and  early  in 

1900  was  obliged  temporarily  to  give  up  active 

business.     Much  of  his  time  since  then  has  been 

spent  in   travelling  for  his  health,  notably  in 

Colorado  and  (God  help  him!)  South  Carolina; 

but  he   is   now  almost  recovered  and  expects 

to  return  to  Wall   Street  within  the  next  few 

months. 

*    *    * 

Sherman  Day  writes:  **  Upon  .leaving  college 
I  entered  the  employ  of  my  father's  firm,  Day  & 
Heaton,  bankers  and  brokers  in  Wall  Street. 
Finding  that  business  was  very  dull  and  that  I 
was  by  no  means  accumulating  the  vast  wealth 
which  had  been  anticipated,  I  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  study  of  the  law,  and  in  1899 
graduated  with  some  kind  of  a  degree — I  don't 
know  what  kind  but  think  it  was  LL.B. — from 
the  New  York  Law  School.  Ever  since  I  have 
enjoyed  a  very  large  and  lucrative  practice  in  my 
profession.  Messrs.  Hornblower,  Byrne,  Miller 
&  Potter,  a  prominent  firm  of  attorneys,  retain 
me  to  manage  the  interests  of  their  many  clients, 
and  I  am  at  present  in  the  employ  of  that  firm. 

' 'Although  of  a  pleasing  and  engaging  person- 
ality, I  am  not  married,  and  all  indications  are 
serene  and  tranquil.  I  have  no  children,  and  if 
I  had  I  would  not  mention  it.  Such  director- 
ships as  I  hold  are  neither  of  a  remunerative  or 
highly  distinguished  character,  and  I  have  done 
no  travelling  with  the  exception  of  several  fleet- 
ing trips  to  Europe. 

''I  regret  that  business  pressure  compels  me 
to  bring  this  interesting  career  to  an  end. " 
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Dayton  writes;  **0n  leaving  college  it  was 
my  intention  to  return  for  post-graduate  work, 
but  a  long  illness  with  typhoid  fever  changed  my 
plans.  After  having  fully  recovered  I  left  my 
old  home  in  Torrington,  Conn.,  in  the  spring  of 
1897,  and  came  to  New  York  City  in  search  of 
a  livelihood.  My  first  engagement  was  with  the 
firm  of  Ackerman  &  Ross,  Architects.  Archi- 
tecture seemed  to  me  a  very  agreeable  profes- 
sion, with  the  one  exception  that  the  present 
was,  and  the  immediate  future  seemed  to  be, 
unaccompanied  by  that  pecuniary  return  which 
makes  life  enjoyable.  Therefore  with  this  mer- 
cenary end  in  view  I  resorted  to  teaching  in  the 
New  York  Public  Schools.  This  position  I  was 
fortunate  in  keeping  until,  in  January  1900,  I 
received  and  accepted  an  offer  to  go  with  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Fred  Macey  Co.  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  makers  of  office  and  library 
furniture. 

**  But  underneath  this  there  had  been  running  a 
plot  which  reached  a  climax  on  Dec.  30,  1900.  In- 
asmuch as  I  was  unable  to  provide  for  myself  alone, 
I  decided  to  get  assistance  to  spend  my  income. 
This  thought  was  not  original  with  me  nor  has  it 
proven  impolitic:  since  the  celebration  of  matri- 
mony our  only  embarassments  have  been  class 
dues  and  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  subscription. 

**To  return  to  my  professional  and  business 
metamorphoses,  after  staying  with  the  Fred 
Macey  Co.  about  sixteen  months,  the  stone 
rolled  over  again  and  I  allied  myself  with  the 
Library  Bureau  (New  York)  with  whom  I  still 
find  employment. 

**Cedric  Lodge  Dayton,  a  promising  young 
Yale  boy,  came  to  his  glad  parents  last  Decern- 
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ber.    Thus  far  nothing  has  happened  to  diminish 
their  happiness  or  their  hopes. " 


Dean  is  a  philologist.  The  year  after  gradua- 
tion he  spent  in  post-graduate  studies  at  Yale. 
The  two  following  years  he  held  a  fellowship  in 
Indo-European  Philology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  studies  here  were  in  Greek, 
Sanscrit  and  Arabic.  During  1 899-1901  he  was 
at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  this 
last  year  he  spent  at  Columbia  University  and  at 
Union  Seminary  (New  York).  **  At  Columbia,*' 
he  concludes,  **the  courses  taken  were  chiefly  in 
Persian.  Regarding  my  work  for  the  future,  I 
cannot  now  speak,  as  I  have  made  no  definite 
plans. 


f> 


deForest  writes:  **In  the  fall  of  1896  I  en- 
tered the  Columbia  Law  School,  was  graduated 
in  due  course  in  June  1899,  and  was  subse- 
quently in  the  same  month  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  the  law  in  New  York.  To  become  a 
full  fledged  lawyer  in  New  York  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  an  examination  of  one's  character,  which 
examination  was  held  in  the  midst  of  our  Trien- 
nial celebrations,  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
after  Willard  Drown's  famous  night  charge  up 
Chapel  Street  with  rockets  and  Roman  candles, 
through  the  bands  of  Spaniards  gathered  on 
Santiago  Hill ;  and  I  wish  to  record  in  large  and 
indelible  type  the  fact  that  every  member  of  '96 
taking  that  examination  passed  the  searching 
eye  of  the  august  examiners  unscathed. 

**  Shortly  after  admission  to  the  Bar  I  entered 
the  law  office  of  Messrs.  Strong  &  Cadwalader. 
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I  remained  there  until  May,  1900,  when  I  went 
into  the  office  of  deForest  Brothers,  and  was 
subsequently  (July,  1901)  admitted  to  partner- 
ship in  this  firm,  composed  of  my  father,  Robert 
W.  deForest,  Yale  '70,  and  uncle,  Henry  W. 
deForest,  Yale  '76. 

*'  In  the  fall  of  1900  I  spent  three  months  in 
Idaho  and  Washington  on  business,  and  in  Decem- 
ber 1900  and  January  1901  made  a  trip  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  on  the  same  matter.  I  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Bar  Association  of  New  York  in  1901, 
and  have  served  on  the  Race  Committee  of  the 
Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  of  which  I 
am  now  Chairman,  since  1899.  Lack  of  ink 
prevents  further  enumeration  of  my  accomplish- 
ments." 

*  *    * 

Denison  writes:  ''Since  graduation  I  spent 
one  year  in  the  banking  business,  then  spent 
three  months  outing  in  Colorado  for  health. 
The  next  two  years  I  spent  in  Washington  City 
attending  the  Columbian  Law  School.  Gradu- 
ated in  Class  of  1899  receiving  the  two  degrees 
of  LL.B.  and  LL.M.  Was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
of  Illinois  by  examination  in  October,  J899. 
Began  practising  in  June,  1900,  here  at  my  old 
home  (Marion,  111.).  Formed  a  partnership  with 
W.  W.  Duncan,  an  old  lawyer,  and  have  been 
busy  ever  since.  We  now  represent  profession- 
ally the  two  banks  here  and  the  Chicago  &  East- 
ern Illinois  R.  R." 

*  *    * 

deSibour  writes:  "After  graduation  I  entered 
the  office  of  Ernest  Flagg,  architect,  and  re- 
mained there  for  two  years.     From  there  I  went 
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to  the  office  of  Bruce  Price,  architect,  and  re- 
mained there  for  one  year.  A/ter  which  I  went 
to  Paris  and  studied  in  the  Atelier  Daumet  & 
Esqui^  of  the  ]&cole  des  Beaux  Arts.  I  remained 
in  Paris  sixteen  months  and  returned  to  New 
York  and  again  went  into  the  office  of  Bruce 
Price  and  am  now  associated  with  him  in  the 
practice  of  Architecture. "  In  November,  1898, 
deSibour  was  married,  and  in  December,  1899,  a 
son  was  bom. 


De  Witt  wrote  that  his  life  had  been  **  too 
varied  **  for  him  to  give  an  account  of  it,  and 
escaped  appeals  for  further  information  by  going 
abroad.  He  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  lumber 
business  for  two  or  three  years  and  then  to  have 
entered  Wall  Street  as  a  clerk  in  Post  &  Flagg's 
office.  In  May,  1900,  he  bought  a  seat  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  became  a  broker  on  his  own 
account.  Is  now  a  * 'specialist*'  in  Southern  Rail- 
way. 

*    *    * 

Dickerman  held  the  Soldiers'  Memorial  Fellow- 
ship for  three  years,  the  first  of  which  he  spent  in 
the  Graduate  School  and  the  other  two  at  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Athens, 
Greece.  Since  then  he  has  been  instructor  in  the 
Greek  Department  at  Yale. 


Douglass  writes:  ''I  attended  the  St.  Louis 
Law  School  and  completed  my  course  in  June 
1898,  after  which  I  entered  the  law  offices  of 
Clinton  Rowell,  where  I  have  since  been  endeavor- 
ing to  get  the  commercial   world  to   give  the 
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young  lawyer  a  chance.  While  in  San  Francisco 
this  spring  I  did  what  I  could  to  aid  one  Billy 
Drown  in  getting  securely  married,  as  I  most 
heartily  approved  of  his  choice.  Nothing  else  of 
Class  interest." 


Drown  studied  law  at  the  Yale  Law  School  for 
two  years  and  then  went  back  to  San  Francisco. 
After  practising  there  for  a  year  and  a  half  he 
was  admitted  to  partnership  in  the  firm  of  Drown, 
Leicester  &  Drown.  **  I  can  assure  you,"  he  adds, 
**  there  is  nothing  *  funny  '  about  myself  or  my 
living  since  graduation  (with  the  exception  of  an 
attempt  to  take  John  Douglass  to  Triennial  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  net),  and  I  protest  against  the 
use  of  the  story  of  my  life  as  an  inducement 
to  friends  of  mine  to  part  themselves  from  the 
purchase  price  of  a  book,  published  by  one  of 
the  money  sharks  of  Wall  Street;  that  fact 
renders  the  work  suspicious,  and  there  must 
be  some  ulterior  motive,  gain  perchance,  so  I 
must  strenuously  request  you  to  make  no  men- 
tion of  myself, — unless  a  just  and  proportipnate 
share  in  the  profits  be  remitted  to  me  at  my 
place  of  business.  Rooms  2,  3,  4  and  5  at  104 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

**  Since  Triennial,  you  say.  Well  the  first 
thing  I  remember  since  was  about  four  or  five 
days  after.  Nothing  to  speak  of  occurred  in 
those  four  or  five  days, — nothing  to  speak  of 
in  respectable  society  or  for  publication.  I  woke 
up  in  New  York,  or  maybe  it  was  some  other 
city, — I'm  quite  sure  it  was  East  of  the  Rockies. 
Had  a  tround  trip  ticket  (great  foresight.  Day) 
and  enough  money  to  reach  San  Francisco  with 
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if  I  only  ate  one  meal  a  day.  Miscalculated 
a  day  and  shook  dice  with  the  porter  to  see 
whether  I  would  owe  him  a  tip  or  he  would  lend 
me  the  price  of  a  meal.  He  thought  he  won  but 
I  never  sent  him  the  tip  so  I  was  only  out  a  meal 
I  never  had. 

*^  Must  have  looked  like  brass  filings,  for  on 
the  train  a  lady  asked  me  if  I  was  travelling  for 
my  health, — told  her  she  ought  to  see  the  other 
two  hundred  fellows  who  were  at  Triennial,  that 
I  wasn't  so  worse. 

**  I  was  very  useful  in  the  office  for  a  few  days 
after  returning,  I  hardly  think  so. 

*'  My  life  since  that  time  has  been  all  one  could 
expect  if  one  wasn't  expecting  too  much.  Have 
become  learned  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and 
have  heard  myself  spoken  of,  and  not  undeservedly 
(though  far  be  it  from  me  to  mention  the  fact  or 
to  use  the  Sexennial  Record  as  a  means  of  adver- 
tising, deeming  such  conduct  unprofessional),  as 
a  rising  and  promising  young  attorney.  On  the 
9th  day  of  April,  1902,  I  took  unto  myself  a 
wife;  the  wedding  ceremony  was  beautiful  and 
impressive  (must  have  been  as  all  the  papers  said 
so) ;  all  the  elite  of  San  Francisco  and  also  my 
friends  were  amongst  those  present,  and  some 
Yaleses,  including  Richard  Follis  '95  S,  Thomas 
Breeze  '93,  Nat  Wilson  '94,  John  H.  Douglass 
'96,  and  Knox  Maddox  '97,  were  ushers.  So 
you  can  judge  what  a  swell  affair  it  must  have 
been." 

Drown  promises  to  supplement  his  letter  by 
forwarding  **a  volume  of  California  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  some  photographs  of  myself 
as  a  hard-working  attorney  and  settled-down 
married  man." 
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Durfee  writes:  ** After  graduation,  pursued 
graduate  studies  in  history  at  Yale  for  2^^  years 
on  the  Eidredge  Fellowship,  Sept.,  1896 — Jan., 
1899.  Was  also  Assistant  in  English  and 
Mediaeval  History  in  1898-99.  Compelled  to 
resign  on  acct.  of  illness.  Spent  year  in  busi- 
ness in  New  York  in  the  office  of  a  manufacturing 
concern  June,  1899 — June,  1900.  Taught  in  the 
Hillhouse  High  School,  New  Haven,  and  the 
New  Britain  High  School,  Sept.,  i9oo^June, 
1 901.  Resumed  graduate  work  at  Yale  in  con- 
nection with  teaching  in  the  City  Schools  of  New 
Haven  Sept.,  1901 — June,  1902.  Shall  teach 
next  year  in  the  High  School  at  Newton,  Mass." 


Eagle  took  his  LL.B.  at  the  New  York  Law 
School  in  1898.  Being  remonstrated  with  for 
the  brevity  of  this  answer  he  replies:  **This 
absolute  ignorance  of  topics  of  the  times  is 
refreshing!  Why  don't  you  read  the  daily 
paper  and  relieve  me  of  the  necessity  of  this 
autobiography. 

**  Well,  it  was  this  way.  The  most  important 
event  of  my  life  since  graduation  is  not  being 
married,  and  the  next  was  being  hit  on  the  head 
with  an  axe  at  Triennial  (which  I  shall  not  play 
for  a  repeater  in  June,  my  fondness  for  ice  cream 
having  grown  less). 

**In  June  1901  I  was  elected  to  the  Council  of 
the  Yale  Club  and  at  the  same  time,  sad  to  relate, 
I  was  appointed  on  the  House  Committee  of  that 
organization.  As  a  catcher  of  kicks  I  have  no 
equal.  I  have  been  an  industrious  pleader  at 
the  law  since  graduation,  and  since  1898  have 
been  practising  with  Harmon  &  Mathewson  of 
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40  Wall  Street,  New  York.  But  the  really 
greatest  events  since  graduation  have  been 
occasionally  glimpses  of  Mallon  in  the  large  city. " 


Eldridge  writes:  ** Commencement  is  over 
and  now  I  shall  celebrate  the  first  day  of  vaca- 
tion by  answering  your  urgent  appeals  for  my 
life-history  since  we  *  commenced*  together  to 
live  apart,  June  1896. 

**I  returned  to  Yale  the  next  fall  after  gradua- 
tion, and  remained  there  as  student  and  instruc- 
tor, all  told,  nine  years.  The  first  year  I  was  a 
plain  P.  G.  in  modern  languages,  with  Germanics 
my  specialty.  In  June  1897,  I  received  an 
appointment  to  teach  German  in  Sheff.,  starting 
in  with  three  lively  divisions  of  ShefF.  freshmen. 
I  continued  my  graduate  work  through  five  years 
though  the  best  of  my  time  was  taken  by  my 
teaching,  being  appointed  to  full  work  as 
Instructor  in  German  in  August  1899,  in  the 
Academic  Department;  where  I  remained  until 
my  appointment  in  July  1901  to  the  cha^ir  of 
modern  languages  in  the  University  of  Idaho." 
(Eldridge  took  an  M.A.  in  1899  and  was  all 
ready  for  his  Ph.D.  except  thesis.) 

**The  summer  of  1900  I  spent  abroad,  mostly 
in  Germany,  also  mostly  in  Hollon  Farr's  old 
joint,  'Pension  Sievers,*  Braunschweig.  On  my 
return  voyage,  I  experienced  the  tale-end  of  the 
big  Galveston  hurricane,  off  the  Banks,  but  got 
into  port  in  time  to  get  to  my  wedding,  Sept.  20 
1900.  Harvey  Chapman  was  my  best  man,  and 
among  the  ushers  were  Jack  Adams,  Hollon 
Farr,  Gregory,  Tubby  Durfee,  Sam  Alvord  (Walt 
Clark  turned  up  sick). 


icx)  Fair 

**In  December  1901  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  of  New 
York  published  an  edition  of  Schiller's  *Braut 
von  Messina'  edited  by  Professor  Palmer  and 
myself. 

**In  August  1901  Mrs.  Eldridge  and  I  moved 
out  here  (Moscow,  Idaho)  beyond  the  Rockies 
to  this  college  town  of  three  or  four  thousand, 
set  in  a  beautiful  region  of  hills  and  mountains, 
about  94  miles  southeast  of  Spokane,  Wash. 
The  climate  is  fine  for  work  and  they  give  me 
plenty  of  it — the  latter,  I  mean — as  I  have 
taught  this  year  seven  courses  in  German, 
French,  and  Spanish.  Next  year  my  assistant 
will  somewhat  relieve  me.  I  enjoy  my  work 
immensely.  At  first  it  seemed  strange  to  have 
all  matters  in  modern  languages  referred  to  me, 
but  I  soon  got  used  to  the  responsibility.  Dr. 
Peters  (Ph.D.  Yale  1901 — Amherst  man)  teaches 
chemistry  here.  He  and  I  work  together  on  the 
Athletics  Committee,  and  I  have  been  Chairman 
of  the  Library  Committee,  of  the  Committee  to 
draw  up  a  system  of  marks  and  cuts  for  next 
year,  and  of  the  Commencement  Committee — 
doing  some  of  '  Jakie  Squab's*  work  on  a  small 
scale.  Shall  not  get  East  this  year  but  hope  to 
next  June  in  time  for  Commencement. 

**  Idaho  is  a  fine  young  state  with  a  university 
of  which  the  people  are  justly  proud.  Uncle 
Sam  helps  out  these  State  institutions  generously, 
you  know." 


Farr  writes:  **  Immediately  after  graduation  I 
went  to  Germany  on  a  Fellowship  from  Yale. 
I  studied  at  Jena,  Heidelberg  and  Berlin.  I  also 
travelled   in   Italy,   Austria,    Switzerland,    Den- 


Field  loi 

mark,    Belgium,    Holland    and    England.       In 

1898   I   returned   to   America    and    have   since 

taught    German    as    Tutor    and    Instructor  at 

Yale."    In  June  1902  he  received  the  degree  of 

M.A. 

*    *    * 

Field  writes:  **  During  the  summer  of  '96  I 
rested  on  my  laurels.  This  gave  me  such  a  bad 
case  of  insomnia  that  I  concluded  I  was  well 
qualified  to  travel  on  the  road  for  a  nursery 
firm,  which  position  I  accepted  in  September 
with  R.  G.  Chase  &  Co.  of  Geneva,  New  York. 
Not  finding  the  sphere  of  activity  large  enough 
I  came  to  New  York  City  January  ist  1897  and 
was  employed  in  the  Passenger  Department  of 
the  New  York  Central.  Shortly  afterwards  I  was 
transferred  to  the  Cashier's  Department. 

**The  only  thing  worth  mentioning  during  the 
following  moons  was  Pop  Loughran's  speech  at 
the  Class  dinner  in  1900.  After  three  years  ser- 
vice with  the  Railroad  I  discovered  that  '  some- 
thing was  the  matter  with  me  inside'  and  an 
extended  trip  west  followed.  I  returned  and 
resumed  work  till  last  summer,  when  the  sun 
rudely  struck  me  and  I  again  went  back  to 
the  Woods — this  time  to  Canada.  Returning  in 
the  fall,  I  seemed  hopelessly  well  for  three 
months,  when  I  gave  shelter  to  a  stray  germ 
which  promptly  developed  into  a  case  of  pneu- 
monia. I  went  South  and  came  back  in  the 
spring  disgustingly  healthy  and  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  Paymaster's  Office.  The  fact  that 
I  was  able  to  be  about  at  all  is  perhaps  due  to 
my  never  having  taken  Peruna  or  Paine's  Celery 
Compound. " 


1 02         Fincke — Fisher — Fitzhugh 

Fincke  studied  medicine  at  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital,  graduating  in  1899  ^^  Valedic- 
torian of  his  Class.  He  won  first  place  as  Interne 
in  the  Brooklyn  Hospital,  and,  after  a  summer  in 
Europe,  began  work  there  in  October,  1899.  His 
service  lasted  until  April,  1901,  in  which  month 
he  was  married.  In  June,  1901,  he  started  to 
practise.    A  son  was  born  in  March  of  this  year. 

*    *     * 

Fisher  writes :  **  Left  New  York  Saturday  after 
graduation  on  S.  S.  Umbria  with  53  pieces  of 
baggage  (pack  of  cards  and  broken-down  trunk). 
Diamonds  successfully  stolen  third  day  out. 
Wheeled  with  Foote,  Ford,  Pardee  and  Cheney 
through  England.  Saw  English  Inns  chiefly. 
Cathedrals  incidentally.  Later,  on  the  Conti- 
nent for  a  month.  Went  to  work  Sept.  21  1896 
with  Hartley  &  Graham,  313  Broadway,  New 
York,  Arms  and  Ammunition — $6  per.  Re- 
mained there  until  February  1899,  with  exception 
of  three  months  during  Spanish  unpleasantness. 
Accepted  position,  which  was  sought  for,  not 
offered,  with  Frank  A.  Munsey.     Been  here  ever 


smce." 


Fisher  is  now  a  Director  of  The  Frank  A. 
Munsey  Co.,  and  The  Library  Bulletin  Co.  His 
service  during  the  war  was  as  a  Private  in  Troop 
A,  New  York  Volunteer  Cavalry,  which  spent 
August  in  Porto  Rico. 

*    *    * 

Fitzhugh  studied  law  in  Pittsburg  for  about 
eighteen  months,  but  then  gave  it  up  and  did 
not  take  his  bar  examinations.  **  Since  then,"  he 
writes,  **I  have  been  in  my  father's  office,  where 
my  position  is  one  not  very  easy  to  catalogue 
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my  father  having  retired  from  active  business. 
You  might  say  *  Clerk  in  the  office  of  the  G.  K. 
Shoenberger  Estate/  if  a  title  must  be  found 
to  dignify  my  clerical  duties.'' 

He  was  married  in  May,  1897,  and  travelled  in 
Northern  Europe  for  about  four  months.  In 
1899  he  spent  eight,  and  in  1901  six,  months  in 
Europe ;  and  in  the  latter  year  he  also  took  a  trip 
to  Mexico,  Florida  and  California. 

*  *    * 

Flaherty  has  been  studying  law.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Connecticut  Bar  in  1898  and  got  a 
degree  from  the  Yale  Law  School  in  1901.  Has 
**  passed  his  life  in  Derby,  Conn., — not  spent 
it.     You  can't  spend  anything  in  Derby." 

*  *    * 

Foote  travelled  in  Europe  during  the  summer 
of  1896,  and  then  entered  the  perfumery  business 
chez  Maison  Bruno  Court  Grasse,  Alpes  Mari- 
times,  France.  From  May,  1897,  to  July,  1898, 
he  lived  in  London  and  worked  in  the  London 
office  of  the  Crown  Perfumery  Co.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1897,  he  took  a  trip  to  Spain.  After  leav- 
ing London  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  the 
New  York  office  of  the  same  company  and  then, 
in  December,  1899,  entered  the  advertising  de- 
partment of  the  publishing  house  of  Harper  & 
Brothers.     Marriage  and  birth  of  son  as  noted  in 

the  Gamology. 

*  *    * 

Forbes  went  into  business  with  his  father 
under  the  firm  name  of  Forbes  &  Son,  Cartage 
Contractors.  He  is  now  President  of  the  A.  M. 
Forbes  Cartage  Co. ,  of  Chicago.  Marriage  and 
birth  of  son  as  noted  in  the  Gamology. 


I04  Ford — Fowler 

Ford  took  his  LL.B.,  at  the  Yale  Law  School 
in  1898,  went  out  to  Detroit,  and  entered  the 
Detroit  Stove  Works.  Has  a  position  in  the 
advertising  department,  or  something.  *'I  en- 
circle three  meals  a  day,"  he  adds,  ''and  lead  a 
quiet.  Godly  life — in  spots." 


Fowler  writes :  **  I  started  the  study  of  medi- 
cine at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  1897,  in  pursuance  of  convictions  formed  be- 
fore entering  Yale.  During  that  year,  I  ran  on 
another  conviction,  which  is  so  connected  with 
the  sentimental  history  of  my  life,  that  further 
mention  might  be  indelicate.  My  future  finan- 
cial interests  became  centered  around  the  d'Auria 
Pumping  Engine  Co. ,  and  that  was,  and  still  is 
a  thing  of  the  future,  so  that  my  life,  since  drop- 
ping medicine  has  been  characterized  by  the 
endeavor  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  best  to  fill 
in  the  time.  I  took  a  short  Law  course  for  the 
use  I  might  make  of  it  in  business,  but  with  no 
idea  of  practising  it.  I  was  in  New  York  Law 
School  during  the  year  1898-1899  and  part  of 
1 899-1 900.  After  that,  the  d'Auria  Pumping  En- 
gine Co.  being  still  in  the  embryonic  stage,  i.  e. 
all  of  its  energy  directed  towards  development 
and  promoting,  I  started  on  the  career  of  an  in- 
structor, and  am  most  happily  and  delightfully 
situated  with  Mr.  Leal,  a  Yale  man,  and  one  of 
the  best  Prep.  Schools  in  the  country. " 

Fowler  married  in  December,  1898.  Daughter 
born,  June,  1900.  He  studied  in  France  and 
Germany  in  1901.  The  school  where  he  is  now 
teaching  is  situated  in  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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Frank  writes:  **  After  leaving  Yale,  joined  a 
bunch  of  '96  men  and  started  the  study  of  the 
Law  at  the  New  York  Law  School,  completing 
the  course  in  June  of  '98  with  an  LL.B.  to  add 
to  my  A.B.  if  I  should  ever  decide  to  run  for 
political  office.  After  two  years  of  poetic  office 
work,  including  serving  legal  papers  and  glorious 
arguments  for  the  adjournment  of  trials  in  courts 
of  every  description,  I  associated  with  three 
other  young  lawyers  under  the  nam  de  plume  of 
Franc.  Neuman,  Frank  &  Newgass,  of  New  York, 
a  firm  now  chiefly  noted  for  the  length  of  its 
name,  but  with  aspirations.  As  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia  and  Ann  Harbor  are  represented  there 
is  never  any  trouble  in  making  bets  on  any  sort 
of  athletic  event. 

'*Life  in  New  York  is  the  chief  event  in  my 
career  since  graduation,  though  I  did  visit  the 
land  of  Buck  &  Ball,  during  the  summer  of  the 
Pan  American.  One  of  the  pleasantest  occasions 
was  my  visit  to  the  Bicentennial  Celebration.  *' 


Fuller  **  graduated  from  the  Yale  Law  School 
in  June  1898.  Entered  the  law  office  of  Fessen- 
den.  Carter  &  Cummings,  now  Fessenden  &  Car- 
ter, at  Stamford,  Connecticut,  in  December  1898, 
and  has  been  there  practising  law  ever  since. 


If 


Fred.  Gaines  graduated  from  the  Yale  Law 
School  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  June,  1898, 
married  a  Stamford  girl,  returned  to  Cleveland 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  Bar  on  March  17, 
1899.  From  April  i,  1899,  to  April  i,  1900,  he 
was  with  the  law  firm  of  Ford,  Snyder,  Henry  & 
McGraw.     He  then  entered  the  General  Offices 


io6  J.  Gaines 

of  the  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  Cleveland  (August  21,  1900) ;  later  on  he 
became  the  Road's  Contracting  Agent  at  Detroit, 
and  held  this  position  until  October  12,  1901. 
On  October  14,  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Clerk 
of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Ohio,  and  is  now  performing  the 
duties  of  that  office  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 


John  Gaines  was  Instructor  in  Political  Econ- 
omy at  Yale  from  1897  to  1900.  In  the  latter 
year  he  received  his  Ph.D.,  and  in  1902  received 
at  Montreal  the  degree  of  A.  I.  A.  (Associate 
Institute  of  Actuaries — English).  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America. 
In  October,  1901,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  Pierce  N.  Welch  '62. 

**The  above,"  he  says,  **is  a  pretty  full  sum- 
mary of  my  work.  I  held  the  Douglas  Fellow- 
ship at  Yale  for  three  years,  while  studying 
Mathematics,  Economics  and  Statistics.  Was 
much  of  that  time  employed  as  Instructor  and 
Quiz-Master.  Wrote  a  technical  thesis  on  Money 
— from  mathematical  point  of  view — title  and 
subject  alike  uninteresting  here.  Came  to  New 
York  and  joined  the  Actuarial  Department  of  the 
New  York  Life  in  May  1900,  at  same  time  joining 
Yale  Club  and  learning  to  thrive  on  Yale  Club 
fare.  For  the  past  year  have  been  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  fifty  clerks  in  searching  the  records 
of  the  New  York  Life  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
Nothing  further  except  the  short  and  simple 
scandals  of  the  poor. 

**  P.  S.  The  two  exams,  required  for  each  of 
the  above  actuarial  degrees  were  tougher  than 
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anything  I  ever  struck  at  New  Haven— except 
the  papers  I  wrote  myself." 


Gaylord  says:  ** Outwardly  my  life  has  been 
an  uneventful  one,  but  these  dry  dates,  etc.  are 
milestones  in  a  rugged,  ambitious  journey  to  the 
noblest  ideals  ever  thought  of  by  man.  My  first 
year  in  business  was  spent  in  selling  bicycles, 
and  since  that  time  I  have  been  in  the  office 
where  lam  now." 

The  office  referred  to  is  that  of  David  Parks 
Fackler,  Consulting  Actuary,  35  Nassau  St.,  New 
York  City.  Gaylord  has  recently  been  admitted 
as  a  member  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America. 

*  *    * 

Godchaux  studied  law  at  Yale  for  two  years 
and  has  since  then  been  practising  in  New 
Orleans.  **  In  1899,"  he  writes,  **  wasa  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Hornor  &  Godchaux,  which 
was  dissolved  in  July  1900.  Practised  on  my 
own  hook  then  till  February  1901,  when  the 
firm  of  which  I  am  now  a  member  was  formed. 
The  firm  name  is  Foster,  Milling,  Godchaux  & 
Sanders  and  the  composition  of  the  firm  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Murphy  J.  Foster — United  States  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Robert  E.  Milling. 

Jared  G.  Sanders — Speaker  of  House,  State 
Legislature. 

'*I  have  taken  no  part  in  politics.  Have  let 
the  other  members  of  the  firm  do  that. " 

*  *    * 

Goodman  writes:  **  After  graduation  I  spent 
my  time  at  home  until   January   1897   when  I 


io8  Gordon — Gorman 

entered  the  Yale  Law  School  and  continued 
to  study  law  there  until  June  1899  when  I  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  In  September 
1898  I  entered  the  law-office  of  Case,  Ely  & 
Webb  in  New  Haven  and  was  there  during  my 
last  year  in  the  Law  School  -^  at  the  end  of  my 
course  in  New  Haven  I  returned  to  Hartford  and 
in  September  opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of 
law  at  50  State  Street  where  I  have  been  ever 

since." 

*    *    * 

Gordon  writes:  "After  graduation  I  entered 
the  Columbia  University  Law  School,  but  re- 
mained in  that  institution  only  until  January 
1897  when  I  found  it  more  convenient  to  attend 
the  New  York  Law  School  where  I  graduated 
with  the  Class  of  1898  and  received  the  Degree 
of  LL.  B.  During  the  same  year  I  was  admitted 
to  the  New  York  Bar  and  opened  an  office  for 
the  practice  of  law  at  35  Nassau  Street  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  During  the  summer  of  1899 
I  made  an  extended  tour  in  Europe  visiting  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria  and 
Switzerland.  Since  my  return  from  Europe  I 
travelled  considerably  in  this  country." 


Gorman  spent  the 'first  year  or  two  after  grad- 
uation in  Columbus,  Ohio,  looking  after  the 
estate  left  him  by  his  parents  and  living  on 
a  very  economical  basis.  His  health  then  gave 
way,  and  he  has  for  the  last  few  years  been 
an  inmate  of  a  private  sanitarium  near  Cincinnati. 

Gorman  spent  three  years  at  Williams,  and 
took  only  Senior  year  with  us.  He  has  not  been 
heard  from,  directly,  since  1896. 
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Govert  took  his  LL.B.,  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1900,  and  is  now  practising  law  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Govert,  Pape  &  Govert,  at 
Quincy,  111.  He  was  married  five  days  before 
Sexennial. 


Gowans  writes:  **When  we  were  graduated,  I 
came  home  to  Buffalo  and  loafed  around  the  Ten- 
nis Club  till  August.  Then  started  in  to  work  for 
Gowans  &  Sons  as  under  floor  cleaner  and  barrel 
roller.  I  worked  for  two  years  in  overalls,  going 
through  the  different  parts  of  the  factory  work 
till  I  got  so  that  I  could  run  the  place,  and  did 
— for  two  months — while  my  brother  was  in 
Europe.  When  he  came  home,  we  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  for  me  to  know  some  law, 
so,  in  September  1898,  I  entered  the  Buffalo  Law 
School,  at  the  same  time  clerking  in  the  law  firm 
of  Moot,  Sprague,  Brownell  &  Marcy.  I  was 
graduated  in  1900,  and  took  a  trip  to  Paris. 
Saw  Sherman  Day  and  Jimmy  Lee  once  each, 
and  Nod  Mundy  twice.  Left  Paris  for  home  the 
last  of  September,  and  went  to  St.  Louis  to  visit 
my  brother-in-law.  On  my  way  out  there  I 
stopped  off  to  be  an  usher  at  Paul  Hamlin's 
wedding  in  Chicago.  Put  up  at  Doug  Charnley's 
house  and  had  a  fine  time.  Stayed  in  St.  Louis 
till  Christmas  1900  and  then  came  back  here  to 
work.  Went  into  the  factory  for  another  year, 
and  am  now  in  the  office  keeping  books  and 
*  learning  the  business. ' 

**Life  consists  mostly  of  work — a  continuous 
session  from  eight  to  six,  six  days  in  every  week, 
every  week  in  the  year,  which  cuts  out  all  oppor- 
tunity for  outdoor  recreation  of  any  kind.     I  go 


no  Grant 

to  the  Buffalo  University  Club  occasionally, 
having  the  honor  of  being  one  of  its  Membership 
Committee,  and  occasionally  I  fuss  a  little,  but 
not  often.     That  is  the  whole  story. 

**  Am  mighty  sorry  I  shall  not  be  down  to  the 
Sexennial  in  June.  Haven't  been  able  to  get 
back  to  the  old  town  since  '96,  and  I  should  be 
tickled  to  death  if  I  could  get  back  and  see  you 
all  again.  But  money  is  scarce  now-a-days  and 
comes  hard,  so  I  have  got  to  cut  it  out.  It  will 
be  a  grand  success,  I  know.  Somehow  every- 
thing '96  has  undertaken  has  been  a  success — it's 
a  way  the  Class  has,  and  I  wish  I  might  do 
something  to  help  the  good  time  along." 


Grant  writes:  **With  the  exception  of  a  short 
time  with  the  publishing  house  of  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.  I  have  been  constantly  engaged  in  teaching. 
I  have  spent  one  year  with  the  Bridgewater  State 
Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  one  year  as 
Instructor  in  Latin  at  The  Waban  School,  Waban, 
Mass.,  and  three  years  as  Prof,  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  The  Westerleigh  Institute,  West  New 
Brighton,  Borough  of  Richmond,  New  York. 
For  the  past  year  I  have  been  filling  the  position 
of  Prof,  of  Latin  in  The  Pittsburg  Academy,  to 
which  I  shall  return.  The  Pittsburg  Academy  is 
the  largest  preparatory  school  in  Pennsylvania 
and  I  find  my  position  there  an  active  and 
interesting  one.  My  life  since  graduation  has 
been  busy  and  interesting  to  myself  but  unpro- 
ductive of  events  having  a  wider  than  personal 
or  family  interest. " 

Married  in  October  1898. 
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Greene  was  engaged  in  the  brokerage  business 
for  a  time  and  then  decided  to  fit  himself  for 
Consulting  Engineering  work.  With  this  end  in 
view,  he  made  daily  efforts  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.  of  New  Vork, 
until  finally  they  forbade  him  ever  to  call  at  the 
office  again.  Whereupon  he  started  in  to  apply 
for  the  job  by  telephone.  Since  then  he  has 
been  in  the  mechanical  engineering  business  with 
this  company. 

January,  1901,  he  married.  His  wife  died  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  three  hours  after 
the  birth  of  his  little  daughter. 

«     *    * 

Gregory  has  been  doing  brilliant  work  in  Geol- 
ogy at  Yale  and  is  now  an  Assistant  Professor. 
During  1 896-1 899  he  was  a  graduate  student  at 
Yale  and  Harvard,  receiving  his  Ph.D.  from 
Yale  in  1899.  1899-1901  he  was  Instructor  in 
Physical  Geography  and  in  1901  was  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physiography.  He  is  an 
Assistant  Geologist  on  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  (having  passed  the  Civil  Service 
examinations),  and  spends  his  vacation  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  in  Government 
employ.  ♦    ♦    * 

Griffith  writes:  * 'After  graduation  came  a  trip 
to  Europe  covering  two  thousand  miles  on  a 
Sterns  wheel  without  a  break  of  any  sort.  Re- 
turned to  my  old  home  in  Indianapolis  in  Decem- 
ber 1896,  and  in  an  unguarded  moment  purchased 
a  one-half  interest  in  The  Daily  Law  Reporter^ 
at  Columbus,  O.  Worked  day  and  night  on  this 
paper,  even  setting  type  and  doing  press  work 
myself,  after  my  partner  had  thrown  up  the  sponge 
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and  quit.  I  put  the  paper  on  a  paying  basis, 
paid  my  partner  all  he  asked,  and  then  ran  a 
successful  paper  until  May  1900,  when  I  sold  to 
good  advantage. 

**  While  editing  above  paper,  was  employed  by 
the  United  States  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Co.  to 
look  after  their  Court  bonds  business  here,  and 
am  still  in  their  employ.  In  addition  to  this  I 
buy  and  sell  real  estate,  mostly  on  my  own  ac- 
count. The  interest  in  Tennis  which  held  me 
so  closely  at  Yale  has  been  supplanted  by  the 
Royal  and  Ancient,  and  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  I  rank  among  the  best  in  these  parts.  In 
fact,  I  take  such  an  interest  in  the  game  that  I 
have  been  for  three  years  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Columbus  Golf  Club.  I  have  a  de- 
lightful and  brilliant  wife,  but  as  yet  no  little 
Griffs.  And  finally  I  have  learned  to  do  that 
which  Yale  in  four  years  failed  to  teach  me — i.  e. 
to  drink  beer.     This  last  I  say  without  regret. " 


Griggs  writes:  **In  July  1896  entered  in  busi- 
ness and  upon  the  study  of  Law  at  the  New  York 
Law  School  continuing  at  both  together  for  two 
years.  In  June  1898  was  admitted  to  New  York 
Bar,  and  in  fall  of  that  year  was  married.  En- 
tered upon  active  and  independent  practice  of 
law  in  January  1899  at  32  Nassau  St.  New  York 
and  have  pursued  it  without  interruption — hardly 
for  vacations — at  the  same  place,  where  no  polit- 
ical office  or  any  degree  of  fame  has  yet  sought 
me  out.  The  noble  profession  itself  has,  how- 
ever, provided  me  with  a  living  for  myself  and 
family  for  three  or  four  years,  so  that  I  am 
likely  to  stay  by  it  indefinitely.'* 
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Haldeman  studied  electrical  engineering  in  the 
graduate  school  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  has  since  then  been  with  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Pittsburg.  Says 
he  has  held  no  political  office  and  is  still  un- 
married. 

*    *    * 

Elbert  Hamlin  writes:  **  In  the  Fall  following 
the  mournful  separation  of  the  Class  of  '96  I 
entered  the  New  York  Law  School  and  graduated 
therefrom  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  two  years 
later  in  the  Spring  of  1898.  Entered  a  law  office 
at  55  William  Street,  New  York,  and  later  upon 
obtaining  sufficient  business  of  my  own  took  a 
room  in  the  same  office  and  have  since  been 
practising  law  there.  Have  lived  since  May  i, 
1901,  at  the  Yale  Club.  My  travels  have  been 
solely  in  this  country  and  Canada.  I  have  been 
neither  engaged  nor  married  though  I  have  ven- 
tured into  the  jaws  of  death  at  the  matrimonial 
obsequies  of  several  friends.  Was  one  of  the  floor 
managers  of  President  McKinley's  second  in- 
augural ball  and,  a  week  after  it  was  over,  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  *  Colonel '  for  the  military 
parade,  which  military  service  equals  the  Spanish 
*  war  record  '  of  C.  S.  Day,  Jr. 

**Am  treasurer  and  director  of  New  York 
Electrical  Insulation  Company,  also  The  I.  S. 
Van  Loan  Electrical  Manufacturing  Company. 
Member  of  the  City,  Quill,  D.  K.  E.,  and  Yale 
Clubs.  Attorney — for  compensation — for  the 
New  York  Anti-Saloon  League,  also,  on  the 
principle  of  general  average,  for  a  wholesale 
wine  importing  firm,  incidentally,  with  a  view  to 
the  future,  for  several  doctors  and  one  under- 
taker, finally,  for  a  manufacturer  of  asbestos.'' 
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Paul  Hamlin  studied  law  the  first  year  out 
of  college.  ♦  ♦  ♦  From  May  i  to  November 
I,  1898,  he  was  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Newark  Natural  Gas  &  Fuel  Company,  (Newark, 
Ohio),  which  position  he  **  resigned  because  of 
typhoid  fever.  Travelled  until  May  i,  1899, 
then  went  into  Garden  City  Wire  &  Spring 
Company.  In  July,  1899,  the  plant  was  taken 
into  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  and 
closed.  Travelled  until  May  i,  1900,  then  went 
into  the  Sargent  Lumber  Company  "  (Chicago). 
He  is  now  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  this  con- 
cern.    He  was  married   (to   a  Chicago  girl)  in 

October,  1900. 

*    *    * 

Hatch  writes:  **  After  leaving  New  Haven  I 
spent  the  summer  hunting  and  fishing  in  the 
region  between  the  Ottawa  River  and  Hudson 
Bay,  and  in  the  fall  entered  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  There,  with  200  others,  including  a 
handful  from  our  own  class,  I  toiled  three  years, 
working  half  the  summers  and  spending  the 
other  half  in  the  woods.  In  my  second  year 
I  became  an  Editor  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review^ 
and  the  last  year  had  charge  of  the  Note  De- 
partment of  that  magazine.  I  graduated  (LL.B. 
cum  laude)  in  1899,  took  a  trip  in  the  woods 
of  northern  Maine,  and  then  started  as  the 
bottommost  clerk  in  the  office  of  Anderson  & 
Anderson,  Attorneys,  35  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

**  After  a  profitable  year  here,  the  position  of 
managing  clerk  for  Mitchell  &  Mitchell  was  offered 
me,  and  I  accepted.  I  got  a  six  weeks'  vacation 
between  places,  and  used  it  to  see  the  Paris  Ex- 
position and  climb  a  hill  or  two  in  Switzerland. 
Then  I  returned  to  a  most  enjoyable  year's  work. 
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The  end  of  this  year  (1901)  seemed  the  psycho- 
logical moment  to  hang  out  a  shingle  of  my  own, 
and  I  did,  in  the  company  of  my  friend  and 
law-school  classmate  Philip  J.  McCook,  Trinity 
*95."  He  adds,  diplomatically,  **we  have  suc- 
ceeded beyond  our  expectations. " 


Havens  was  for  three  years  assistant  to  Pro- 
fessor Gooch  at  the  Kent  Laboratory  at  Yale. 
**  After  receiving  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1899,"  he 
writes,  **I  took  a  position  with  the  New  York 
Silk  Conditioning  Works.  Afterwards  was  elected 
Secretary  and  Managing  Director  of  same  Com- 
pany and  built  present  new  Conditioning  House 
for  them.  Resigned  September  1901  to  take 
present  position  as  chemical  expert  for  Franklin 
H.  Kalbfleisch  Chemical  Co.  and  Erie  Chemical 
Works,  with  headquarters  at  35  Burling  Slip, 
New  York  City.  Residence  removed  to  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  Have  travelled  over  a  good  part 
of  the  U.  S.  and  a  little  bit  off  the  top— especially 
when  I  had  to  go  out  to  Cloquet,  Minnesota  to 
see  if  Hunt  Taylor  was  getting  along  all  right. 

"P.  S.     He  was.     It's  a  girl." 


Hawes  studied  for  a  while  in  the  New  York 
Law  School,  and  later  on  in  the  offices  of  Butler, 
Notman,  Joline  and  Mynderse,  and  of  Curtis, 
Mallet-Prevost  and  Colt.  He  writes:  **Dear 
Sir,  Re  the  Yale  '96  Sexennial.  My  address  is 
18  Wall  Street,  New  York  City.  My  occupation, 
that  of  an  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law,  and  a 
member  of  the  Bar  of  this.  New  York,  State. 
My  health  having  been  more  or  less  shattered  a 
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year  or  two  ago,  I  have  not  been  very  actively 

engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  profession.    I  have 

travelled  more  or  less  consequently.     I  have  but 

recently  given  up  my  office  with  Hon.  Theron 

G.  Strong,  at  51  Wall  Street.     I  remain,  Yours 

truly." 

*    *     * 

Hawkes  married  directly  after  graduation, 
thus  becoming  the  father  of  the  Class  Boy.  He 
has  been  a  student  of  mathematics  in  the  Yale 
Graduate  School  and,  since  February,  1897,  In- 
structor in  Mathematics  in  the  Academical  De- 
partment. In  1900  he  took  his  doctor's  degree. 
**Last  spring,"  writes  one  of  his  friends,  *'he 
received  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  and  went 
abroad  for  study — leaving,  I  think,  in  June — 
taking  with  him  Mrs.  Hawkes  and  the  class  boy. 
The  year  has  been  spent  in  Gottingen.  Both 
Hawkes  and  the  boy  were  unwell  for  a  time,  but 
were  at  last  accounts  in  good  shape  again.  He 
will  return  to  Yale  and  resume  his  work  as  In- 
structor in  Mathematics  in  the  fall." 


Heard  went  into  the  wholesale  and  retail  hard- 
ware business  up  in  Biddeford,  Maine,  in  July, 
1896,  and  kept  at  it  for  two  years.  Then  changed 
to  law  and  studied  with  the  mayor,  Nathaniel  B. 
Walker  (Yale  '77,  L.S),  until  in  June,  1900,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar. 

He  has  since  then  practised  with  Mr.  Walker 
in  Biddeford.  March,  1899,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Assessors  of  Taxes, 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  the  third  year, 
and  was  re-elected  for  three  years  more  in  1902. 
Was  Secretary  of  the  Citizens*  Executive  Com- 
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mittee  in  1900-1.  **No  war  record,"  he  play- 
fully adds,  **  except  having  formed  *co-alition' 
with  Walker  to  keep  perpetually  in  office." 


Heaton  remarks,  confidentially:  ''I  fear  *tis 
but  a  sad  story.  My  work  in  Wall  Street,  then 
the  interim  taken  up  with  the  subjugation  of  the 
never-present-when-looked-for  Spaniard,  and 
then  more  Wall  Street  followed  by  still  more 
Wall  Street."  He  started  as  a  clerk  with  Day  & 
Heaton,  stock-brokers,  6  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
in  July  1896.  In  May  1900  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  doing  a  commission 
business  on  his  own  account.  He  married  in 
September,  1901,  and  in  October,  upon  the  death 
of  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  Henry  Mills 
Day,  he  was  taken  into  partnership  with  Day  & 
Heaton,  together  with  H.  Vallette  Day,  '95  S. 

In   May,    1898,    he   enlisted   as  a   private  in 

Troop   A,   New   York   Volunteer   Cavalry,    and 

went  into  camp  at  Camp  Alger,  Virginia.     The 

troop  was  sent  to  Porto  Rico  in  July  and  brought 

back  to  New  York  in  September.     Heaton  was 

furloughed  for  sixty  days  and  mustered  out  on 

November  28th. 

*    ni    * 

Hedges  writes :  **Two  years  after  graduation 
were  blown  in  at  the  Yale  Law  School.  Then 
they  gave  me  a  degree  and  set  me  adrift  in 
the  wide,  wide  world.  Though  anchored  ever 
since  at  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  my  earnest  desire 
has  always  been  to  continue  drifting.  I  got  into 
politics  after  a  time,  and  through  my  power 
to  kiss  every  member  of  the  various  households 
visited  during  the  campaign  I  was  elected  ( — as 
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representative  in  Lower  House  of  Oregon  Legis- 
lature, 1900-1902).  I  am  at  present  engaged  in 
running  for  a  second  term.  Should  I  be  elected 
again  you  need  not  send  to  me  for  any  record, — 
it  will  be  known  to  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  two  hemispheres." 

A  later  communication  reads:  ''Regard  to 
election.  Snowed  under  in  mid-summer.  I  ran 
well  but  did  not  get  enough  votes." 


Heidrich  writes :  ''Immediately  after  gradua- 
tion sailed  for  Europe  with  Ed  Davis  &  Geo. 
Schuyler  and  made  a  bicycle  tour  thro'  England 
with  these  two  and  Geo.  Bulkley.  During  the 
summer  we  traveled  the  usual  beaten  paths; 
about  Nov.  I  St  of  '96  settled  in  Berlin  and  en- 
tered the  University  there.  Had  some  trouble 
getting  in  even  with  my  bit  of  parchment  as  the 
officers  of  the  University  were  doubtful  about 
the  standing  of  Yale  among  the  places  of  learn- 
ing of  this  small  world.  Made  some  small  excur- 
sions through  Germany  together  with  H.  Farr 
and  spent  the  Xmas  holidays  in  Russia.  Re- 
turned May  I,  *97  and  since  then  have  been 
engaged  more  or  less  closely  in  the  manufacture 
of  Binder  Twine  &  Cordage,  at  Peoria,  III. 

"Being  in  a  'farmers '  business,  we  are  busi- 
est during  the  months  of  June  and  July  and  con- 
sequently I  have  been  unable  to  attend  Triennial 
and  again  Sexennial.  The  few  bright  spots 
in  my  existence  have  been  the  occasional  returns 
to  New  Haven  and  New  York  during  the  foot- 
ball seasons.  I  mention  N.  Y.  because  I  believe 
the  Yale  Club  of  N.  Y.  furnishes  a  Western 
Alumnus  more  of  the  old  time  pleasure  and  good 
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spirit  than  New  Haven  does  herself,  because 
none  of  the  old  '  forms '  (comparatively  speak- 
ing) are  to  be  found  in  N.  H.  but  there  are 
many  in  N.  Y.  Then,  too,  I  have  had  the 
extreme  pleasure  of  meeting  some  of  the  '96 
men  in  Chicago  at  the  dinners  held  there  at 
various  times  and  during  the  latter  part  of  May 
I  had  occasion  to  be  proud  of  my  class  in  the 
person  of  Billy  Miller,  who  caught  a  beautiful 
game  of  baseball  against  the  grads.  of  Harvard. 
Tread  was  also  in  evidence  and  furnished  his 
part  of  the  Yale  enthusiasm  which  came  close  to 
equaling  that  displayed  in  New  Haven  on  such 
occasions. 

**  During  the  past  winter  I  made  a  trip  to 
Yucatan  and  made  several  trips  into  the  interior 
of  the  country  to  see  the  ruins  of  Chichen,  Itza 
&c.,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  the  good  old 
days  in  the  course  under  Prof.  Sumner." 


Helfenstein  writes:  **  After  graduation  I  spent 
three  months  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  on 
a  cycling  tour.  In  the  spring  of  1897  became 
interested  in  lumber  business,  and  later  in  the 
River  Coal  business,  and  had  my  headquarters  at 
Port  Trevorton,  Penna.  In  the  fall  of  1899 
I  joined  with  my  father  and  brother  in  the  build- 
ing and  promoting  of  independent  telephone 
lines  throughout  our  section  of  the  State  and 
became  a  director  of  the  Shamokin  Valley  Tele- 
phone Co.  of  Shamokin,  the  Penn  Telephone  Co. 
of  Selinsgrove,  and  the  Schuylkill  Valley  Tele- 
phone Co.  of  Ashland.  On  the  consolidation  of 
the  independent  companies  throughout  the  state 
under  the  name  of  the  United  Telephone  &  Tele- 
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graph  Co.,  I  accepted  the  position  of  District 
Superintendent  with  the  new  company.  Was 
located  for  a  time  at  Pottsville,  Penna. ;  later  on 
transferred  to  Harrisburg. 

''  I  have  been  interested  in  the  starting  of 
a  National  Bank  at  Herndon,  Penna.,  and  am 
a  Director  of  same."  (For  particulars  of  mar- 
riage see  Gamology.) 

*      *      4t 

Henry  writes:  **  During  part  of  first  year  after 
graduation  I  was  with  the  publishing  house  of 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  in  New  York  City.  In  the 
Fall  of  1897  returned  to  Yale  to  take  up  work  in 
Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Graduate  School.  But 
in  January  1898  I  was  offered  and  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Riverview  Military  Academy  at 
Poughkeepsie.  Remained  there  through  June 
1 90 1,  and  then  became  a  teacher  in  Latin  and 
German  at  the  Lawrenceville  School  in  New 
Jersey.  Shall  continue  in  this  position  next 
year  (1902-3). 

**  Life  has  been  flowing  along  pretty  smoothly 
except  that  during  the  winter  of  1900-01  I  was 
put  hors  du  combat  by  nervous  prostration. 
Had  a  great  old  time  at  our  Triennial,  absolutely 
the  time  of  my  life  at  Bicentennial,  and  am 
mighty  sorry  that  I  cannot  be  at  our  Sexennial.** 

*     *     * 

Hess  was  a  P.  G.  and  a  Theolog.  from  1896 
to  1900,  taking  a  Ph.  D.  in  Philosophy  in  1899, 
and  in  1900  a  B.  D.  He  married  the  following 
fall,  and  has  since  then  occupied  the  position  of 
Recorder  in  the  Dean's  office,  besides  doing 
some  little  preaching.  In  March  1901  the  Cor- 
poration appointed  him  a  Lecturer  in  Philosophy. 
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It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  he  has  such 
attentive  hearers  now-a-days,  as  were  those  of 
our  own  class  who  owe  their  degrees  to  his 
timely  words  before  that  last  exam. ;  and  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  presented  their  beaming 
benefactor  with  a  well-earned  silver  cup. 


Hoeninghaus  writes:  **  About  a  week  after  we 
left  New  Haven,  Mackey  and  I  sailed  for  New 
Orleans  on  one  of  the  Cromwell  Line  steamers, 
going  from  there  to  Wilcox,  Arizona,  via  the 
Southern  Pacific.  The  ranch  which  we  proposed 
to  visit  was  situated  about  sixty  miles  from  Wil- 
cox and  twenty-eight  miles  from  Ft.  Grant.  We 
learned  as  much  as  we  could  about  the  cattle 
punching  business  until  Mac  was  taken  ill  with 
malarial  fever  about  three  weeks  after  our  ar- 
rival and  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  summer  pulling 
through  the  various  crises  of  the  disease  and 
convalescing  at  the  Military  Hospital  in  Ft. 
Grant.  I  was  compelled  to  leave  for  New  York 
in  September  before  his  recovery  in  order  to 
take  up  my  work  at  the  Columbia  Law  School. 
I  remained  there  until  about  the  first  of  May, 
1898,  when  the  war  broke  out  and  I  enlisted 
with  a  great  many  other  Yale  men  in  Troop  A, 
First  New  York  Volunteer  Cavalry.  After  spend- 
ing about  a  month  at  Camp  Black  near  Hemp- 
stead, L.  I.,  we  were  sent  to  Camp  Alger,  Va., 
where  we  were  stationed  until  early  in  August 
when  we  sailed  for  Porto  Rico  on  the  Transport 
Massachusetts,  We  sailed  from  Newport  News 
and  arrived  at  Ponce  about  five  days  later.  The 
fighting  was  practically  over  by  the  time  we  got 
there  and  the  Troop  was  split  up  in  numerous 
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small  detachments  which  were  sent  all  over  the 
Island  for  various  purposes  such  as  escort  duty, 
carrying  messages,  etc.  I  may  say  here,  that  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  been  assigned  to  the 
famous  ** Tenth  III**  which  sheltered  at  various 
times  such  well  known  Yale  men  as  Eddie  Hoi- 
ter,  Letch  Smith,  Frank  Harrison,  Pete  Stillman, 
Lewis  Conner,  Amos  Pinchot,  Harry  Fisher  and 
George  Adee.  In  September  we  returned  to 
New  York  on  the  Transport  Mississippi^  and 
after  sixty  days*  furlough  were  mustered  out  in 
November. 

''I  had  a  slight  disagreement  with  the  Dean 
of  the  Columbia  Law  School  as  to  whether  or 
not  I  should  take  the  examinations  covering  the 
work  embraced  during  my  second  year,  and 
entered  the  New  York  Law  School,  taking  the 
Bar  examinations  in  January  1899,  and  being 
admitted  to  the  Bar  of  New  York  State  in  the 
following  month.  I  then  served  clerkships  with 
Merrill  &  Rogers  and  Underwood,  Van  Vorst, 
Rosen  &  Hoyt,  and  in  September  1899,  formed 
partnership  with  Jim  Corbitt  '96,  and  J.  Allison 
Kelly  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia  Law  School, 
with  offices  at  27  William  Street,  New  York  City, 
from  which  building  we  moved  into  25  Broad 
Street  in  May  1901,  where  we  are  at  present 
situated.  '* 

Hoeninghaus  was  married  last  fall. 


George  Hollister  went  into  the  lumber  busi- 
ness at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  for  one  year,  and  then 
in  September,  1897,  moved  to  New  York  and 
entered  the  office  of  Dominick  &  Dickerman, 
brokers.     In  June,  1899,  he  married  Mr.  Dicker- 
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man's  niece,  and  on  July  i,  1900,  formed  a 
partnership  with  £.  Bayard  Halsted  under  the 
firm  name  of  Halsted  &  HoUister,  members  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 


John  HoUister  has  been  in  Chicago  since 
graduation — four  years  at  the  Northwestern 
University  Medical  School  and  two  years  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital.  Last  May  he  went  and  got 
married,  and  he  is  now  travelling  in  the  East — 
China,  etc.     His  home  is  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Hooker  writes :  <«  ♦  *  ♦  in  looking  back 
over  the  past  six  years  I  find  that  nothing  of 
special  moment  has  been  accomplished.  My  life 
seems  to  have  been  composed  thus  far  of  only 
minor  duties — none  of  the  grand  opportunities  of 
life  seem  to  have  crossed  my  path — yet  such 
duties  as  have  fallen  to  my  lot  have  been  per- 
formed as  best  I  knew,  and  a  certain  satisfaction 
comes  with  the  knowledge  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  brighten  and  sweeten  the  lives  of 
those  with  whom  one  has  come  in  contact.  It 
was  mine  to  smoothe  the  dying  pillow  of  a  son  of 
Yale,  Frank  J.  Brown  of  '91 ;  a  man  who,  though 
known  as  an  undergraduate  as  'Sunshine  Brown,' 
had  still  kept  his  fellow  man  at  arm's  length,  and 
preserved  an  exterior  cold  as  the  tomb  which 
now  caps  his  grave.  Power  and  position  he  had 
attained — he  was  one  of  the  strongest  prose- 
cutors the  State  Bar  has  known — brothers,  too, 
and  sisters  he  had,  yet  in  his  last  few  hours  on 
earth  would  turn  to  none  for  sympathy.  But, 
after  a  week's  weary  watching  by  his  bedside. 
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when  I  held  his  hand  and  said  *  Frank,  do  you 
know  me?  *  he  said  *  Yes,  and  you've  been  more 
to  me  than  I  can  tell.  * 

'*  Financially  speaking,  the  past  six  years  have 
brought  disappointments.  One  year  in  the 
graduate  school,  two  years  with  the  Bradstreet 
Co.,  two  years  with  the  Mutual  Mercantile,  and 
one  year  here  "  (Hooker  is  Superintendent  of  a 
Mercantile  Agency  in  Boston)  ''fill  in  the  space 
of  time.  My  two  years*  savings  invested  in  the 
Mutual's  stock  'took  unto  themselves  wings,' 
etc.,  as  also  did  three  months'  back  salary, 
which,  being  Manager  of  the  Boston  office,  I  had 
failed  to  draw,  in  order  that  those  in  my  employ 
who  could  ill  afford  to  wait  might  receive  their 
pay  in  full.  At  this  turn  of  affairs  I  was  obliged 
to  float  some  paper,  in  caring  for  which  about 
all  my  spare  time  up  to  the  present  has  been 
occupied." 

In  December,  1896,  Hooker  was  married,  and 
in  September,  1898,  a  daughter  was  born.  Mrs. 
Hooker  was  taken  sick  a  year  ago  and  has  not 
yet  fully  recovered.  She  is  now  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  under  the  care  of  a  noted  specialist;  and 
Hooker,  his  penates  all  stored  away,  is  living  in 
Chambers  in  Boston. 


Hoole  put  in  four  years  at  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  taking  his 
M.  D.  in  1900.  After  graduation  he  served  as 
interne  at  St.  John's  Hospital,  Brooklyn.  He 
is  now  on  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  Bedford 
Dispensary  and  of  the  Bushwick  and  East  Brook- 
lyn Dispensary,  and  is  a  Medical  Examiner  for 
the   Metropolitan   Life   Insurance   Co.     "I  am 
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also,"  hp  adds,  **the  'competent  physician  (!) 
that  accompanies  each  trip  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  Trolley  Exploring  Parties.'  Since  my 
father's  death  in  January,  mother  and  I  have 
stayed  quietly  at  home  and  probably  will  travel 
but  little  for  the  present.  So  little  occurs  that  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say." 


Hopkins  writes  that  he  lives  atCatskill,  N.  Y., 
and  politely  adds  that  if  the  Secretary  expects  to 
get  any  further  information,  he  is  **  weeping  over 
the  wrong  grave."  He  has  been  on  the  road 
more  or  less  the  last  few  years,  and  has  **  wasted 
no  time,"  as  he  humorously  observes,  'Mocking 
for  opportunities  to  accept  positions."  Some- 
times he  goes  over  to  England  for  a  little  rest 
and  quiet ;  sometimes  he  runs  up  to  New  London 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  crew;  when  last 
heard  from  he  and  his  faithful  bath-tub  were 
at  Pride's  Crossing,  Mass.  "  Keep  up  your  rush 
and  bustle  if  you  like  it,  old  chap,"  he  concludes, 
**I  have  only  one  question  to  ask — Does  it  pay  ^ 
Supposing  you  pause  once  in  a  while  in  your 
humdrum  quest  of  the  golden  graft,  and  think 
it  over." 

■p         ^i         ^p 

Hoyt  writes:  **The  only  thing  I  have  studied 
since  graduation  has  been  my  own  comfort.  My 
travels  have  been  confined  for  the  most  part 
to  the  elevated  railroad,  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way, the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania cabs.  As  to  removals,  I  have  made 
them  almost  every  day  of  my  life  to  and  from 
sundry  places,  but  have  not  time  to  give  com- 
plete records.     One  removal  which  I  shall  never 
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forget  was  Jack  Berry  from  a  caf6  in  the  heart  of 
Paris/' 

Hoyt  gives  his  occupation  as  **  Office  Boy," 
and  explains  that  he  has  **been  with  the  U.  S. 
Leather  Co.  of  New  York  since  the  spring  of 
1897"  and  is  **a  little  further  advanced  than 
during  the  initial  experiences  as  a  clerk.''  The 
only  corporation  that  he  is  an  officer  or  director 
of  is  **  my  own,  which  is  a  small  one."  He  was 
married  in  November,  1900.  Daughter  bom 
last  January. 

T*  T*  ^r 

Hunt  worked  in  the  Hunt  &  Cornell  Co., 
(wholesale  hardware)  of  Scranton,  Penn.,  for 
some  time.  Later  on  he  went  into  the  Dickson 
Manufacturing  Co.'s  Locomotive  Works  also  in 
Scranton.  This  much  has  been  learned  from  the 
Triennial  Record,  The  Alumni  Weekly  states 
that  soon  after  Bicentennial  he  went  into  the 
Descubridora  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Descubri- 
dora.  Province  of  Durango,  Mexico.  The  only 
information  that  Hunt  himself  imparts  is  his 
name  and  address — the  latter  being  given  as 
Scranton,  Penn.  Perhaps  no  news  is  good  news. 
At  least  he  is  not  married. 


Hutchinson  writes:  **Went  into  newspaper 
work  after  graduation  (Boston  Financial  News)^ 
but  after  eight  months*  labor  the  paper  *  busted. ' 
Rumor  had  it  that  the  failure  was  through  my 
connection  with  the  sheet,  many  articles  of  mine 
in  support  of  Free  Silver  and  Sound  Money  pro- 
voking severe,  not  to  say  caustic,  criticism  from 
other  financial  organs.     Those  of  the  Class  how- 
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ever  who  remember  my  efforts  to  *  make  *  the 

*  Record*  will  judge  me  charitably. 

**  Being  attracted  by  the  unpaid  dividends 
of  the  United  States  Leather  Company,  I  turned 
my  attention  to  sole  leather  and  entered  the 
employ  of  William  F.  Mosser  &  Company.  I 
passed  through  the  successive  stages  of  office 
boy,  letter  copier,  figuring  clerk,  *  buffer  *  for  the 
head  of  the  house,  salesman,  etc.,  and  finally 
was  sent  to  their  Western  office  in  Chicago. 
Here  I  found  several  congenial  souls:  *Trojan  * 
Kinney,  *  Bill '  Miller,  and  Norris  Mundy  who 
still  is  as  happy  as  the  proverbial  clam.  '  Skip  ' 
Treadway  is  here  too,  but  always  busy,  and 
we  can  never  get  a  word  with  him  even  on 
the  street.  Paul  Hamlin  came  to  Chicago,  mar- 
ried, and  is  engaged  in  playing  racquets  at  the 
Athletic  Club.  Douglas  Charnley,  who  has  a 
large  plantation  in  Cuba,  paid  us  a  visit  this 
Spring,  and  Stokes  rushed  in  and  clarified  the 
atmosphere  for  two  days  last  Winter.  I  asked 
Stokes  if  Chapel  still  was  compulsory,  and  he  said 

*  no,*  but  that  the  Faculty  required  attendance. 

'*As  to  myself,  I  shall  continue  as  long  as 
possible  to  keep  a  really  good  man  out  of  my  job, 
and  while  just  at  present  there  is  more  interest 
shown  in  the  size  of  Mr.  Schwab's  salary  than 
mine,  I  may  add  that  mine  is  large,  very  large." 


Jackson  was  at  the  Yale  Law  School  three 
years  and  has  since  then  been  practising  in  the 
offices  of  Sackett,  Bacon  &  McQuaid  (now  Sack- 
ett  &  McQuaid)  of  New  York  City.  He  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  Connecticut  in  June, 
1898,  and  in  New  York  in  January,  1900. 
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Jeffrey  studied  in  the  Yale  Graduate  School 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  from  then  until  June, 
1898,  was  a  teacher  in  the  Rectory  School  at 
New  Miiford,  Conn.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  teaching  in  the  Smith  Academy  at  St. 
Louis,  and  is  at  present  instructor  in  Latin  and 
History  at  that  institution.  In  1900  he  received 
the  degree  of  M.A.  from  Yale. 


Fred  Johnson  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Library  Bureau  of  Boston  on  the  28th  of  July, 
1896,  and  was  one  of  their  local  and  travelling 
representatives  for  two  years.  Then  they  sent 
him  for  a  short  time  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  to 
look  after  their  interests  in  Connecticut  and 
Western  Massachusetts.  **  In  October  1898,"  he 
continues,  **Iwas  transferred  to  New  York  to 
represent  them  (under  the  direction  of  their 
New  York  Manager)  in  a  part  of  New  York  City 
and  in  Connecticut  and  Western  Massachusetts. 
July  1900,  I  was  put  at  work  in  the  New  York 
office  handling  correspondence  and  directing  the 
movements  of  certain  salesmen.  Have  kept  at 
this  work,  with  additions  of  various  details,  ever 
since— except  at  times  when  I  have  been  turned 
aside  to  relieve  extra  pressure  in  some  other 
department.  My  work  has  been  through  all  these 
six  years  very  enjoyable. 

**  Being  at  office  work  all  day  and  living  out  of 
town  (in  Englewood)  I  see  much  less  of  '96  men 
than  1  could  wish.  I  regret  that  the  pressure  of 
my  work  at  this  time  will  prevent  my  getting 
back  for  Sexennial. "  *  ♦  *  (Marriage  as  noted 
in  Gamology.) 
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Johnston  took  the  three  year  course  at  the 
Columbia  Law  School  (New  York),  graduating  in 
1899.  He  practiced  for  one  year  in  the  Law 
Department  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway 
Co.,  and  one  year  with  Charles  D.  Cleveland. 
Then,  in  May,  1901,  he  started  out  for  himself, 
and  formed  a  partnership  under  the  name  of 
Johnston  &  Benedict  with  Elliot  S.  Benedict 
(Harvard  '96).  The  firm's  offices  are  at  76 
William  Street,  New  York.  Outside  of  business 
hours  Johnston  has  interested  himself  in  various 
municipal  reform  movements  and  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  Citizens'  Union.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1900  he  travelled  in  Europe  with  H.  A. 
Perkins,  spending  a  month  in  Iceland. 

In  June  of  this  year  he  was  appointed  Junior 
Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  in  New  York  City. 


Albert  Jones   spent   two  years   at  the   Yale 

Divinity  School  and  one  year  at  the  Berkeley 

Divinity  School.     From  July,  1899,  to  January, 

1901,  he  was  the  Assistant  Minister  at  St.  Paul's 

Church,    Cleveland,    Ohio.      During     1901     he 

officiated  as  Rector  of  St.  Philip's  Church  at  the 

same  place.     Since  February  of  this  year  he  has 

been  Rector  of  St.   Mark's  Church  at  Mystic, 

Conn. 

♦     mm 

Louis  Jones  is  a  Chemical  Engineer.  He  was 
a  post  graduate  student  in  chemistry  at  Yale 
and  an  assistant  to  Professor  Gooch  in  the  Kent 
Chemical  Laboratory  three  years.  Received 
his  Ph.D.  in  June,  1899,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  with  the  Solray  Process  Co.  of  Syracuse  as 
Chemist.    Has  had  an  occasional  bit  of  scientific 
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research  described  in  the  American  Journal  of 

Science. 

♦     mm 

Jordan  is  a  lawyer  up  in  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  and 
is  at  present  Acting  Police  Justice  of  that  vil- 
lage. Furthermore,  he  is  Vice-President  of  the 
F.  A.  Hyde  Tiling  Co.  of  New  York.  (He  mar- 
ried F.  A.  Hyde  in  November,  1900.  There  is 
one  child,  a  boy.)     His  letter  follows: 

**As  I  have  read,  principally  in  the  Alumni 
Weekly,  the  various  personal  notes  concerning 
the  doings  of  different  members  of  the  class,  and 
the  positions  and  titles  they  are  doing  honor  to, 
I  have  always  felt  very  humble;  for  everyone 
except  myself  seemed  to  be  progressing  and 
making  a  stir  in  the  world.  Immediately  after 
graduation  I  became  an  adjunct  to  the  law  office 
of  Thomas  D.  Husted  '83  and  in  the  Fall  of  the 
same  year  entered  the  New  York  Law  School. 
In  October,  1898,  I  was  admitted  to  practice, 
and  for  a  year  made  New  York  City  hum  keeping 
up  with  my  progress,  for  I  was  out  for  myself. 
I  found  however  that  the  life  of  a  young  Attor- 
ney in  New  York  was  not  sufficiently  strenuous, 
so  I  came  to  Peekskill  and  have  since  resided 
here.  Occasionally  some  one  from  the  outside 
world  penetrates  the  quiet  shades  of  what  is 
sometimes  called  Depew  Town.  Herbert  Strong 
is  a  welcome  regular  visitor,  and  during  the  State 
Camp  season  Squadron  A's  week  at  Camp  gives 
me  a  glimpse  of  a  number  of  other  '96  men." 


Keller  has  held  the  following  positions: 
**  Graduate  Fellow  studying  under  Professor 
Sumner  1896-99.     Substitute  for  a  brief  period 
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in  Greek  at  Hillhouse  High  School,  New  Haven. 
Assistant  in  Social  Science  1899-1900.  Instruc- 
tor in  Social  Science  1900-1901.  Appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Society 
1902.  *  Homeric  Society*  (remodelled  Ph.D. 
Thesis)  published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
1902.  '  Essays  in  Colonization  '  (reprints  from 
the  Yale  Review)  issued  in  limited  pamphlet  edi- 
tion, May  1902.  (Tuttle,  Morehouse  &  Taylor, 
New  Haven).  Elected  Editor  of  Yale  Review^ 
1902.  Member  of  Graduates  Club  Association. 
Spent  summer  of  1896  in  Maine;  rest  of  time  in 
immediate  environs  of  New  Haven.  1 896-1 900 
prepared  several  worthies  for  academic  life. 
Secretary  of  Political  Science  Club  1900-1901. 
Member  of  *  Schwab's  Staff'  at  Bicentennial  (!!). 
Special  work  in  courses  in  the  Social  Sciences, 
Ethnology,  Commercial  Geography,  Economic 
and  Social  Aspects  of  Colonies  and  Colonization." 
Keller  was  married  at  Philadelphia  in  July 
1898,  and  has  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl. 


Kellogg  writes :  **In  October  1896  I  entered 
the  Medical  School  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  gradu- 
ated from  there  in  1900.  The  summer  of  1898 
I  spent  in  Germany,  studying  Pathology  in  the 
University  of  Greifswald  and  travelling  through 
Germany,  France,  England  and  Holland.  In 
June  1900,  immediately  after  getting  my  M.D. 
degree,  I  went  to  the  Barnes  Hospital,  U.  S. 
Soldiers*  Home,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  served 
as  Assistant  Resident  Surgeon  until  September 
1 90 1,  when  I  came  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  and 
entered  practice  with  Dr.  T.  E.  Oertel,  as  Spec- 
ialists in   Eye,    Ear,    Nose,    Throat  and   Skin 
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diseases.  In  October  1901,  I  was  appointed  As- 
sistant in  Pathology  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Georgia  which  is  situated 
here  in  Augusta. 

''  I  wish  you  all  a  most  enjoyable  and  hilarious 
reunion.  Circumstances  and  distance  will  prevent 
my  being  with  you  at  that  time,  but  I  shall  be  there 
at  any  rate  in  spirit  and  will  drink  a  mint  Julep 
the  evening  of  the  banquet  to  the  health,  wealth 
and  happiness  of  the  whole  bunch.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  are  but  two  other  Yale  men  in 
Augusta,  one  a  cotton  merchant  (retired),  the 
other  a  lawyer,  yet  more  loyal  men  never  lived 
and  we  hope  to  add  many  names,  in  the  years  to 
come,  to  the  great  army  of  Yale  Alumni  who 
shall  claim  Augusta  as  their  home." 


Kelly  was  foreman  and  superintendent  of  the 
West  Superior  (Wis.),  plant  of  the  United  States 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  for  four  years. 
From  June,  1900  to  March  15,  190a,  he  was  with 
the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  of  South  Chicago,  holding 
the  positions  of  foreman  of  the  Open  Hearth  De- 
partment, foreman  of  the  Bessemer  Department 
and  night  superintendent  of  the  Briquette  Plant 
Since  last  March  he  has  been  superintendent  of 
the  Holophane  Glass  Co.,  at  Newark,  Ohio— the 
town  made  famous  by  P.  Hamlin  and  Mallon. 

In  May,  1898,  Kelly  enlisted  in  the  Third 
Wisconsin  Volunteers,  in  which  he  ranked  first 
as  Corporal  and  then  as  Sergeant.  Saw  the 
worst  kind  of  service  in  camp  at  Chickamauga. 
Was  honorably  discharged  for  physical  disability 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  July. 
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Kingman  writes:  **Well,  Day,  if  you  must 
have  it — 'way  back  in  the  fall  of  '96,  I  hurled 
myself  into  the  breach  by  taking  up  the  study  of 
Law  at  the  New  York  Law  School.  In  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  long  on  theory  and  short 
on  practice,  I  entered  the  Law-office  of  Messrs. 
Dill,  Seymour  &  Kellogg.  Modesty  forbids  that 
I  should  narrate  the  valuable  assistance  I  ren- 
dered these  gentlemen, — suffice  it  to  say,  their 
business  prospered  during  my  regime.  In  the 
fall  of  '98,  after  graduation  from  the  Law  School 
and  admission  to  the  New  York  Bar,  I  became 
associated  with  the  firm,  then  styled  Dill,  Sey- 
mour &  Baldwin,  and  so  continued  till  May  ist 
1900,  when  I  concluded  that  I  could  make  more 
disturbance  as  the  big  toad  in  the  smaller  puddle 
and  became  party  of  the  second  part  to  a  lease 
of  all  those  certain  premises,  situated  at  34  Pine 
Street,  New  York  City,  the  further  description 
of  which  would  divulge  the  size,  for  a  term 
of  two  years.  On  May  ist  last,  I  moved  into 
my  present  offices  at  56  Pine  Street,  where  a 
directors'  meeting  may  be  held  with  some  degree 
of  comfort.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
the  rich. 

"Travelling ?  To  be  sure — upwards  of  50,000 
miles  on  the  D.  L.  &  W.,  and  a  memorable 
trip  as  far  West  as  Kansas  City.  It  was  on  the 
way  back  to  civilization  on  this  trip,  that  quite 
by  accident  I  discovered  a  settlement  on  the 
shores  of  one  of  our  Western  Lakes.  The  natives 
called  it  Chicago,  and  there  it's  day  all  day  in 
the  daytime  and  there  is  no  night.  A  citizen 
hospitably  volunteered  to  show  me  the  town. 
He  bore  the  noble  name  of  Kinney,  and  his 
beaming  face  and  winning  smile  forced  me  into 
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prompt  acquiesence.  I  was  informed  that  this 
Kinney  was  an  Illustrator  by  trade.  His  thor- 
ough illustration  of  his  native  heath  for  my 
benefit,  was  conclusive  proof  of  vast  business 
experience,  temperament  and  fine  knowledge  of 
detail.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  strange  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  the  people;  but  I  would 
recommend  Chicago  and  Illustrator  Kinney  to 
all  '96  travellers  on  the  search  for  novel  im- 
pressions. " 

♦    *    ♦ 

Kinney  writes:  "From  New  Haven  immedi- 
ately to  Baltimore,  to  position  as  illustrator  on 
The  Herald,  Soon  after  changed  to  The  Ameri- 
can, While  on  that  sheet  was  pressed  in  to  do 
some  writing  in  addition  to  regular  work.  Re- 
turned to  Chicago  in  November,  same  year. 
Illustration,  writing  and  combination  of  both  for 
Chicago  Sunday  papers.  As  much  time  as  pos- 
sible in  art  study.  Gradually  developed  a  line 
of  designing  apart  from  newspaper  work.  In 
June,  1900,  married  Margaret  W.  West;  aside 
from  other  particulars,  she  had  a  thorough  train- 
ing as  a  painter.  The  respective  training  of  each 
is  supplemented  perfectly  by  that  of  the  other; 
we  have  the  benefit  of  both  academic  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  our  work,  and  have  been 
fortunate.  In  summer  and  fall  of  1900  executed 
some  mural  decorations  in  Grand  Opera  House, 
Chicago.  Since  then,  mostly  illustration  of  books ; 
incidentally  designing  of  book  decorations,  post- 
ers, covers,  etc.  My  only  extended  trip  not  above 
recorded  was  in  connection  with  a  show,  wherein 
I  played,  I  may  say,  a  quite  conspicuous  role. 
But  I*m  not  going  to  be  an  actor." 
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Kip  writes:  **Once  more  I  begin  to  try  and 
send  you  a  few  items  about  my  past  illustrious 
career.  I  feel  there  will  be  nothing  in  it.  Im- 
mediately after  graduating  in  1896  Murray  Shoe- 
maker and  myself  started  abroad  and  spent  the 
summer  travelling  through  Europe,  bringing  up 
in  Russia  in  the  Fall  and  thence  passing  on  by 
Italy  across  Palestine  and  the  Holy  Land  to 
Egypt  and  the  Nile,  still  eastward  through  Suez 
to  the  Straits,  China  and  Japan,  then  across  the 
great  Pacific,  completing  the  circle  of  the  globe 
in  just  about  one  year  from  the  time  we  started. 

**The  next  event  in  my  illustrious  career  came 
off  when  I  joined  the  Ninth  New  York  Volunteers 
as  Battalion  Adjutant  and  First  Lieutenant,  and 
proceeded  with  them  to  Chickamauga,  where  I 
spent  a  very  hot  and  stupid  summer.  While  in 
the  service  of  the  Ninth  Regiment  I  was  detailed 
as  acting  ordinance  officer  for  a  while,  and  elected 
regimental  treasurer  and  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  hospital  work.  Saw  no  active  service 
in  the  Ninth  Regiment,  only  this  camp  life,  and 
was  mustered  out  with  the  regiment  after  about 
five  months*  service.  Feeling  that  the  change 
would  do  me  good  I  started  for  the  East  a  few 
months  later,  and  spent  another  winter  in  the 
land  of  the  Pharaohs ;  this  time  going  as  far  up 
the  Nile  as  the  Second  Cataract.  Seized  with  the 
idea  that  I  had  better  become  strenuous,  as  it 
seems  to  be  the  popular  thing  in  these  days,  I 
began  studying  law  in  the  fall  of  1900  at  the  New 
York  Law  School.  Received  my  degree  after 
the  two  years'  course  and  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  Bar.  Began  practice  in  the  office  of 
Hatch,  Debevoise  &  Colby.  Started  on  my 
second  trip  around  the  world  in  January  1902, 
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this  time  had  a  look  at  Manila  and  the  Philip- 
pines,—desire  to  report  everything  lovely  in  the 
Islands.  This  is  not  sarcasm.  Returned  to  New 
York  after  five  months  wandering  through  the 
East  just  in  time  for  the  Sexennial. 

''At  one  time  I  attained  the  distinguished  rank 
of  corporal  in  Squadron  A.,  but  am  now  back  to 
the  ranks  owing  to  my  travelling  habit;  I  joined 
in  October  1897  and  it  does  not  look  as  if  I  was 
ever  going  to  finish  my  five  years'  service.  Was 
President  of  the  Rhinebeck  Republican  Club 
during  the  last  presidential  campaign,  and  had 
all  sorts  of  promises  of  great  political  future 
from  the  natives  of  said  rustic  Borough,  which 
however  have  never  materialized.  So  I  shall 
continue  as  plodding  law  clerk  in  the  fall,  and 
stay  there  until  '  I  hear  the  East  a-calling,  then 
it's  there  that  I  must  be  by  the  old  Moulmein 
Pagoda  looking  lazy  at  the  sea.'  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  think 
all  this  is  very  stupid  but  I  am  only  giving  you 
some  facts  to  use  as  you  see  fit. " 

♦    ♦    « 

Knapp  was  in  a  woolen  mill  at  Lawrence, 
Mass;,  from  July,  1896,  until  January,  1897. 
Then  went  into  a  woolen  commission  house  in 
New  York  and  travelled  around  to  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  For  two  years  he  was  the  West- 
ern Agent,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  Is 
now  in  New  York  again,  in  the  Worth  Street 
office.  In  November,  1900,  he  was  married,  and 
he  and  his  wife  have  their  home  at  Stamford. 

«    ♦    « 

Lackland  took  his  LL.B.  in  1898,  at  the  Wash- 
ington University  Law  School  of  St.  Louis,  and 
has  since  then  been  practising  in  that  city.     He 
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is  President  and  Director  of  the  Thornton  Con- 
struction Co. 


Lampman  writes:  "After  graduation  at  Yale 
I  studied  Law  at  the  Columbia  and  New  York 
Law  Schools  and  was  admitted  to  the  New  York 
bar  in  June  1899.  For  a  time  I  was  connected 
with  the  office  of  Sheehan  &  Collin,  Attorneys 
for  the  Brooklyn  Heights  R.  R.  Co.,  and  did 
some  trial  work  for  the  road  in  the  Municipal 
District  Courts.  Later  I  was  managing  clerk 
for  Hon.  Nathaniel  A.  Prentiss,  Referee  in  Bank- 
ruptcy at  No.  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Have  given  up  the  Law  to  become  a  broker, 
which  business  is  much  more  congenial  to  me 
and  for  which  I  am  much  better  fitted.  At 
present  I  am  connected  with  the  house  of  F.  T. 
Adams  &  Co.  No.  10  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  City." 


**  Lee,"  writes  one  of  his  friends,  **went  to 
Paris  after  graduation  to  study  architecture. 
After  two  years*  work  was  admitted  to  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts.  Jim  then  decided  to  come 
on  for  Triennial,  which  he  did,  returning  to 
Paris  in  August  1899.  He  made  several  trips 
about  Europe  and  still  studied  his  profession. 
In  the  summer  of  1901  he  became  engaged  to  be 
married  to  one  of  the  fair  sex  from  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  who  was  then  residing  in  Paris.  He  took 
another  trip  to  the  U.  S.  in  August  1901,  and 
worked  in  the  offices  of  Messrs.  York  &  Sawyer 
and  Messrs.  Lord  &  Hewlett  of  this  city,  until  he 
was  married  on  February  22nd,  1902.  Thereby 
fittingly  celebrating  the  birth  of  the  Father  of 
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his  Country.  He  then  promptly  went  abroad 
with  his  bride  and  is  now  travelling  on  the 
foreign  shores.  His  aim  is  to  finally  become 
a  resident  of  Manhattan  Borough,  and  he  will 
return  here  in  September  to  accomplish  that  aim." 


Lenahan  writes:  **  After  graduation  I  spent  a 
few  months  in  Europe  with  Commodore  Whitaker, 
he  of  the  Flowing  Beard  and  Shaggy  Mane. 
Returning  to  my  native  bailiwick,  I  entered  my 
brother  James*  office  and  studied  law.  In  June 
1897  I  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Luzerne 
County,  and  later  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania. I  have  been  practising  law  here 
(Wilkes-Barre)  since,  endeavoring  tQ  cope  with 
mine  strikes  and  other  pests.  I  am  now  married 
and  living  in  the  suburbs  of  this  delightful  coal 
town,  where  I  have  a  large  farm,  striving  hard 
to  raise  chickens  and  vegetables.  Up  to  date 
however,  I  have  succeeded  in  raising  only  a 
large  crop  of  weeds,  rattlesnakes  and  weasels. 
I  have  settled  "down  to  the  regular  routine  of 
sensible  married  life,  and  have  actually  forgotten 
that  such  places  as  Mory's,  Paul  Weil's  and  the 
Monopole  ever  existed. " 


Lobenstine  writes:  **I  was  at  the  P.  &  S.  for 
four  years,  graduating  in  1900.  There  was  noth- 
ing eventful  during  these  years.  Work  was  the 
thing  to  do  and  work  I  did,  being  in  Dr.  Ells- 
worth Eliot's  Quiz.  I  then  received  a  surgical 
appointment  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  New  York, 
and  was  there  until  January  i  1902.  The  life 
was  full  of  interest  and  of  a  great  value.     After 
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leaving  there  I  went  to  Paris,  GSttingen,  Berlin, 
Leipzig,  Dresden  and  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  surgery  as  done  abroad,  and  to  study 
further  in  medicine  and  pathology  in  the  latter 
place.  The  past  six  weeks  I  have  been  travelling 
(loafing)  in  Switzerland  and  England.  On  July  i, 
I  entered  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  as  a  regular 
interne  for  three  months,  and  October  i,  became 
resident  physician  there  for  one  year,  with  salary. 
I  hope  to  drift  more  and  more  into  surgery." 


Longacre  has  been  engaged  in  insurance 
brokerage  with  Longacre  &  Ewing  since  gradua- 
tion, in  Philadelphia.  That,  and  the  fact  that 
his  permanent  mail  address  is  the  Markham  Club, 
is  the  only  information  he  had  time  to  impart. 

In  June,  1898,  he  enlisted  in  Battery  A.  Penn- 
sylvania Light  Artillery.  Camped  at  Gretna, 
Penn.,  and  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  and  then 
sailed  for  Porto  Rico.    Can^  back  September  3rd. 


Loomis  gives  his  residence  as  Brighton,  N.  Y., 
his  business  address  as  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
his  occupation  as  '^Apples  and  Cold  Storage  for 
Fruits."  His  letter  says :  ** First  two  years  lived 
in  Brooklyn  and  had  business  connections  with 
E.  P.  Loomis  &  Co.  in  New  York.  Which  com- 
pany fell  to  Edward  N.  Loomis  Yale  '91,  and 
me.  A  year  later  we  admitted  to  the  firm 
Robert  P.  Loomis  Yale  '99.  *  ♦  *  Have 
taken  several  trips  to  Bermuda.  Spent  this  past 
winter  in  the  Adirondacks  and  Florida  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  which  latter  fact  keeps  me 
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away  from  the  much-looked-forward-to  Sexen- 
nial." 

*    *    * 

Loughran  writes:  **  You  ask  for  full  details  of 
my  life  for  the  past  six  years.  Heavens  man! 
have  you  become  a  vivisectionist  ?  However, 
here  is  the  general  scheme  of  my  existence.  '  It 
was  moonlight  on  the  placid  ocean  and  we  were 
twelve  miles  from  land.  Not  an  automobile  was 
in  sight;  not  a  leaf  stirred;  not  a — *  (continued 
by  Poe).  For  side  trips  I  attended  the  New 
York  Law  School  for  two  years,  after  getting  my 
receipt  in  full  from  Yale,  where  I  had  the  ex- 
treme pleasure  of  seeing  yourself  very  frequently 
and  incidentally  procured  an  imitation  of  the 
Yale  receipt  with  *  Bachelor  of  Laws '  standing 
forth  thereon  in  large  bold  letters  made  with 
black  ink.  This  was  in  the  year  1898,  before 
the  war.  While  in  the  big  city  I  continued  my 
acquaintance  with  Hamlin,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  causes  which  led  me  to  return  to  the  peace- 
ful life  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  at  Kingston, 
and  to  retire  as  a  *  rusty-cuss. ' 

**Up  here  in  the  country  a  young  and  aspiring 
scrivener  has  about  99/100  of  his  time  to  do 
nothing  in  but  sit  and  think  what  was  or  might 
have  been,  and  once  in  a  while  allow  his  mind  to 
wander  into  the  dim  and  forbidden  future  and 
contemplate  what  will  be,  until  he  puts  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  and  finds  nothing  but  the  cloth  of 
which  it  is  made,  and  th«n  he  wonders  what 
woke  him  up  so  suddenly.  I  have  been  up 
against  that  game  myself.  For  two  years  I 
flirted  with  Dame  Fortune  and  other  girls  and 
was  given  the  ice  pitcher  by  them  all.     Then  the 
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dame  at  last  cast  a  grin  my  way,  so  I  could  feel 
a  copper  and  think  some  more. 

''I  thought  that  I  had  the  dame  won,  but 
stopping  to  consider  that  the  other  girl  might 
think  me  fickle,  and  that  when  one  is  tied  up 
with  marriage  *  nots '  he  is  cramped,  I  concluded 
to  withdraw  from  active  duty  such  as  walking, 
etc.,  and  to  devote  my  time  to  the  study  of  Ladd's 
Psychology,  and  as  such,  I  have  been  a  success. 

**The  chief  events  of  my  life  have  been  my 
heroic  responses  to  calls  for  my  meals.  My 
voyages  have  been  many  and  far,  extending  into 
the  land  of  Nod,  where  I  have  made  diligent 
search  for  an  effective  cure  for  *  that  tired  feel- 
ing.' As  to  politics,  in  1900  I  took  the  stump 
for  the  Republican  nominees  and  gave  it  to  the 
other  parties,  but  through  some  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  party  managers  I  did  not 
receive  the  Consular  appointment  which  they 
had  promised  me.  I  am  now  digging  grub  from 
that  same  old  stump,  and  am  enjoying  a  *  large 
and  lucrative  *  legal  malpractice  at  the  same  old 
remodelled  stand. 

^*  I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  all  at  the 
Sexennial  Reunion,  but  have  a  good  time  for  me, 
and  then  write  me  what  a  good  time  I  had.  I 
see  some  of  the  boys  once  in  a  while  and  so  keep 
in  partial  touch.  An  occasional  brushing  up  is  a 
bully  good  thing  for  a  bald-headed  young  rustic. 
We  fellows  up  in  the  country  stagnate  and  get 
fat — though  not  myself — /  cannot  get  fat;  but 
with  it  all  I  should  not  care  to  live  in  the  city ;  I 
like  the  hills  and  woods,  where  a  fellow  can  go 
out  and  feel  that  he  is  in  touch  with  nature  and 
was  made  by  the  same  hand.  ** 
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Lovell  writes:  "After  spending  the  summer 
getting  over  the  effects  of  graduation,  in  the  fall 
I  became  a  clerk  in  the  firm  of  Borden  &  Lovell 
where  I  stayed  until  the  spring  of  1901  when 
I  went  West  in  the  interests  of  the  firm.  I 
spent  four  months  in  Cherokee  Co.,  Kansas 
as  the  Asst.  Manager  of  the  Eastern  Coal  & 
Coke  Co. 

'*  To  those  who  are  thinking  of  taking  Horace 
Greeley's  advice  let  me  tell  a  few  of  my  experi- 
ences out  in  the  wild  and  woolly  West. 

"Imagine  landing  in  the  early  morning  at  a 
small  mining  town  out  on  the  plains,  miles  from 
any  where,  the  only  scenery  being  cattle  and 
hogs.  Certainly  at  first  appearance  the  view  was 
not  prepossessing.  However,  I  thought,  if  I 
could  only  get  a  drink  things  would  look  better. 
In  my  innocence  I  asked  where  I  could  get 
something  cold,  thinking  of  course  of  beer,  and 
was  directed  to  the  well.  This  was  a  hole  in  the 
ground  into  which  the  rain  ran  {wAen  it  rained, 
which  was  once  about  every  three  months). 
Well,  I  got  my  drink  and  then  passed  away,  for 
the  stuff  was  vile.  I  at  once  gave  orders  to 
have  the  contents  of  that  well  examined.  The 
following  articles  were  removed:  six  old  powder 
cans,  three  suits  of  worn  out  clothing,  three 
rubber  boots  and  one  cat  which  had  jumped  in 
the  week  before,  being  seized  with  remorse  at 
having  wandered  to  such  a  place.  Needless  to 
say  I  drank  no  more  of  that  mixture  but  water 
from  the  boiler  instead,  which,  although  far  from 
cooling,  was  safer.  Oh,  what  a  thirst — ^like  a 
brother  did  it  cling  to  me.  How  well  do  I  re- 
member one  evening  when  my  friend  the  sheriff 
having  made  a  raid,  brought  me  three  bottles  of 
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warm  beer.  Shades  of  Traegers,  but  it  was  a 
welcome  gift !     It  did  not  last  long. 

''For  four  months  did  I  suffer  and  long  for 
civilization,  and  with  all  due  respect  to  my  class- 
mates from  the  State  of  Kansas  I  do  not  want 
any  more  of  it. 

**  Since  then  I  have  been  in  New  York  in  the 
coal  business.  Outside  of  business  I  have  in- 
dulged in  sports  such  as  supporting  the  Yale 
Club  and  doing  the  heroic  with  Squadron  A, 
N.  G.  N.  Y.,  to  say  nothing  of  attending  class 
dinners  in  this  city  and  listening  to  Pius. 

**  Not  yet  married  but  hope  to  be  when  Dame 
Fortune's  smile  grows  broader. " 


Lusk  writes:  **  I  have  not  written  sooner 
because  for  the  past  few  days  I  have  been  very 
busy  with  the  Tennessee  Bar  Association.  I  had 
to  read  a  report,  do  a  little  lobbying,  and  look 
after  some  of  the  country  members  who  were  in- 
clined to  celebrate  the  occasion.  I  send  you 
clipping  of  the  last  days*  proceedings."  (This 
clipping  describes  the  election  of  Lusk  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association,  and  refers  to  him  as  one 
of  the  most  prominent  young  members  of  the 
Nashville  Bar.)  **The  office  of  secretary  to 
which  I  have  been  elected  is  not  one  of  any  great 
importance,  as  you  can  well  imagine — small 
salary  and  much  tedious  work — but  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  making  me  pretty  well  known  through- 
out the  State,  which  is  something.  I  have  noth- 
ing very  interesting  or  exciting  to  write  in  my 
biography,  but  here  it  is. 

''After  a  sentence,  two  years  with  hard  labor, 
at  the  Vanderbilt  Law  School,  beginning  Sep- 


• 
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'  tember  1896  and  ending  June  1898,  I  graduated 

'  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.     Spent  the 

summer  of  1898  in  travelling  through  the  West. 
Began  the  practice  of  law  in  Nashville  in  Septem- 
ber 1898,  and  have  been  here  ever  since,  with 
the  exception  of  trips  to  Nova  Scotia,  Canada, 
and  the  Lakes,  during  the  summers  of  1899  and 
1 90 1.  I  have  never  been  elected  to  any  political 
office,  nor  acted  as  an  officer  of  any  corporation, 
nor  did  I  serve  in  the  war  with  Spain.  On  Jan- 
uary I  1902  I  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr. 
T.  J.  Bailey,  formerly  of  the  Clarksville  Bar,  and 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1887,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. ♦  ♦  ♦  I  fail  to  see  what  business  it  is  of 
the  Class  of  '96  how  or  when  or  why  I  travel 
in  summer,  but  as  you  ask  these  questions  I  have 
answered  them.  Please  give  a  full  account  of 
your  own  life.  Day, — there  are  some  things  I  want 
explained." 


McClenahan  writes :  **  I  was  Instructor  in  Greek 
and  Latin  in  Phillips  Andover  the  first  year  after 
graduating  from  Yale,  although  in  the  fall  of  '96 
I  had  been  elected  by  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  to 
the  work  of  instruction  in  Assiut  College,  Assiut, 
^KYV^'  ^  hsive  indicated  the  date  and  place  of 
marriage."  (September  i  1897.)  ** Sailed  for 
Egypt  in  October  1897  and  at  once  entered  upon 
the  Missionary  Educational  Work  in  this  country. 
No  small  part  of  the  time  since  then  has  been  spent 
in  acquiring  the  Arabic  language.  I  am  Treasurer 
of  this  institution.  We  have  here  the  only  Pro- 
testant Christian  College  in  Egypt — the  first  one 
since  the  days  of  Origen — with  some  510  students, 
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of  whom  some  420  are  boarders,  coming  from  all 
over  Egypt.  These  young  men  go  out  from  this 
institution  to  become  the  leaders  of  Egypt's  ten 
millions  of  people,  in  every  department  of  gov- 
ernment, social,  religious  and  educational  life. 
They  are  in  great  demand  for  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  government  especially,  and  yet 
we  feel  that  their  greatest  influence  is  as  moral 
and  spiritual  leaders  for  the  people.  Seventy- 
three  per  cent  of  the  graduates  (since  1865)  have 
become  ministers  or  teachers. 

**The  college  has  recently  taken  on  new  life 
and  activity,  and  some  $75,000  have  been  raised 
in  America  to  purchase  additional  land  and  erect 
new  buildings.  If  you  find  any  moneyed  men. 
Day,  who  are  looking  for  a  good  place  to  Car- 
negie-ize  or  Rockefellerize,  give  them  a  turn 
toward  Assiut  College  for  we  need  $100,000  yet. 

"We  have  hosts  of  splendid  American  visitors 
among  the  tourists  each  winter,  and  I  never  see 
a  group  of  them  galloping  along  on  donkeys  but 
I  look  carefully  to  see  whether  I  can  discern 
a  '96  Yale  face.  But  thus  far  I  have  not  been 
able  to  detect  one.  What's  the  matter  with  '96  ? 
Why,  everyone  of  them  should  come  and  drink 
of  *  the  blessed  Nile,'  and,  as  Andy  Phillips  wrote 
me,  possibly  one  could  get  a  germ  from  some 
old  mummy  that  would  enable  him  to  live  on  and 
on  to  that  unknown  time  when  some  class  greater 
than  '96  shall  graduate.  Although  I  have  not 
met  any  classmates  here,  I  have  enjoyed  a  visit 
from  Billy  Salmon  and  called  on  Treasurer 
Farnam  on  his  Nile  Boat  two  years  ago. 

**How  pleasant  it  would  be  to  meet  with  you 
all  at  Sexennial !  How  I  would  like  to  let  out 
my  lungs  again  on  the  baseball  field!     I  have 
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always  considered  it  a  great  misfortune  that  I 
did  not  have  more  than  one  year  with  '96.  Wish 
I  had  been  with  you  all  from  the  day  you  took 
your  freshmen  exams.,  and  bought  wall  paper 
and  gas  fixtures  in  the  rooms  on  the  blessed  old 
quadrangle. " 


McFadden  says  he  is  **  President  of  the  Rose- 
bank  Co.  of  which  I  own  all  the  stock."  This  is 
a  flower  concern  out  in  Cincinnati.  His  letter 
follows:  **  After  graduating  I  cruised  about  the 
Sound  with  Drown  and  a  couple  of  other  fellows 
for  about  a  month.  Drown  got  broke  (the  rest 
of  us  had  been  broke  all  along),  and  that  broke 
up  the  cruise.  Drown  started  for  San  Francisco 
with  his  entire  visible  assets  consisting  of  a  pair 
of  pajamas  and  a  well  worn  two  dollar  bill.  That 
started  me  to  thinking  'about  money,  so  I  got 
busy.  I  needed  rocks,  so  went  into  the  granite 
business.  If  Bryan  had  been  elected  we  would 
have  made  money  to  burn,  but  the  political  end 
of  our  concern  was  short  on  Republican  influ- 
ence. So  we  busted.  Then  I  bought  an  interest 
in  a  fireproof  bath-tub — that  is,  in  a  material 
which  was  good  for  either  or  both.  Just  which 
it  was  best  for  required  experimentation.  We 
experimented  until  our  capital  was  exhausted 
and  then  I  sold  my  interest  out  to  the  other 
fellow,  at  a  nice  profit,  and  let  him  do  the 
experimentation.     I  believe  he  is  doing  it  yet. 

**  After  that  I  went  back  to  the  farm, — some 
of  my  friends  said  I  should  never  have  left  it. 
Anyway  I  dreamed  dreams  of  a  life  of  horticul- 
tural ease  amid  a  wilderness  of  exotic  nature. 
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Well,  I  got  the  exotic  wilderness  all  right,  and 
incidentally  a  tremendous  and  abiding  respect 
for  the  American  farmer.  Of  course,  I  wasn't 
an  ordinary  farmer.  I  didn't  have  sense  enough 
for  that — but  I  started  to  farm  orchids,  and  then 
I  was  going  to  raise  ostriches,  and  finally  I  had 
planned  to  erect  a  cold  storage  plant,  so  that  I 
might  raise  reindeers  for  the  Klondike  trade. 
Col.  Sellers  and  his  eye  water  wasn't  in  it  with 
me  and  my  profits  (on  paper).  Well  I  got 
*  bumped '  good  and  hard.  It  was  only  by  keep- 
ing a  stiff  upper  lip  and  a  smiling  countenance 
that  I  kept  from  going  to  smash,  but  I  finally 
straightened  things  out  a  bit,  and  came  to  realize 
that  the  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  get  some  one 
else  to  hold  my  job  and  give  me  half  the  profits. 
This  scheme  I've  just  put  into  operation  and  it 
bids  fair  to  be  very  successful  and  remunerative. 
I  am  thinking  of  getting  a  patent  on  the  idea. 
The  only  disadvantage  I  foresee  is  that  I'm 
storing  up  a  lot  of  potential  energy  which  sooner 
or  later  will  need  some  outlet,  but  I  think  that 
after  a  bit  I'll  go  to  New  York  and  try  to  help 
Mr.  Morgan  or  Mr.  Rockefeller  get  money  for 
their  philanthropic  enterprises. 

"  Such  in  brief  has  been  my  experience  during 
the  past  six  years,-— experience  that  has  been 
not  only  costly  but  precious,  not  only  varied  but 
interesting.  When  I  get  rich  I'm  going  to  give 
Yale  an  endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
Chair  of  Experience  and  the  Value  of  the  Dollar. 
If  Drown  had  only  had  the  advantages  of  such  a 
course,  the  chances  are  that  he  wouldn't  have 
gone  broke  during  our  cruise,  and  we  might  have 
been  out  yet.     But  such  is  life." 


148  McKee — Mackey 

McKee  was  at  first  with  the  firm  of  Bertron  & 
Storrs  of  Wall  Street,  New  York,  and  then  with 
the  Compressed  Gas  Capsule  Co.  *'  Since  1899," 
he  writes,  *^  nothing  much  has  happened  except 
my  trip  to  Alaska,  about  which  you  can  find 
many  interesting  details  in  a  book  written  by  my 
brother  called  'The  Land  of  Nome,' and  pub- 
lished this  spring  by  the  Grafton  Press  of  New 
York.  Buy  a  copy,  increase  the  sales,  and  im- 
prove your  mind. 

^'When  I  returned  from  Alaska  I  became  in- 
terested with  Jim  Neale  and  Brinck  Thorne  in 
a  coal  mining  deal  at  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania. 
Spent  part  of  last  year  in  the  Adirondacks.  I 
confess  to  being  engaged,  and,  of  course  to 
the    ♦    ♦    ♦" 

(The  description  of  his  girl  is  omitted.) 

In  May,  1898,  McKee  was  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  as  a  private  in  Troop 
A,  New  York  Volunteer  Cavalry.  On  June  nth 
he  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  Troop  and 
commissioned  as  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  United 
States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps.  Served  as  Aide- 
de-Camp  to  Brigadier-General  Wallace  F.  Ran- 
dolph, Port  Tampa,  Florida,  June  19-July  3. 
Arrived  at  Daiquiri,  Cuba,  July  9.  Disembarked 
four  light  batteries,  two  of  which  went  to  the 
front  and  took  up  positions  in  the  lines  before 
the  formal  surrender  of  Santiago,  July  17.  Sailed 
from  Cuba  for  Camp  Wikoff,  Montauk,  arriving 
August  23.  Furloughed  for  sixty  days,  and  hon- 
orably discharged  from  the  service  on  December 

8,  1898. 

*    *    * 

Mackey  began  with  a  trip  to  Arizona  with  Baron 
Hoeninghaus,  and  had  ''a  very  pleasant  time  for 
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three  months  two  of  which  were  spent  in  hospi- 
tal." He  goes  on  to  say:  **  I  left  the  Post  about 
the  first  of  November,  going  directly  to  my  home 
in  Franklin,  Pennsylvania.  Loafed  there  for  a 
few  weeks  and  then  got  a  position  with  the 
Franklin  Steel  Casting  Co.  Remained  with  that 
company  for  about  two  years  as  Assistant  Super- 
intendent. But  the  work  was  very  hard  and  not 
altogether  to  my  liking.  So  in  the  fall  of  1898 
I  left  Franklin  and  came  out  here  to  California 
to  engage  in  the  fruit  business  with  the  Fay  Fruit 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  California.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  trip  East  in  the  summer  of  1900  I  have 
been  here  ever  since.  Have  been  holding  down 
the  position  of  Inspector  most  of  the  time,  and 
find  it  about  as  much  to  my  liking  as  I  would 
anything  else.  I  think  the  only  kind  of  work  I 
would  really  enjoy  is  a  good  position  in  the  mil- 
lionairing  business,  but  it  seems  to  be  rather 
difficult  to  get  into  that  line.  ♦  *  ♦  if  you 
write  further  send  letters  to  Franklin,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  they  will  always  reach  me.  My  work 
keeps  me  moving  around  a  good  deal  and  when 
the  letters  are  sent  out  here  there  is  nearly 
always  a  delay  and  probably  they  often  fail  to 

reach  me  at  all. " 

*    *    * 

McLanahan  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School 
after  graduation  and  received  his  degree  there  in 
1899.  Meantime  he  had  passed  the  New  York 
Bar  Examinations  (October,  1898),  married 
(November,  1898),  and  attended  the  Columbia 
Law  School,  New  York,  from  the  Fall  of  1898 
until  the  following  March.  At  Harvard  he 
belonged  to  the  Williston  Law  Club  and  to  the 
Choate  Club  (Phi  Delta  Phi  Fraternity). 


1 50  McLaren 

In  October,  1899,  he  began  to  practice  in  the 
offices  of  Curtis,  Mallet-Prevost  &  Colt  at  30 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  and  remained  there  as 
managing  clerk  until  taken  ill  in  May,  1901.  In 
July  he  sailed  with  Mrs.  McLanahan  for  England 
for  a  three  months'  stay  in  Scotland.  Returning 
in  October,  he  moved  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  take  the  course  in  the  School  of  Com- 
parative Jurisprudence  and  Diplomacy  of  the 
Columbian  University,  and  received  the  degree 
of  LL.M.  in  1902.  He  expects  to  be  there 
another  year. 

The  McLanahans  have  two  children,  a  boy 
(born  August,  1899)  and  a  girl  (March,  1901^. 
The  boy  was  present  at  Sexennial  and  appears  m 
the  Class  Picture. 


McLaren  entered  the  Yale  Law  School  and 
covered  the  three  years'  course  in  two  years, 
although  he  had  to  work  night  and  day  to  do  it 
because  he  had  to  support  himself  at  the  same 
time.  In  December  of  his  second  year  he 
secured  a  position  assisting  the  administrator  of 
an  estate  to  close  it  up.  This  added  considerably 
to  his  work,  and  in  1898,  after  passing  the  bar 
exams.,  he  broke  down  in  health  and  attempted 
nothing  in  the  way  of  practice  until  January, 
1899.  He  then  secured  desk  room  in  the  offices 
of  the  State  Agent  of  the  Home  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  New  York.  His  capital  was  about  a 
dozen  law  books,  ^25  in  cash,  a  fair  knowledge 
of  law  and  his  share  of  Yale  sand.  **  During  the 
first  six  weeks  of  practice,"  he  writes,  **my 
gross  income  was  $1.25.  After  effecting  a  com- 
promising settlement  with  my  creditors  I  used 
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the  balance  for  the  advancement  of  Home  Mis- 
sions (on  corner  of  Temple  and  Centre  Streets). 
Then  for  a  while  I  specialized  in  criminal  work 
before  the  higher  court.  I  concluded  that  the 
poor  criminals  needed  some  just  protection  from 
the  merciless  and  inflexible  arm  of  the  law. 
Here  my  success  was  uniform  and  without  a 
break.  Six  criminals  are  now  in  States  Prison 
longing  for  freedom,  so  that  they  can  do  up  the 
lawyer  who  tried  to  defend  them.  I  could  not 
stand  such  a  steady  run  of  luck  any  longer,  so 
returned  to  general  practice. 

''I  was  a  stranger  to  the  business  world  of 
this  city  and  knew  less  than  half  a  dozen  business 
men.  I  debated  for  a  long  time  whether  to  go 
into  a  law  office  or  fight  it  out  alone  from  the 
start.  I  decided  upon  the  latter  course  because 
I  knew  I  would  have  to  do  it  some  time,  and  I 
have  not  regretted  the  decision.  It  was  in  July 
1899  that  I  resolved  to  practice  law  solely,  and 
rely  upon  that  for  support.  I  succeeded,  but  it 
was  after  going  through  experiences  I  would 
rather  not  put  in  writing. " 

To-day  McLaren  is  earning  a  good  living  and 
his  practice,  covering  all  the  state  courts,  is 
growing  steadily.  He  is  attorney  for  the  State 
Agent  of  the  Home  Life,  and  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  corps  of  lecturers  for  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  School  of  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania — a  school  which  teaches  the  indus- 
tries and  arts  to  a  large  body  of  working-men 
throughout  the  country  by  means  of  correspond- 
ence. McLaren  lectures  on  educational  matters 
wherever  they  send  him,  and  in  addition  is  their 
attorney  for  his  section  of  the  State. 


152  Mallon — F.  Mathews 

Mallon  writes:  **  After  touring  Europe  in  the 
summer  of  '96  with  Berry,  Vaill,  Haldeman, 
et  al.,  I  returned  to  Cincinnati  and  entered 
the  Cincinnati  Law  School  for  a  three  years* 
course.  By  using  the  certificate  received  from 
E.  J.  Phelps  as  the  equivalent  of  one  year's 
study  in  law,  I  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  Bar 
in  June  1898.  The  following  February  I  went  to 
Newark,  Ohio,  to  take  charge  of  the  gas  com- 
pany (Newark  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co.).  I  re- 
mained there  until  March  1900  when  I  returned 
to  Cincinnati  and  was  employed  by  The  American 
Process  Engraving  Co.  until  February  1901  when, 
on  account  of  a  destructive  fire  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  better  position,  I  left  that  company 
and  became  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Ohio  Bell  Pure  Air  &  Cooling  Co.  which  position 
I  now  hold,  but  contemplate  a  change  very  soon 
for  a  better  and  more  inviting  position  has  been 
offered  me." 


Fred  Mathews  **  made  a  study  of  fire  pro- 
tection, insurance  law,  etc.  for  six  months.  On 
January  I  1897  became  Inspector  for  Aetna  In- 
surance Co.  of  Hartford,  covering  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 
January  i  1898  was  appointed  Assistant  Special 
Agent,  and,  on  January  i  1902,  Special  Agent, 
for  the  same  field  and  company.  Headquarters 
in  Boston. 

"Since  graduation,"  he  continues,  **my  life 
has  been  rather  uneventful.  Have  applied  my- 
self closely  to  business  and  kept  *  sawing  wood.* 
The  most  depressing  feature,  and  the  greatest 
misfortune,  of  the  last  few  years  is  the  fact  that 
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I  have  been  forced  to  live  in  a  Harvard  hotbed, 
and  hear  their  praises  of  Harvard  athletic  virtue, 
purity  and  reform, — whereas  everything  in  con- 
nection with  Yale  Athletics  they  think  rotten, 
etc.     This  has  at  times  been  absolutely  sicken- 

mg. 

*  ♦    ♦ 

Harry  Mathews  writes:  ** Remained  in  New 
Haven  for  two  years  after  graduation  holding 
down  a  minor  position  with  The  Edward  P. 
Judd  Co.,  booksellers.  Removed  to  New  York 
in  Sept.,  1898  and  entered  the  publishing  busi- 
ness of  The  Macmillan  Company  where  I  have 
remained  to  date.  Have  had  a  rich  and  varied 
experience  in  New  York  boarding-houses,  where 
my  income  has  so  rapidly  disappeared  that 
neither  marriage  nor  travel  have  had  a  chance. 
Six   years   of  work  is   the   only  record  I  have 

to  offer." 

*  *    * 

Mathison  studied  for  two  years  in  the  Berke- 
ley Divinity  School  (Episcopal).  **  During  my 
Theological  course,"  he  writes,  **I  was  asso- 
ciated with  mission  work  in  Bridgeport  (five 
months)  and  in  Shelton,  Connecticut,  where  I 
organized  a  church  and  have  remained  as  Rector. 
One  of  the  results  of  this  latter  work  is  the 
building  of  a  stone  church  which  is  now  in  pro- 
cess of  erection. " 

«    «    * 

C.  W.  Miller  does  not  think  there  has  been 
anything  of  interest  in  his  doings  since  he  left 
Yale.  *•  I  attended  the  Law  School  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,"  he  says,  **and  did  every- 
thing anyone  else  did.     Same  old  college  life. 


154  W,  S.  Miller— More 

Then  I  came  here  (Lexington,  Kentucky)  to 
practise  law,  and  have  led  the  uneventful  career 
of  a  young  lawyer  ever  since.  Like  all  true 
Kentuckians  I  have  delved  deep  into  politics  at 
times  and  have  had  some  success.  Have  served 
as  Revenue  Agent  and  Election  Commissioner. 
I  am  doing  as  well  as  I  could  expect  and  the 
future  looks  full  of  promise.  I  know  of  nothing 
more  to  tell  you  save  that  while  as  yet  I  am  un- 
married it  is  not  my  fault,  as  I  have  been  trying 
faithfully ;  and  if  you  have  a  surplus  of  the  fair 
and  comely  ones  in  your  neck  of  the  woods  I  will 
be  on  hand  to  claim  the  first  one  available. " 


W.  S.  Miller  writes:  **I  attended  the  North- 
western University  Law  School  for  two  years, 
clerked  in  Mr.  Follansbee's  law  offices  for  one 
and  one-half  years,  and  have  acted  as  Attorney 
for  the  Northern  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago  for  two 
and  a  half  years.  Have  lived  a  very  quiet  life 
and  have  confined  my  travelling  to  short  jaunts 
during  my  annual  two  weeks'  vacations." 


More  took  his  LL.B.  at  the  Yale  Law  School 
in  1898,  and  some  time  thereafter  went  out  to 
St.  Louis  to  practise.  ''  I  am  afraid  my  infor- 
mation about  More,"  writes  one  of  his  friends, 
*'is  as  meagre  as  your  own.  I  hear  from  him 
at  intervals  and  know  that  he  is  doing  well — 
very  well  for  two  years  in  the  fourth  largest  city, 
which  he  entered  a  stranger. 

'^More  has  long  thought  that  St.  Louis  was 
destined  to  have  a  brilliant  future,  and  I  think 
he  went  there  for  this  reason  alone.     He  is  just 
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as  hard  a  worker  as  ever,  which  explains  why  he 
was  able  to  write  me  a  year  ago  that  he  had  had 
some  twenty  odd  cases  tried,  and  had  not  lost 
one  that  far.  At  that  time  he  had  nearly  twenty 
more  in  the  courts,  mostly  circuit  court.  He 
was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the  firm  of  More, 
Field  &  Fenn  (Thomas  J.  Field,  Jr.  and  Bert 
Fenn).  Recently  he  has  opened  up  alone,  at  a 
new  address,  as  attorney  for  three  corporations, 
and  has  all  the  work  he  can  do." 

(Note, — More  has  dropped  the  accent  from  his 
name.) 

Morgan  was  reported  to  be  travelling  with  his 
wife  in  the  Yosemite — at  any  rate  he  was  not 
heard  from.  For  three  years  he  was  a  graduate 
student  in  chemistry  at  Yale,  obtaining  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.D.  in  1899.  He  then  became  Head 
of  the  Chemistry  Department  at  Washburn  Col- 
lege, Topeka,  Kan.,  which  position  he  held  for 
two  years.  Last  fall  he  moved  to  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  to  accept  the  Professorship  in  Chemistry 
at  the  University  of  California.  "Foregoing 
facts,"  remarks  the  Secretary's  informant,  "de- 
rived from  the  subject's  brother  in  this  city 
(Albany).  Consider  the  same  worthy  of  belief. 
If  I  can  do  anything  further,  draw  on  me. " 

(Later, — Morgan  himself  was  heard  from,  but 
his  letter  added  nothing  to  the  above.) 


Morris,  Charles  Southerton,  alias  **Chub,"  if 
this  should  meet  the  eye  of,  he  will  hear  of  some- 
thing to  his  interest  by  communicating  with  his 
Class  Secretary. 


1 56  Mundy — Neale 

Morris  couldn't  be  found,  and  but  little  infor- 
mation about  him  was  secured.  He  graduated 
at  the  Yale  Law  School  in  1898.  He  has  coached 
different  football  teams.  He  has  been  heard  of 
as  residing  in  Kansas  City  and  in  Milwaukee. 
And  lastly  he  has,  apparently,  disappeared.  Help 
wanted. 


Mundy  **  entered  the  office  of  the  Freight  Audi- 
tor of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Rail- 
way Co.,  and  remained  eighteen  months.  Then 
accepted  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Manierre-Yoe 
Syrup  Co.,  refiners  and  preservers,  of  Chicago. 
Travelled  in  Europe  for  five  weeks  in  1900." 
He  still  holds  the  position  mentioned. 


Neale  writes:  "Began  working  on  surveying 
squad  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  July  22, 
1896.  Was  later  on  at  various  times  assistant 
mining  boss,  time  keeper  and  clerk  for  skme 
company.  January  ist  1899  was  clerk  for  Mt. 
Pleasant  Coal  Co.,  February  ist  was  outside 
boss,  and  March  ist  was  appointed  Superinten- 
dent. November  15  th  became  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Coal  Co.  (Scranton, 
Penna.),  the  Newton  Coal  Mining  Co.  and  Old 
Forge  Coal  Mining  Co.  (Pittston,  Penna.),  and 
the  Girard  Coal  Co.  (Mt.  Carmel,  Penna.}.  In 
October  1900  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Co.  was  sold  to 
the  Ontario  &  Western  R.  R.  Co.,  and  in  June 
1901  the  other  three  companies,  which  had 
previously  been  reorganized  under  the  name  of 
The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  were  sold  to  the 
Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co.     Just  before  this  sale 
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I  was  elected  President  of  the  Buck  Run  Coal 
Co.,  recently  organized,  and  since  that  time  I 
have  been  engaged  in  building  its  breaker  and 
opening  its  mines.  This  company's  property 
is  located  about  three  miles  from  Minersville, 
Penna.  Since  August  ist  1897  I  have  been 
living  with  S.  B.  Thorne  '96.  Much  of  my  time 
is  now  spent  at  the  Black  Run  Colliery,  but  I 
still  regard  Scranton  as  headquarters. " 


Nettleton  writes:  'Un  the  fall  of  1896  I  came 
back  to  Yale  for  post-graduate  work  in  English. 
In  January  1897,  I  went  abroad  to  study  French 
and  tutor  Leonard  M.  Thomas  ^afterwards  Yale 
1901),  living  for  five  months  m  Geneva  and 
coming  home  in  August  via  Italy  and  Spain. 
For  the  next  few  years  I  continued  my  graduate 
work,  finally  obtaining  my  Ph.D.  in  1900  with 
John  Gaines  and  other  classmates. 

*' Meantime  in  January  1899  I  was  appointed 
an  instructor  in  English  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School.  The  summer  of  '99  I  spent  abroad, 
partly  studying  at  the  British  Museum,  partly 
touring  through  Holland  and  England.  Since 
then  I  have  taught  English  in  Sheff.  I  have 
edited  one  small  text-book,  *  Specimens  of  the 
Short  Story,'  though  the  best  specimens  of  the 
shortest  stories  imaginable  I  found  in  the  answers 
to  the  Triennial  blanks  from  which  the  Triennial 
Record  was  finally  compiled  This  summer  I  am 
going  abroad  with  Anson  Stokes,  and  (if  I  can 
keep  up  with  him)  we  expect  to  do  some  tramp- 
ing in  Switzerland  together.  ** 


158  Nicholson 

Nicholson  writes:  **Your  favor  of  the  27th 
inst.  with  its  anxious  inquiries  is  at  hand.  Elab- 
oration in  autobiography  has  certain  indis- 
pensable requisites.  An  autobiographer  who  is 
facile  with  the  pen,  (or  who  is  not  afraid  of  his 
stenographer),  an  objective  existence  replete 
with  Johnsonesque  (Mary)  experiences,  a  subjec- 
tive existence  devoid  of  modesty  or  self-forget- 
fulness,  and  more  than  all  else,  a  reader  who  has 
time  and  energy  to  spend  upon  detail.  For  these 
various  reasons  I  generalize  as  much  and  particu- 
larize as  little  as  possible. 

**  Two  years  more  of  Yale  teachings  after 
graduation,  a  year  of  law  and  a  triumphant 
triennial  completed  the  first  three  years.  Then 
life  became  a  trifle  less  monotonous.  I  remained 
studying  law  until  January,  1900,  when  the  Con- 
necticut Bar  (in  this  case  always  with  a  capital 
**B")  permitted  me  to  await  clients.  Four 
months  later  S.  C.  Shaw,  '91  and  I  joined  lucks 
and  have  fought  it  out  on  the  lines  of  general 
and  continuous  waiting  for  clients  (at  the  San- 
ford  Building,  Bridgeport,  Conn.)  since  that  time. 
In  June,  1900,  I  received  from  the  University 
the  Ph.  D.  which  I  never  use  and  for  this  reason. 
This  is  the  town  of  circuses  and  Wild  Wests,  not 
of  Philosophers.  A  short  time  after  I  had  the 
new  letters  attached  to  my  name,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  a  personage  of  the  gentler  sex  as  '  Dr. ' 
When,  later,  she  began  to  detail  blush-compelling 
troubles,  the  *  Dr. '  left  and  has  carefully  avoided 
the  dignity  since  that  time. 

**  July,  1900.  Our  books  show  that  we  received 
a  client.  As  can  be  imagined  we  received  him 
with  open  arms,  hands,  and  pockets. 

**  November,  1900.     Another  client. 
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'^  This  latter  so  encouraged  the  junior  member 
of  the  firm  that  in  December  he  took  unto  him- 
self a  wife,  hoping  thereby  to  secure  a  further 
client.  (N.  B.  This  actually  happened  one  year 
and  ten  days  later.     It  was  a  '  she.') 

''  One  thrilling  experience  must  not  be  omitted. 
It  will  never  be  forgotten  by  any  of  the  partici- 
pants how  at  the  Bi-centennial  celebration  to  the 
tune  of 

*  When  *95  has  gone  to  H * 

the  '96  delegation  captured  the  new  *  Dining 
Hall '  and  listened  to  the  '  ball  of  fire.'  May  the 
said  *bair  never  cease  whirling." 


Noon's  letter  is  as  follows:  *'  Si  valetes,  bene 
est,  ego  valeo.  My  dear  Classmates  of  Yale  '96 : 
The  two  years  immediately  following  graduation 
I  spent  in  resident  study  at  Yale  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Classical  Philology.  In  the  fall  of  1898  I 
accepted  a  Professorship  at  Willamette  Uni- 
versity, Salem,  Oregon.  The  year  passed  very 
pleasantly  bringing  exceptional  opportunities  for 
educational  work.  The  summer  vacation  of 
1899  was  spent  in  missionary  and  educational 
work  in  one  of  the  counties  of  that  state.  Dur- 
ing the  following  University  year  I  was  at  the 
University  of  California  in  Berkeley  as  a  member 
of  the  Classical  Faculty.  The  work  in  the  far 
West  has  impressed  me  with  the  thought  that 
there  is  a  need  for  educated  Christian  men  such 
as  the  training  and  the  association  at  Yale  can 
give.  The  late  Professor  Thayer  has  beauti- 
fully expressed  the  thought  of  our  Alma  Mater 
speaking  to  us':  '  We  have  made  an  investment 
in  you,  now  go  and  show  some  returns. ' 


1 60  Oakley — Oviatt 

**  Last  summer  I  travelled  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land and  Scotland ;  and  I  am  now  finishing  my 
work  as  Fellow  in  Ecclesiastical  History  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  as  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  It  is  my 
desire  to  make  the  best  possible  use  in  the  life 
before  me  of  these  many  advantages,  for  God, 
for  Country  and  for  Yale,  as  we  used  to  sing 
at  college,  which  becomes  more  and  more  dear  to 
us  as  the  months  pass.'' 


Oakley  spent  one  year  with  the  New  Haven 
Gas  Company,  and  then  entered  the  Yale  Law 
School.  He  took  his  LL.B.  in  June,  1899,  and 
began  practice  in  New  Haven  in  the  fall.  On 
July  I  St,  1900,  he  '^  left  it  for  law  and  real  estate 
business  in  Penn  Yan,  New  York  (Did  you  catch 
that  ?  Penn  Yan,  New  York).  While  there  I 
was  asked  to  run  for  J.  P.  (Cinch,  but  I  ducked 
it).  Prior  to  this  time  I  had  shaken  the  hand  of 
H.  Dunster  Baker  in  New  Haven,  on  the  corner 
of  Crown  and  College,  opposite  the  *  Hutch.* 
On  March  24th  1903  I  began  work  as  Assistant 
Claim  Agent,  Western  Division,  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River  Railroad  (with  offices  in 
the  Depot  at  Bufifalo).  Aside  from  these  oases 
in  a  desert  of  illustrious  obscurity,  I  have  bingled 
along  with  the  Toiling  Masses,  content  to  secure 
three  square  a  day,  and  keep  outside  the  Donjon 

Keep." 

«    *    « 

Oviatt  writes :  **  As  to  my  poor  hack  of  a  self — 
well,  I  don't  know  what  there  is  to  say  except 
that  I  am  pounding  along  under  full  sail,  hitting 
up  my  publishing  friends  wherever  possible.     In 


Pardee  1 6 1 

1896  Mr.  George  W.  Cable  was  kind  enough 
to  give  me  a  mucilage  brush  to  hold  in  his 
literary  work-shop  in  Northampton,  and  in  '97  I 
made  a  number  of  acquaintances  among  the 
nifty-nosed  youths  who  take  your  cards  in  to 
editors  in  New  York.  Then  I  held  down  a  night 
editorship  on  a  New  Haven  paper — The  Morning 
News — ^remember  it  ?  (It  was  a  daisy  and  is  now 
defunct,  bless  the  memory  of  its  ink-stained 
nights.)  Hendrick  '95  and  I  spent  most  of  our 
time  on  the  News  knocking  the  other  editors  who 
criticized  Yale.  One  of  them  referred  to  us 
editorially  every  night  as  *  those  two  callow  col- 
lege youths,  full  of  knowledge  down  to  the 
points  of  their  properly  trimmed  shoes,  but  my ! 
how  young!'  Well,  I  guess  we  were.  After 
that  I  spent  three  years  on  the  Register  and  in 
January  1901,  left  regular  newspaper  work  for 
*  free  lance  writing ' — which  has  since  been  my 
occupation.  Besides  pot-boilers  I  can  only  an- 
swer your  inquiry  as  to  what  I  have  done  by 
citing  two  Yale  Bi-centennial  articles  (in  the  New 
England  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly),  a  story 
in  McClure's  and  a  Guide-book  to  New  Haven, 
which  you  want  to  buy  when  you  come  this  way 
next  time. " 
Marriage  as  noted  in  Gamology. 


Pardee  writes:  ''Travelled  through  Europe, 
in  company  with  Ward  Cheney,  during  summer 
of  '96.  In  Fall  of  '96  was  made  Sec.  &  Treas. 
of  *  The  C.  Pardee  Works  *  at  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J,  and  in  the  spring  of  '97  Vice  President  of 
the  same  works.  In  Fall  of  '97  took  charge  of 
the  mining  department  at  the  mine  of  Calvin 
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Pardee  &  Co.,  operating  at  Latimer,  Holley- 
wood,  &  Harwood,  Luzerne  Co.,  Penna.  In 
spring  of  '98  enlisted  with  the  First  Troop 
Philadelphia  City  Cavalry,  U.  S.  V.,  and  served 
through  the  war,  taking  part  in  General  Miles' 
Expedition  against  Puerto  Rico.  Was  present 
at  Guayama  (Puerto  Rico),  under  Major  General 
Brooks,  on  the  13th  of  August,  when  word  of 
the  signing  of  the  *  Protocol '  reached  us  as  we 
were  about  to  engage  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
entrenched  on  the  hills  back  of  the  town. 

**  Since  the  war  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
mining, — both  placer  and  quartz, — in  Idaho  and 
Shoshone  Counties,  Idaho,  and  in  anthracite  coal 
mining,  at  Lattimer  Mines,  Luzerne  Co.,  Penna., 
where  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  'Pardee 
Bros.  &  Co.*  In  the  summer  of  1900  a  station 
on  the  Clearwater  Branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  was  named  after  me.  It  is  the  town  of 
'Pardee,'  Idaho." 

Paret  writes:  ** Attended  the  Law  School  of 
Columbia  College  and  graduated  from  there  in 
June  1899.  Then  worked  in  a  law  office  until 
December  i,  1900,  when  I  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  William  M.  Beard.  We  have  since 
continued  together  at  115  Broadway,  New  York. 
Although  our  business  steadily  increases  we  often 
have  time  to  mentally  wander  back  to  the  good 
old  days  when  '96  was  awakening  New  Haven 
with  its  brilliancy  and  strength.  Have  stuck 
pretty  close  to  business  and  consequently  have 
not  wandered  far  from  my  own  fireside,  except 
to  march  in  Twombly's  band  at  the  Bicentennial.  "■ 
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Park  writes:  ** Since  graduating  I  have  spent 
two  years  in  Chicago  University  studying 
theology.  Then  I  was  minister  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Society  of  Geneva,  Illinois,  for  two 
years,  and  now  for  the  last  year  and  eight  months 
I  have  been  minister  of  two  churches  here  in 
Hingham,  Mass.  as  per  enclosed  letter  head.  I 
have  done  nothing  else  except  try  to  save  up 
money  to  pay  for  my  four  heavenly  years  at  New 
Haven." 

The  letter-head  referred  to  reads : 

Second  Parish. 


Third  Congregational  Society, 

(New  North  Church). 
Charlbs  Edwarp  Park,  Minister. 


Patterson  writes :  *  *  After  graduation  I  coached 
the  University  of  Missouri  football  eleven,  suc- 
ceeding in  that  position  Pop  Bliss  '93.  At  the 
end  of  that  season  I  travelled  through  the  West 
and  Southwest,  going  as  far  south  as  the  City  of 
Mexico.  In  February  1897  I  returned  East  and 
began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Hon. 
Amasa  J.  Parker  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  with  whom  I 
remained  until  September  1899.  In  June  of  that 
year  I  had  graduated  from  the  Albany  Law 
School,  and  in  September  I  removed  to  New 
York  to  assume  the  managing  clerkship  of  the 
firm  of  Hornblower,  Byrne,  Miller  and  Potter. 
January  1901  I  associated  myself  in  the  practice 
of  the  law  with  the  firm  of  James,  Schell  & 
Elkus,  of  which  firm,  prior  to  his  death,  Col. 
Edward    C.    James   was    the    senior    partner." 


1 64       Paxton— H.  Peck— P.  C.  Peck 

Patterson  now  does  a  good  deal  of  court  work 
and  has  charge,  it  is  said,  of  many  of  their  cases. 


Paxton  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, taking  his  degree  in  June  1899.  He  has 
practiced  in  Cincinnati  ever  since,  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Paxton  &  Warrington, 
which  consists  of  T.  B.  Paxton,  J.  W.  Warring- 
ton, T.  B.  Paxton,  Jr.,  and  G.  H.  Warrington. 
He  has  travelled  more  or  less  but  doesn't  give 

the  particulars. 

>»    >»    « 

Howard  Peck  has  been  up  in  Bristol,  Con- 
necticut, in  the  Bristol  Savings  Bank.  Does 
some  insurance  business  on  the  side.  He  writes : 
"Have  studied  the  art  of  saving  money  but  have 
not  learned  it  as  yet.  Have  travelled  some — 
principally  between  Bristol  and  New  Haven.  As 
to  removals  the  only  one  I  have  made  is  from 
my  old  home  and  mother  to  my  new  home  and 
wife."  Peck  states  that  a  son  was  born  last 
November,  **and  he  will  lick  poor  Harvard  as 
his  father  never  did." 


P.  C.  Peck  writes:  "  After  graduation  returned 
to  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  where  I  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  my  father,  Willard  Peck.  Left  Hudson 
in  June  1898  for  New  York  and  was  admitted  to 
the  State  Bar  in  November  1898.  Ever  since 
my  coming  to  New  York  have  been  in  the  office 
of  Walter  D.  Edmonds,  Esq.,  of  No.  31  Nassau 
Street,  and  have  practised  mostly  in  the  U.  S. 
Court  in  connection  with  patent  and  trademark 
causes." 
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Peck's  avocation,  not  counting  tennis,  has 
been  playing  Chairman  for  the  Class  at  all  of  its 
dinners  and  reunions.  Some  descriptions  of  him 
in  this  capacity,  together  with  accounts  of  his 
speeches,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  book. 


Pelton  writes:  "I  graduated  from  the  Yale 
Law  School  in  1898,  and  then  went  to  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  and  wooed  the  Goddess  of  Industry 
(not  the  stenographer)  in  M.  E.  Culver's  law 
office.  Soon  got  to  know  more  than  Culver  did, 
so  sought  pastures  new  in  F.  D.  Haines'  office  at 
same  place.  Haines  is  prosecuting  attorney  for 
violations  of  the  liquor  laws,  and,  feeling  that 
one  who  had  spent  six  years  at  Yale  might  give 
him  a  case  of  overwork  along  the  above  lines 
right  in  his  own  office,  I  again  changed  and  as- 
sociated myself  with  Washington  F.  Willcox  of 
Deep  River,  Conn.,  with  whom  I  am  now  prac- 
tising law  under  the  name  of  Willcox  &  Pelton. 

**I  was  elected  to  the  Connecticut  General 
Assembly  for  1901,  and  went  there  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  my  name  famous  as  an  orator 
and  statesman.  But  on  the  very  first  day  Jerry 
Woodruff  made  a  speech,  and  it  had  such  an 
effect  on  me  that  I  kept  my  mouth  shut  during 
the  rest  of  the  session.  My  town  gave  me  another 
try  this  year  as  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  but  I  did  not  take  an  active  part." 


Perkins  begins:  **I  was  born  on  November  14 
1873,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  of  respectable 
parents  in  the  hamlet  of  Hartford,  in  the  Com- 
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monwealth  of  Connecticut.  My  earliest  recol- 
lections are  of  eating  large  amounts  of  oatmeal 
which  my  thrifty  parents  considered  to  be  a 
wholesome  fare.  The  first  word  I  uttered  was 
'book/  which  my  fond  mother  took  to  be  an 
omen  of  future  literary  greatness.  This  was 
when  I  was  nine  months  old ;  and  by  the  time  I 
was  a  year  old  I  both  talked  and  walked.  But 
halt!  I  recollect  that  you  only  want  my  history 
beginning  with  my  birth  into  the  outer  world 
that  occurred,  in  my  case,  in  my  twenty-third 
year  near  the  end  of  June.  After  leaving  the 
protecting  shadow  of  the  elms  (the  dear  old 
elms, — bless  them!),  I  spent  the  summer  idling 
by  the  seashore  and  cruising  along  the  coast 
in  the  good  ship  Jeannette^  a  twenty-six  foot 
yawl.  In  the  meantime  having  always  liked 
science  I  had  decided  to  study  electricity  at 
Columbia,  and  repaired  thither  in  the  fall  of 
1896,  entering  the  class  of  1899  in  its  second 
year. 

"The  next  summer  was  spent  in  much  the 
same  way  as  before— one  trip  being  as  far  as 
Maine,  from  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  The  year 
after  (1898),  I  went  abroad  with  my  family,  and 
my  brother  and  I  did  some  climbing  in  Switzer- 
land, making  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Blanc,  The  Mat- 
terhorn,  and  Rimfischhorn,  among  others.  In 
the  spring  of  1899  I  received  the  degrees  of 
E.  E.  and  M.  A.  from  Columbia,  the  latter 
being  the  result  of  some  special  work  under  Dr. 
Pupin  on  the  telephone  system  that  has  since 
made  him  famous.  In  the  fall  of  1899,  after 
a  summer's  rest,  I  began  work  as  assistant  en- 
gineer in  the  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co.,  and 
worked  for  them  for  the  better  part  of  a  year  on 
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the  decimal  system  (i.  e.  ten  hours  a  day,  ten 
dollars  a  week).  Not  having  been  in  good 
health  for  a  year  however,  I  decided  to  quit 
until  I  was  really  well  again — so  on  May  ist 
started  for  a  trip  in  Europe  with  Johnny  Johnston 
(alias  *  The  Swede  ').  We  bicycled  through  parts 
of  France  and  Germany,  then  left  our  wheels 
and  went  up  to  Iceland,  where  we  spent  four 
weeks,  fishing,  shooting  and  exploring  the  in- 
terior on  pony  back. 

**  In  the  fall  of  that  year  (1900),  I  decided  to 
study  for  a  Ph.  D.  at  Yale  with  a  view  toward 
teaching,  and  have  since  then  adhered  to  this 
plan.  In  June  1901  I  was  awarded  the  Sloane 
Fellowship,  and  have  in  consequence  been  an 
assistant  in  the  Sloane  Laboratory  this  winter, 
helping  with  the  classes  in  laboratory  physics." 

Late  in  June  of  this  year  Perkins  received  the 
appointment  of  Professor  of  Physics  in  Trinity 
College,  succeeding  in  this  position  Professor 
Robb— one  of  their  star  men. 


Porter  was  abroad,  and  no  word  was  received 
from  him  directly.  His  clerk  however  informed 
us  of  the  following  particulars.  He  studied  law 
at  the  New  York  Law  School,  graduated  in  1898, 
and  practised  for  one  year  in  the  office  of  Wheeler 
&  Cortis.  Then,  in  1899,  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Grosvenor  Nicholas,  '96  S,  which  lasted 
until  last  fall.  After  its  dissolution  Porter  mar- 
ried and  went  to  Europe.  His  residence  is  given 
as  Stamford,  Conn.,  but  his  office  is  still  in  New 
York. 
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Pratt  writes:  "Graduated  in  the  Yale  Law 
School  in  1898.  That  fall  I  published  the  Official 
Yale-Harvard  Football  programme,  when  Har- 
vard wallowed  us  in  the  mud  (and  the  programme 
as  well)  to  the  score  of  17  to  o.  I  have  always 
thought  that  I  was  the  Hoodoo  of  that  game. 
Also  had  charge  in  1897,  1898  and  1899  (under 
the  Manager)  of  the  seating  arrangement  at  both 
the  Yale-Harvard  and  Yale-Princeton  Football 
Games.  In  the  latter  part  of  November  1898 
came  to  New  York  City  and  acted  as  Private 
Tutor,  at  the  same  time  being  connected  with 
the  Foreign  Department  of  Bradstreet's  from 
December  1898  until  March  1899.  At  that  date 
entered  the  law  offices  of  Ward,  Hayden  &  Satter- 
lee  as  clerk  and  remained  with  them  until  May 
1901,  the  last  year  and  a  half  as  Managing  Clerk. 
Then  formed  a  partnership  with  Wm.  D.  Mc- 
Nulty  under  the  firm  name  of  McNulty  &  Pratt. 
McNulty  is  M.  L.  Yale  1898.  We  were  very  suc- 
cessful during  the  first  year — more  so  than  we  had 
expected.  In  April  1901  was  elected  Recording 
Secretary  of  the  West  Side  Republican  Club  of 
New  York  City,  and  in  March  1902,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary.  This  is  the  principal  Republican 
Club  on  the  west  side  of  the  city.  Spent  May 
and  June  1902  in  the  West  on  business  and 
pleasure — principally  in  California.  Will  be  in 
Yosemite  Valley  at  time  of  Sexennial.  Can  think 
of  nothing  more  of  interest  in  my  uneventful 
life.  Shall  expect  you  to  write  up  a  glowing 
biography.  Have  published  no  digests — except 
legal  briefs — since  1896." 
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Prince  says  his  marriage  occurred  at  **  New- 
port, Maine,  April  9,  18—?  (Don't  remember 
exactly.  Before  I  went  to  college.  In  the  forties 
somewhere  I  think.)"  He  took  a  Ph.D.  at  Yale 
in  1899,  and  that  June  was  chosen  Field  Secre- 
tary of  the  Connecticut  Temperance  Union.  He 
resigned  in  the  fall,  and  was  the  following  Janu- 
ary elected  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Law  and 
Order  League  of  Connecticut,  **a  position,"  he 
writes,  **  which  I  still  hold.  Have  written  two 
historical  papers,  both  of  a  critical  nature,  en- 
titled respectively  *  Peters's  Blue  Laws*  and  *  The 
First  Criminal  Code  of  Virginia,'  both  accepted 
and  published  by  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation. Have  contributed  articles  and  studies  on 
subjects  connected  with  criminology  to  various 
periodicals,  and  I  gabble  on  *Good  Citizenship,' 
*  Law  Enforcement,'  and  such  topics,  in  all  parts 
of  the  state. 

**  Before  going  to  College  I  graduated  at  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.,  the  lead- 
ing institution  of  the  kind  in  the  Methodist-Epis- 
copal Church.  I  received  the  degree  of  B.D. 
there  in  1896  (after  graduating  from  Yale).  Have 
stuck  to  New  Haven  as  a  residence.  My  studies 
since  1899  have  been  mostly  along  the  lines  of 
practical  criminology,  together  with  attempting 
to  teach  my  accomplished  parrot  to  say  *  brek-a- 
kek-kek-coax-coax.* " 


Reed  attended  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School  at  Ann  Harbor  for  three  years,  graduating 
in  1899.  From  that  time  until  January  ist,  1902, 
he  was  Assistant  Attorney  for  the  St.  Joseph  & 
Grand  Island  Railway  Co.  and  the  Kansas  City 
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&  Omaha  R.  R.  Co.  Then  he  gave  up  the  law 
and  went  into  the  wholesale  millinery  business,  in 
which  he  is  at  present  engaged.  Marriage  and 
birth  of  daughter  as  noted  in  the  Gamology. 


Reynolds  writes:  **For  the  three  years  next 
succeeding  graduation  I  was  ill,  from  1899  to 
1 901  I  was  engaged  iq  the  Fire  Insurance  busi- 
ness in  this  city  (Meriden,  Connecticut),  and 
from  January  1901  to  April  1902  I  was  paymaster 
in  the  office  of  the  J.  D.  Bergen  Co.  of  this  city. 
Since  leaving  the  above  firm  I  have  been  out  of 
employment,  and  have  no  immediate  prospects 
of  obtaining  anything.  I  regret  very  much  the 
utter  impossibility  of  my  participating  in  person 

in  the  Reunion." 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

Richmond  is  an  Importing  and  Exporting 
Commission  Merchant.  He  writes:  ** After 
graduating  I  spent  five  months  recuperating, 
preparing  to  hit  the  world  and  set  it  ablaze. 
But  although  that  summer,  which  was  a  scorcher, 
might  have  aided  me  toward  this  end,  November 
was  a  record  breaker  for  temperature,  and  per- 
haps I  proved  to  be  *  not  so  warm  as  I  looked.  * 
Anyhow,  even  though  this  sphere  of  ours  has 
been  a  far  more  expert  pugilist  than  my  hot 
ambition  imagined,  there  have  been  no  knock- 
outs as  yet  on  either  side — just  a  little  brisk 
exercise,  that's  all.  It  is  certain  that  I  have  not 
proved  quite  so  apt  a  pupil  as  George  Hatch  for 
instance,  who,  with  a  few  other  Yale  Spirits,  has 
been  in  the  process  of  raising  a  palatial  summer 
residence  on  Staten  Island. 

**  However,  my  first  lessons  were  taken  on  the 
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premises  of  Messrs.  J.  S.  Plummer  &  Co.,  Im- 
porters, New  York ;  and  after  acquiring  all  the 
feints  and  dodgings  and  a  few  good  manceuvers 
that  could  be  mastered  in  the  space  of  three 
years  I  entered  the  ring  at  C.  v.  Pustau  &  Co.  of 
New  York.  Here  I  have  taken  on  an  entirely 
new  form  of  tactics,  *  Exports.  *  This  is  the  best 
line  of  offense  which  one  can  acquire  in  com- 
bination with  what  I  had  learned  of  defense — 
*  Imports.  * 

''For  all  this  I  am  neither  married  nor  the 
rest  of  it.  I  have  received  no  degrees  though 
my  pugilistic  instructor  has  hopes  that  I  may 
secure  the  entire  360  of  them — in  time.  I  am 
afraid  he  is  given  to  flattery — at  least  I  have 
caught  him  at  it.  ** 


Fred  Robbins  taught  in  the  Condon  School, 
New  York,  for  one  year.  The  second  year  he 
was  a  graduate  student  at  Yale.  He  married 
that  sumn^r  and  the  following  fall  was  appointed 
Instructor  of  French  in  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment. In  September,  1900,  a  daughter  was  born, 
and  he  became  Instructor  of  French  in  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  and  Superintendent  of 
the  Yale  Cooperative  Corporation.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1899  he  visited  France  and  Switzerland. 


Wolcott  Robbins  traveled  abroad  the  summer 
after  graduation  and  then  entered  the  New  York 
Law  School,  where  he  graduated  in  1898.  From 
August,  1898,  to  April,  1899,  he  was  in  the  office 
of  Hornblower,  Byrne,  Taylor  &  Miller.  On  the 
latter  date  he  became  connected  with  the  firm  of 
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Taylor  &  Seymour,  and  finally  on  October  ist, 
1 901,  he  opened  an  office  of  his  own  at  No.  59 
Wall  Street. 

He  is  engaged  to  be  married. 


Robert  entered  the  New  York  Law  School  in 
the  fall  of  1897.  In  1899  he  moved  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  has  since  then  been  with  The  d'Auria 
Pumping  Engine  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Drexel  Building.  His  home  is  in  Haworth,  N.  J. 
For  some   particulars  about  this  company  see 

Fowler's  letter. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

Robinson  is  teaching  Greek  at  the  Smith 
Academy,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Last  summer  he  was 
married.  **My  life,"  he  writes,  **has  not  been 
very  *  variegated  *  since  graduation.  In  fact 
I  haven't  won  any  world-wide  renown,  but  am 
still  doing  business  at  the  old  stand  and  am 
happy  as  Zeus  can  make  man.     Best    wishes 

for '96." 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

Rockwell  entered  the  New  York  offices  of  the 
United  States  Express  Company  after  gradua- 
tion, and  remained  there  for  about  one  year. 
In  1897  he  became  connected  with  a  firm  in  the 
refrigerating  business,  then  tried  insurance,  and 
finally  in  1899  went  into  chemicals.  He  is  now 
manager  of  the  Phinotas  Chemical  Company 
with  offices  on  Front  Street,  New  York  City. 


Root's  home  address  is  still  Greenwich,  Conn., 
and  his  business  address  remains  as  heretofore, 
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care  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bank,  New  York  City. 
**My  time  since  leaving  college,"  he  says, 
*^has  been  spent  chiefly  and  in  largest  part  in 
working  for  the  above  mentioned  bank  and  in 
daily  travel  between  New  York  and  Green- 
wich." And  then  he  goes  on  to  tell  the  Sec- 
retary about  his  engagement  to  a  girl  from 
Dallas,  Tex. 


Ross  had  his  B.  A.  degree  voted  to  him  by  the 
Corporation  in  1897  and  was  later  enrolled  as 
a  graduate  member  of  the  Class.  He  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  in  the  New  York  Conference 
of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  in  April, 
1895,  was  married  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  May, 
and  then  took  a  course  in  the  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  at  Madison,  N.  J.  In  April,  1897,  he 
was  received  in  full  connection  in  the  New  York 
Conference,  and  has  since  then  had  the  following 
pastoral  appointments:  1895-96,  Kerhonkson; 
1897-98,  Highland  Mills;  1 899-1 900,  New  Pal tz; 
1900-01,  Liberty;  1902-  ,  Fishkill-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y.  He  has  one  child,  a  daughter,  born  in 
1897. 


Rumrill  writes:  **I  went  to  Hayti,  West  In- 
dies, February  8  1896  and  stayed  there  until 
May  15  1897,  when  I  returned  to  United  States 
to  study  medicine.  In  the  West  Indies  I  was 
business  manager  and  head  assistant  for  a  sur- 
geon who  had  a  large  practice  in  Port  au  Prince, 
Hayti.  While  there  I  studied  medicine  as  hard 
as  I  could,  using  our  clinics  as  illustrations  of  the 
things  I  studied.     I   left  the  Island  only  with 
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regret,  for  I  had  many  friends  there  among  the 
*  blacks. ' 

**  Arriving  in  this  country  I  began  preparations 
to  enter  the  Yale  Medical  College,  but  went 
finally  to  the  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  owing 
to  proximity.  Received  my  degree  in  February 
1900,  and  in  October  came  to  Randolph,  Ver- 
mont, and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
partnership  with  Dr.  L.  A.  Russlow.  Have 
since  remained  here."  Marriage  and  birth  of 
daughter  as  noted  in  Gamology. 


Sadler  writes:  **I  beg  your  pardon  for  my 
oversight.  My  history  has  been  so  uneventful 
since  1896  that  it  is  hardly  worth  recording — but 
such  scruples  as  I  may  have  are  easily  banished 
in  the  face  of  your  threat.  Incidentally,  why 
don't  you  come  down  here  some  time  and  see 
the  Indians  ?  I  can  promise  you  cool  quarters 
in  a  house  uninvaded  by  females,  and  tobacco  to 
burn.  What  more  can  you  ask?  Yours  obedi- 
ently, Rody  Sadler." 

And  after  all  this  prelude,  the  only  informa- 
tion the  rascal  gave  was  that  he  was  a  lawyer, 
and  lived  at  Carlisle,  Pa  Further  heated  re- 
quests elicited  the  fact  that  he  had  taken 
in  1898  the  degree  of  LL.  B.,  at  the  Dickinson 
School  of  Law,  and  that  of  M.  A.,  at  Dickinson 
College.     This  pumped  him  dry. 


Sage  writes:  **  Went  abroad  after  graduation, 
returning  in  October.  Entered  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  remained  there  until  March  1897, 
and  then  took  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  office  of 
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Dominick  &  Dickerman,  bankers  and  brokers, 
New  York.  In  September  1899  I  left  them 
to  enter  the  office  of  Moore  &  Schley.  Bought 
a  seat  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  Sep- 
tember 1898,  and  since  that  time  have  been  a 
broker.  Have  not  been  before  the  public  in  any 
way,  good  or  bad.  Do  not  play  bridge  whist  or 
ping  pong,  and  have  not  had  my  picture  in 
the  papers  since  I  graduated.  Have  no  police 
record." 


Sawyer  says:  **  You  are  at  liberty  to  cull  what 
you  like  from  the  following:  I  went  abroad 
immediately  after  graduation,  and  upon  my 
return  in  the  winter  of  1896-97  was  with  M.  H. 
Birge  &  Sons  of  Buffalo.  In  August  1899  came 
to  Dunkirk  with  the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works, 
and  upon  the  formation  of  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company  last  June,  was  made  Assistant 
to   the   Vice   President,    which   position  I   now 

occupy.** 

♦    «    « 

Scarborough  has  **  travelled  over  West  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  preaching  the  Gospel.  Spent 
1899-1900  in  the  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Seminary 
studying  the  theology.  Remained  in  Cameron, 
Texas,  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  from 
June  1900  to  August  1901.  Since  then  pastor 
of  Baptist  Church  in  Abilene,  Texas.** 

He  was  married  at  Abilene  in  February,  1900, 
and  in  March,  1901,  a  son  was  born. 


Schuyler  **  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  four 
months.     Engaged  in  banking  at  Pana,  Illinois, 
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until  October  1897;  then  entered  Harvard  Law 
School  and  graduated  in  1900.  Practised  law  in 
New  York  City  since  October  1900.  Admitted 
to  the  New  York  Bar  November  1901.  Practised 
with  the  Legal  Aid  Society  since  December  1901. 
My  summers  have  been  spent  largely  in  sailing 
and  cruising  off  the  New  England  coast,  and  one 
summer  I  traveled  horseback  and  hunted  in  the 
Rockies  north  and  east  of  Yellowstone  Park  and 
toured  the  Park." 

He  says  nothing  about  '*  knitting  up  the  rav- 
elled sleeve  of  care,"  or  the  Adventure  of  the 
Three   Two-cent    Stamps.     Apply   to   Griswold 

Smith. 

♦    «    « 

Schwill  studied  in  Paris  and  in  Munich,  and 
received  from  the  University  of  Munich  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.D.,  in  1898.  After  travelling  through 
Italy,  France,  Germany  and  England,  he  returned, 
in  the  spring  of  1899,  to  Yale  and  spent  half  a 
year  in  the  Graduate  School.  *  *  Then, "  he  writes, 
"I  taught  a  year  among  the  Dutchmen  on  the 
Susquehanna  (at  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania)."  During  the  year  1900-1901  he 
was  Instructor  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
and  last  year  he  taught  in  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment. He  has  been  to  Spain  several  times,  and 
is  going  there  again  this  summer.  **  Spanish," 
he  says,  **is  my  work  of  the  future.'* 


Scott  sent  no  reply.  **I  have  seen  him  once 
or  twice,"  writes  one  of  the  Secretary's  corres- 
pondents, **by  chance.  He  is  the  same  old 
sore-head  and  swears  that  they  didn't  teach  him 
a  thing  at  Yale.     I  think  he  followed  his  old 
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trade  of  carpenter  for  a  time,  because  he  was  so 
disgusted  with  his  acquirements,  but  when  I  saw 
him  he  was  teaching  Physics  in  the  Waltham 
High  School.*' 

Enquiries  made  by  one  of  the  Class  among 
Scott's  former  neighbors  in  Boston  have  elicited 
the  information  that  he  has  gone  to  Seattle, 
Washington. 

«    «    « 

Scoville  studied  law  for  one  year  in  the  office 
of  J.  A.  Merrill,  Yale  '85,  at  Rutland,  Vt. 
The  fall  of  {897  he  came  to  Boston  and  spent 
one  year  in  the  Boston  University  Law  School. 
Joined  the  First  Vermont  Volunteers  as  Corporal 
in  **A"  Company  on  May  i6th,  1898,  and  after 
going  through  the  usual  experiences  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  was  mustered  out  on  November  3d.  The 
next  two  years  were  spent  in  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  in  September,  1900,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar.  Since  then  he  has  been  practising 
in  Boston. 

♦    *    ♦ 

Scudder  put  in  three  years  studying  at  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York,  and  received  the 
degrees  of  M.  A.  and  of  E.E.  During  1 899-1 900 
he  acted  as  assistant  to  Professor  H.  M.  Howe 
of  Columbia  in  Metallurgical  Work.  Several  of 
the  intervening  summers  had  been  spent  in  travel 
abroad;  that  of  1900  was  spent  chiefly  in  Eng- 
land. The  autumn  was  given  to  Paris  and  the 
South  of  France,  and  1901  saw  him  journeying 
in  the  Riviera,  Egypt,  and  Southern  Italy.  **  I 
returned  that  summer,"  he  adds,  **and  spent 
some  time  doing  the  Wild  Woods  Act  with 
Perkins.     The  autumn  of  1901  I  was  generally 
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looking  around  for  different  matters,  and  at 
present  am  engaged  in  electrical  investigation  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  This  summer  Perkins 
and  I  hope  to  go  to  Iceland  for  a  general  fishing 
and  hunting  trip." 


Sheldon  spent  two  years  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
with  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company.  "In 
October  1898,"  he  writes,  **I  went  to  Paris  to 
represent  the  concern  in  the  Columbia  Auto- 
mobiles and  Chainless  Columbia  Wheels  in 
France,  England  and  Germany.  In  France  I 
was  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
articles,  being  assistant  manager  of  the  A. 
Clement  Company,  and  later  manager  of  the 
operating  company  *  Electromotion. '  During  my 
stay  on  the  other  side  I  was  also  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  a  number  of  American  special- 
ties, and  on  my  return  to  New  York  in  October 
1 90 1  I  became  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
certain  enterprises  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  L.  D. 
Sweet,  26  Broadway,  New  York,  where  I  am  at 
present  located."  In  November  1901  Sheldon 
was  married. 

While  in  France  Sheldon  pi"ovoked  some 
astonishment  by  his  athletic  performances.  In 
June  1899,  for  instance,  he  entered  the  Athletic 
Championships  of  France  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
There  were  eleven  events,  and  of  these  Sheldon 
won  four,  and  took  third  place  in  a  fifth.  In 
three  out  of  the  four  he  won  he  broke  the  French 
records. 

♦      4c      ♦ 

Sherman,  in  1898,  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws,  from  the  Yale  Law  School, 
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and  was  admitted  to  the  Connecticut  Bar.  The 
following  year  he  spent  in  post-graduate  studies, 
for  which  he  received,  in  June,  1899,  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.  Since  then  he  has  been 
practising  in  New  Haven,  with  offices  in  the 
First  National  Bank  Building. 

«    «    ♦ 

Shoemaker  spent  one  year  making  a  tour 
around  the  world  and  then,  in  the  fall  of  1897, 
began  the  study  of  law.  In  1898  he  entered  the 
Albany  Law  School,  graduated  in  the  Class  of 
1899,  and  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  Bar. 
He  practised  for  two  years  in  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.  Last  fall  went  back  to  Cincinnati,  was 
admitted  to  the  Ohio  Bar,  and  is  now  practising 
law  out  there. 

♦       ♦       4c 

Borland  Smith  studied  medicine  at  Yale  and 
received  an  M.  D.  in  1899.  From  January,  1900, 
until  July,  190 1,  excepting  for  one  illness  of  five 
months'  duration,  he  performed  the  duties  of 
House  Surgeon  in  the  Bridgeport  Hospital. 
After  four  months  of  general  practice  in  Bridge- 
port he  went  in  with  Dr.  F.  M.  Wilson  (Harvard, 
'75)  of  that  place.  They  devote  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  surgery  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and 

throat. 

*    ♦    ♦ 

G.  A.  Smith  is  Principal  and  Superintendent 
of  Schools  at  Litchfield,  Conn.  For  four  years 
he  was  Instructor  in  German  and  Director  of 
Athletics  at  the  Cascadilla  School,  Ithaca, 
New  York.  In  March,  1900,  he  married,  and 
has  for  the  last  two  years  held  his  present  posi- 
tion.    He  has  one  child,  a  daughter. 


i8o      N.  W,  Smith— W.  D.  G.  Smith 

N.  W.  Smith  took  an  LL.  B.  at  the  New  York 

Law  School  in  1898,  was  admitted  to  the  New 

York  Bar,  and  then  went  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  to 

practise.     Since  then  he  has  been  with  Edwards 

&  Angell — one  of  the  city's  most  prominent  law 

firms.     He  was  admitted  to  the  Rhode  Island 

Bar  in  1899,  and  to  practise  in  the  United  States 

Courts  in  190  X. 

♦    *    « 

Griswold  Smith  writes:  **  After  graduation  I 
entered  the  law  department  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  St.  Louis.  Studied  there  until  April 
of  1899,  when  I  enlisted  in  Battery  A,  Missouri 
Volunteers,  and  became  a  driver  in  the  second 
section.  Was  in  camp  at  Chickamauga  until 
July,  then  sailed  for  Porto  Rico,  and  participated 
in  the  campaign  there,  prior  to  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  Returned  to  the  United  States  in  the 
latter  part  of  September,  was  invalided,  and  was 
mustered  out  in  December.  On  my  return  to 
St.  Louis  I  passed  my  bar  examinations  and  was 
awarded  my  degree.  Removed  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  remained  there  until  March  1899  when 
I  took  advantage  of  the  offer  of  a  vacancy  in 
Judge  Rowland's  law  firm  in  New  York  and  came 
North  in  June.  I  have  remained  with  Rowland 
&  Murray  (now  Rowland,  Murray  &  Prentice) 
ever  since.  In  July  1900  I  passed  the  examina- 
tions and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  New 
York  Bar. 

*  *  I  have  made  arrangements  to  form  a  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Kent  K.  Koerner  of  St.  Louis,  and 
expect  to  return  to  that  city  in  September  1902 
and  there  continue  the  general  practice  of  law. " 


W.  Smith — Spalding — Spellman    i8i 

Winthrop  Smith  writes:  ** After  graduation 
worked  one  year  with  the  firm  of  Hartley  & 
Graham  of  New  York,  dealers  in  guns  and  am- 
munition. Left  them  in  June  1897  for  a  position 
at  Baltimore  in  the  Purchasing  Department  of 
the  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic  Railway 
Co.  Upon  the  absorption  of  this  road  by  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  in  1899,  I  took  up  the  lubri- 
cating oil  business  in  Baltimore  and  Washington 
as  salesman  for  a  Baltimore  house.  Finding 
this  a  little  too  slippery,  I  returned  to  New 
York  in  the  summer  of  1900  and  became  Assist- 
ant N.  Y.  Sales  Manager  in  the  New  York  office 
of  The  Fred  Macey  Co.,  L't'd.,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  Manufacturers  of  Card  Index  Systems 
and  Office  Furniture.  With  this  concern  I  am 
still  connected." 


Spalding  studied  law  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.B., 
1899.  He  is  now  practising  in  Philadelphia  in  an 
office  with  Messrs.  Joseph  W.  Fell  and  David 
Newlin  Fell,  Jr.  **I  haven't  the  time,"  he  says, 
**to  write  out  anything  about  myself,  and  if 
I  had  I  fear  it  would  not  be  interesting.  You 
will  therefore  kindly  excuse  me.  Respectfully, 
Henry  Spalding." 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

Spellman  says  he  is  *'not  married,  certain 
newspaper  reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing." His  connected  account  of  himself  is  as 
follows:  **  Immediately  after  graduation  I  began 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  my  father,  C.  C. 
Spellman,  with  the  idea  of  *  settling  down.' 
Since  that  time  have  been  engaged  in  the  vain 
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endeavor  to  *  settle  up.'  In  July  1897,  seized 
with  the  desire  to  discover  new  fields  to  conquer, 
I  went  to  Europe  where  I  learned  many  things 
not  taught  in  college  and  some  not  taught 
in  Sunday  School.  Returned  in  the  middle  of 
September  of  same  year.  In  October  1897,  was 
admitted  to  practice,  and  in  January  1898,  was 
taken  in  as  junior  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Spellman  &  Spellman,  and  my  name  now  graces 
the  left  hand  corner  of  the  paper  of  said  firm." 


Spinello  writes:  **I  taught  Latin,  French  and 
Greek  for  three  years  in  St.  John's  Military 
School,  Manlius,  New  York.  In  1899  I  received 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Yale,  and  in  1900  was 
made  a  University  scholar,  and  went  back  to 
New  Haven  for  post-graduate  work.  With  the 
permission  of  the  faculty  I  spent  the  following 
year  partly  in  Bonn  and  Rhein  and  partly  in 
Paris.  I  left  New  Haven  for  Germany  in  the 
early  summer  of  1900.  In  Bonn  I  sojourned 
nearly  three  months  busily  engaged  in  perfecting 
my  German;  in  the  early  part  of  November  I 
went  to  Paris,  where  I  matriculated  as  a  regular 
student  at  La  Sorbonne  and  took  a  course  in 
Paleography  at  L'Ecole  des  Chartes,  and  another 
in  old  French  and  Proven9al  under  Paul  Meyer. 
At  the  School  of  Hautes  Etudes  I  studied  old 
Spanish  under  Morel-Fatio.  At  the  College  de 
France,  I  followed  a  course  in  comparative 
literature  given  by  Gaston  Paris,  another  in 
Spanish  Drama  given  by  Morel-Fatio  and  another 
in  Dantesque  literature  given  by  the  same  pro- 
fessor. 

*'  At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  I  returned 
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to  New  Haven  with  my  health  severely  impaired. 
Last  winter  I  spent  in  Georgia  recuperating  and 
doing  a  good  deal  of  private  tutoring.  This 
year  I  am  here  in  Berkeley  (at  the  University  of 
California),  with  Chauncey  Wells  and  Zeus  Mor- 
gan. My  work  is  in  the  Romanic  Department. " 
The  dates  have  been  printed  as  Spinello  wrote 
them,  although  it  looks  as  if  there  was  some 
mistake.  *  *  *  He  was  married  just  a  week 
before  Sexennial,  up  in  Syracuse,  New  York. 
See  Gamology. 


Squires  writes  from  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  as  follows: 
**  Kindly  pardon  delay,  but  I  have  been  very 
busy  for  the  past  few  weeks.  Last  week  the 
Supreme  Court  convened  here  and  I  had  several 
matters  that  had  to  be  presented.  It  took  about 
all  my  time  and  attention  to  attend  to  them. 
*  *  *  I  am  practising  law.  After  leaving 
college,  studied  in  an  office  in  Buffalo  and  was 
admitted  October  1899.  Then  came  here  and 
opened  an  office  for  myself.  Have  had  fair  suc- 
cess in  the  law,  and  am  also  acting  as  Clerk  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  this  place  at  a  large 
and  enviable  salary.  Was  a  delegate  to  the 
Convention  that  nominated  Governor  Odell. 
Threatened  to  run  for  Justice  of  the  Peace  but 
decided  that  rather  than  disrupt  the  Republican 
party  I  would  withdraw. 

"The  last  degree  I  received  was  the  third  in 
the  Masonic  Order,  and  was  very  satisfactory — 
on  both  sides.  My  travels  have  been  entirely 
confined  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  As  to 
children — well,  they  say  it  is  a  wise  child  that 
knows  its  own  father  and  I  suppose  the  corollary 
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to  that  proposition  is  also  true — it  is  a  wise 
father  that  knows  his  own  son.  If  I  have  such, 
I  am  not  contributing  to  his  support. 

"Joined  the  Army  and  got  as  far  south  as 
Buffalo  during  the  Spanish-American  War.  I 
haven't  applied  for  a  pension  yet.  Am  sorry  I 
will  not  be  able  to  get  to  New  Haven  this  June, 
but  it  comes  just  at  the  time  that  our  schools 
close  here,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion cannot  leave." 


Stalter  has  represented  Passaic  County  for 
three  consecutive  terms  in  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, New  Jersey  State  Legislature.  Lives  in 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  is  Director  in  and  Counsel 
for  two  Building  &  Loan  Associations,  and  Coun- 
sel for  several  manufacturing  corporations.  His 
letter  follows : 

"  I  was  for  two  years  at  the  Yale  Law  School. 
The  first  fall  (1898)  at  home,  I  mixed  up  in  the 
politics  of  my  Ward  and  did  some  campaigning 
for  the  candidates  for  Assembly  and  Congress. 
The  next  year  I  was  a  delegate  to  the  County 
Convention,  and  after  a  little  mix  up  in  regard 
to  nominations,  somehow  or  other  my  name  was 
suggested  and  I  was  put  on  the  ticket  and  sub- 
sequently elected.  Have  been  re-elected  twice. 
Have  served  on  Committees  on  Municipal  Cor- 
porations, Judiciary,  Federal  Relations,  and  Re- 
vision of  Laws,  being  Chairman  of  the  latter. 
I  have  found  the  experience  very  instructive  as 
well  as  pleasant.  But  in  making  saloon  canvas- 
ses and  attending  ward  meetings  I  have  often 
wished  for  the  company  of  some  of  my  old  class- 
mates like  yourself,  Tommy  Vennum,  and  numer- 
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ous  others,  to  assist  me  in  consuming  the  liquid 
refreshments  that  are  always  on  hand  at  such 
occasions,  and  to  smoke  the  cigars  that  are  worse 
than  the  *  knock-out  drops  *  for  which  Paterson 
has  become  famous;  and  for  such  orators  as 
Clark,  Stokes,  et  aL^  to  assist  me  and  back  me 
up  in  winning  over  new  constituents. 
Marriage  as  noted  in  Gamology. 


Starkweather  studied  law  at  Western  Reserve 
University,  graduating  in  1898.  That  May  he 
was  mustered  into  the  service  as  Sergeant  in 
Troop  C,  First  Ohio  Volunteer  Cavalry.  At 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  he  was  taken  ill  with  typhoid 
fever  and  spent  the  latter  part  of  August  in 
hospital.  Mustered  out  at  Cleveland  on  October 
22nd,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  that 
city.  **  Most  of  my  successes  of  the  past  three 
years,"  he  writes,  '*are  no  greater  than  those  of 
several  of  my  classmates,  and  these  have  already 
been  frequently  brought  before  your  notice  by 
the  daily  press.  When  not  summering  at  the 
Seashore  or  wintering  in  California,  I  am  engaged 
in  looking  after  the  legal  necessities  which  are 
always  attendant  upon  the  rapid  and  vast  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  by  others;  and,  when  time 
permits,  giving  a  word  of  cheer  or  encourage- 
ment to  the  students  who  abound  in  my  office. 

''It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me  that 

I  was  prevented  from  attending  Sexennial,  and 

again  going  over  my  happiest  days  and  seeing 

my  best  friends." 

*    *    * 

''Douglas  Stewart,  who  has  been  traveling 
since  graduation,  is  for  the  present  at  his  home 
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in  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,  but  expects  to  leave 

soon  for  Japan."     {Alumni  Weekly  for  January 

13,  1898.) 

This   is  the  sort  of  news  which   periodically 

greets  the  readers  of  Mr.  Welch's  paper.     Stewart 

is  always  traveling.     He  is  traveling  now — this 

time  on  his  wedding  trip.     He  holds  the  position 

of  Curator,  or  Assistant  Director,  or  something, 

of  the  Carnegie  Museum  at  Pittsburg,  and  served 

in  1900  as  a  member  of  the  American  Committee 

on  Museums  at  the  Paris  Exposition.     The  only 

other  information    that  has    been   obtained    is 

the  news  that  he  has  occasionally,  as  Curator, 

**  lectured    to   the    young."    ♦    ♦    ♦     jje   was 

married  (to  his  old  Prom,  girl)  in  April  of  this 

year. 

*    *    * 

Stokes  received  his  B.  D.,  from  the  Cambridge 
Theological  School  in  1900,  and  an  M.  A.,  from 
Yale  in  the  same  year.  He  gives  his  occupation 
as  **  Secretary  of  Yale  University  and  Assistant 
Minister  of  St.  Paul's  Church."  He  writes: 
**On  leaving  college  I  took  a  most  interesting 
trip  around  the  world,  visiting  Japan,  China, 
India,  etc.  On  my  return  I  entered  the  Episco- 
pal Theological  School  in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts where  I  studied  for  three  years,  spending 
one  summer  abroad  trying  to  get  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  German.  I  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  Yale  University  in  1899,  but  did  not  take 
up  my  residence  in  New  Haven  until  the  summer 
of  1900.  I  then  bought  an  old  house  (1767) 
on  the  Green,  directly  opposite  the  North  Church, 
and  this  has  since  been  my  bachelor  home, 
where  I  am  always  glad  to  welcome  any  '96  men 
returning  to  New  Haven. 
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**  My  official  duties  have  to  do  mainly  with  the 
University  Records,  General  Correspondence, 
Official  Publications,  Diplomas,  Arrangements 
for  the  Chapel  Preachers,  etc.  I  have  an  assist- 
ant and  a  secretary  to  help  in  this  work.  My 
relation  to  St.  Paul's  Church  is  mainly  that  of 
Sunday  evening  preacher.  I  have  preached 
almost  every  Sunday  for  two  years.  In  addition 
to  work  at  St.  Paul's  I  have  preached  at  several 
of  the  schools  and  at  Yale,  Vassar,  Harvard  and 
Wellesley.  I  have  also  had  a  bible  class  regu- 
larly in  the  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  I  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  speaking  to  do — 
especially  at  Yale  Alumni  Association  dinners, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  gatherings,  missionary  meetings, 
college  dinners,  etc. 

**  I  am  a  Trustee  of  Wellesley  College  and 
of  Mt.  Hermon  School,  and  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  New  Haven  Hospitals,  the 
Organized  Charities,  and  the  Lowell  House 
(Social  Settlement)  Association.  I  have  written 
nothing  for  publication  except  a  chapter  on 
'Present  Conditions,*  in  *Two  Centuries  of  Re- 
ligious  Life   at   Yale,*    but   I   have  prepared  a 

*  Directory  of  Living  Graduates  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity '  and  a  new  edition  of  a   book   giving   the 

*  Permanent   Documents   respecting   Yale   Uni- 
versity.' 

**  I  am  very  happy  in  my  work." 


Herbert  Strong  writes:  ** Immediately  after 
graduation  I  spent  three  months  abroad  with 
Austin  Baldwin,  riding  our  wheels  considerably 
in  England  and  some  in  France,  then  travelled 
without  them  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.     We 
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were  just  too  late  to  see  Yale's  Crew  row  at 
Henley,  but  did  see  some  of  the  other  races 
there. 

**  In  November  I  started  work  with  the  Strong 
Manufacturing  Company  (Winsted,  Connecticut), 
mainly  photography,  photographing  full  line  of 
goods  for  use  by  salesmen  and  office.  I  have 
very  religiously  avoided  office  work,  just  as  I 
did  mathematics  after  freshman  year.  In  1898 
I  was  put  on  the  road  as  salesman,  part  of  the 
year,  a  five-weeks'  trip  made  four  times  a  year. 
The  rest  of  the  time  is  spent  here  at  the  Factory 
on  photography,  with  a  day  off  now  and  then  for 
trout  fishing  in  the  season.  *  ♦  *  i  am  en- 
gaged to  be  married. 

**  If  you  use  any  of  the  above,  please  digest  it 
down  so  as  to  make  it  look  decent." 


T.  S.  Strong  has  been  since  graduation  in  the 
banking  and  brokerage  business  in  Wall  Street, 
New  York.  Since  February,  1898,  he  has  been 
a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Stock  Exchange  firm 
of  E.  &  C.  Randolph,  where  he  is  still  employed. 
Resides  at  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I. 


Stuart  writes:  "Would  that  I  had  done  some- 
thing to  make  the  Class  of  '96  famous,  but  my 
life  has  not  been  checkered  with  any  interesting 
incidents.  •  After  graduation  I  *•  accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  *  W.  T.  Hatch  &  Sons,  Bankers,  96 
B'way,  N.  Y.  City,  and  have  continued  with  them 
ever  since.  I  have  given  several  of  my  friends 
^  sure  tips '  on  the  market,  and  they  have  reaped 
fabulous  sums,  while  I  have  obtained  their  ever- 
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lasting  gratitude — nothing  more  tangible.  I  have 
been  through  bull  markets  and  bear  panics,  and 
am  still  in  possession  of  my  hair  and  health. 

**In  Dec.  1897,  I  joined  Squadron  *A,*  N.  G. 
N.  Y.  For  almost  five  years  I  have  served  in 
the  guard,  never  missing  anything  except  the 
war  of  1898.  In  1899  I  was  made  corporal.  I 
am  not  yet  as  good  a  cavalry  leader  as  Joe 
Wheeler,  nor  have  I,  through  my  Wall  St.  ex- 
perience, become  a  dangerous  rival  of  *Pip,' 
Morgan." 


Sturges  was  married  in  June,  1902,  and  writes 
that  **the  perturbed  state  of  my  psychoses  com- 
plex does  not  admit  of  any  connected  account  of 
the  years  I've  spent  in  studying  the  Fathers." 
Furthermore  he  doesn't  think  that  "the  statis- 
tics of  the  number  of  homilies  I  have  sweat  over 
or  the  description  of  the  cut  of  my  clerical  jib 
would  minister  to  the  edification  and  interest  of 
the  elect  of  '96.  Please  leave  me  in  the  Record 
as  safely  and  quietly  planted  behind  these  mon- 
astery walls,  and  let  it  go  at  that. " 

From  1896  to  1897  he  taught  French  and  Ger- 
man at  the  Condon  School  (New  York),  **  which 
institution  died  an  unnatural  death  this  same 
year. "  The  following  Fall  he  entered  the  Epis- 
copal Theological  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
completing  the  course  in  June,  1900.  At  that 
time  he  entered  his  present  position  of  Assistant 
to  Dr.  Rainsford  at  St.  George's  Church,  New 
York  City.  He  lives  at  St.  George's  Memorial 
House,  behind  the  above-mentioned  monastery 
walls. 
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Sumner  entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  on  September  ist,  1896,  as  Special 
Apprentice  in  the  Altoona  Machine  Shop,  and 
took  the  Road's  Practical  Course  for  College 
Graduates,  finishing  on  September  ist,  1900. 
The  following  February  he  was  appointed  In- 
spector at  the  West  Philadelphia  Shops,  and  last 
fall  was  transferred  to  the  position  he  now  holds 
— that  of  Assistant  Master  Mechanic,  at  the 
Renovo  Shop,  Renovo,  Pa. 


"Sulcov,"  writes  one  of  his  friends,  **was 
engaged  in  newspaper  work  after  graduation 
in  connection  with  the  Lancaster  (Pennsylvania) 
Morning  News.  In  1899  he  entered  the  New 
York  Law  School,  graduated  in  1901,  and  was 
admitted  in  April  1902  to  the  New  York  Bar. 
He  is  at  present  managing  the  law  office  of 
Blumenthal,  Moss  &  Finer  of  New  York  City. " 


Tailer  writes:  **  My  life  has  been  a  very  hum- 
drum one  since  graduation  so  there  is  little 
I  can  tell  you.  For  two  years  I  loafed  around, 
travelling  in  Europe  during  the  summers.  I 
joined  Roosevelt's  regiment  in  May  1898  and 
served  through  the  war  as  Corporal  in  Troop  K. 
In  June  1899  I  was  married,  and  in  October 
I  joined  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
have  been  a  broker  ever  since.  This  is  about 
all.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  add  a  few  sensational 
incidents  but  unfortunately  there  haven't  been 
any. " 

Tailer  enlisted  in  the  Rough  Riders  at  San 
Antonia,  Tex.      Left  San    Antonia,  May  a  7th, 
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and  went  into  Camp  at  Tampa,  Fla.  Sailed 
from  Tampa,  June  5th;  Landed  at  Siboney,  June 
22nd.  In  action  at  Las  Guasimas,  June  24; 
San  Juan,  July  ist;  in  trenches  before  Santiago. 
Sailed  from  Santiago  in  August  for  Montauk 
Point.  Mustered  out  of  the  service  at  Camp 
Wikoff,  September  27,  1898. 


Taylor  **  spent  the  summer  after  graduation 
in  travelling  in  Europe.  Went  to  work  in  the 
fall  as  an  office  boy  in  a  dry  goods  commission 
house  in  New  York  City,  and  spent  the  next  two 
years  in  learning  that  cotton  and  woolen  goods 
are  largely  made  of  the  same  materials,  and  that 
books  should  be  kept  accurately.  In  October 
1898  went  to  Cloquet,  Minnesota,  and  spent  the 
next  fifteen  months  in  pushing  lumber  and  keep- 
ing time  with  the  Northern  Lumber  Company. 
Went  with  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  in 
January  1900.'*  This  concern,  of  which  R.  M. 
Weyerhaeuser  is  president,  manufactures  Print 
and  Manila  Papers  from  wood  pulp.  Taylor's 
position  is  that  of  Assistant  Treasurer.  Marriage 
and  birth  of  daughter  as  noted  in  Gamology. 


Arthur  Thompson  **  represented  the  American 
Real  Estate  Company  of  New  York  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  1896-97.  In  1898  spent  six  months  in 
Alaska  and  Northwest  territory.  In  1900  pub- 
lished through  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  of  Boston 
*  Gold-Seeking  on  the  Dalton  Trail,'  a  book  for 
boys.  At  present  with  the  Connecticut  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,"  at  Hartford. 

Thompson's  Muse  was  badly  rough-housed  at 
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the  Triennial  Banquet,  and  did  not  respond  with 

a  **  Tri-Sexennial  Poem  "  this  June,  as  advertised. 

Give  her  time. 

*    *    * 

Fred  Thompson  graduated  from  the  New  York 
Law  School  in  1899,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
the  June  Term,  and  has  since  then  practised  law 
in  New  York  City.  He  is  now  a  Director  of  the 
Nassau  Engineering  Company.  On  May  ist  of 
this  year  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Robert 
E.  Swezey,  Esq.,  under  the  name  of  Swezey  & 
Thompson.  In  March,  1898,  he  was  married, 
and  in  September,  1899,  a  son  was  born. 


Samuel  Thorne,  Jr.,  ** after  graduation  from 
the  Harvard  Law  School  in  June  1899  spent  the 
summer  abroad,  and  entered  the  law  office  of 
Stimson  &  Williams  at  55  Liberty  Street,  New 
York  City,  in  October.  In  August  1901,  was 
appointed  a  deputy  assistant  in  the  office  of  Dis- 
trict-Attorney Philbin  of  New  York  County,  and 
was  re-appointed  to  the  same  position  by  District- 
Attorney  Jerome. 


tt 


**  Brinck  "  Thorne  writes:  **  spent  one  year  at 
Lafayette  College  studying  mining  engineering. 
Entered  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  on  Survey- 
ing Corps  summer  of  '97,  worked  in  several  de- 
partments for  the  ensuing  three  years,  and  was 
Comptroller  in  the  spring  of  1901.  Then  I 
accepted  position  of  General  Manager  of  the 
Temple  Iron  Company  (Scran ton  Pennsylvania), 
and  have  managed  to  hold  on  to  the  job  ever 
since.     Principal  occupation   in  last  named  ca- 
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pacity  has  been  *  wrastling  '  with  grievance  com- 
mittees of  down-trodden  miners. 

**  Not  married,  I  have  done  my  level  best  but 

failed." 

*  *    * 

Tilton  engaged  in  teaching  for  one  year,  and 
then  studied  in  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  in  London, 
at  the  British  Museum.  After  two  years  in 
Europe,  including  tours  through  Austria,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  etc.,  he  returned  to  Yale,  and  in 
1900  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  For  the  last 
two  years  he  has  held  the  position  of  Instructor 
in  History  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

*  *     * 

Von  Tobel  "studied  three  years  at  the  Yale 
Medical  School  and  after  graduating  located 
at  Meriden  (Connecticut)  and  began  practising  at 
once.  Member  of  Meriden  City  Medical  Society, 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  Meriden  Hospital.  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  to  Emergency  Hospital."  Marriage 
as  noted  in  Gamology. 


Tracy  writes:  "After  graduation  I  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Newell  &  Jennings,  Bristol, 
Connecticut,  for  one  year,  then  accepted  the 
management  of  the  Bristol  Herald^  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  that  town.  In  August 
1899,  accepted  a  position  with  the  Parmalee 
Library  Association  of  Chicago,  travelling  through 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  Missouri.  After  a  year  and 
a  half  returned  East  and  took  a  position  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  Britain  Daily  News,  I  remained 
with  that  paper  till  March  1901  when  I  accepted 
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a  position  on  the  Editorial  Staff  of  the  Bristol 
Press,  the  news  organ  of  the  hustling  town  of 
Bristol,  with  which  paper  I  am  still  connected." 


Treadway  writes:  "After  a  most  delightful 
though  unsuccessful  attempt  to  de-whisker  the 
British  Sea  Lion  in  his  river,  my  foot-steps  home- 
ward turned  to  Sioux  City  on  the  Big  Muddy. 
There  I  dwelt  in  the  parental  abode  for  the  space 
of  a  twelve-month,  resting  after  a  strenuous  col- 
lege life,  and  incidentally,  between  rests,  reading 
law  in  an  office,  having  charge  of  the  Physical 
Department  of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  man- 
aging a  farm.  In  the  fall  of  1897  I  left  my 
native  heath  and  came  to  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  as 
Supervisor  of  Physical  Culture  in  the  Schools  of 
that  place,  at  the  same  time  continuing  my  law 
study  in  the  night  school  of  the  Chicago  College 
of  Law.  I  continued  at  these  labors  two  years, 
and  after  returning  from  Triennial  in  1899 — 
refreshed  and  renovated  with  a  good  visit  there 
— I  entered  the  law  office  of  Jackson,  Busby  & 
Lyman  in  Chicago.  Here,  after  an  apprentice- 
ship, I  became  managing  clerk  and  so  remained 
until  May  of  this  present  'Annus  Domini,'  when 
I  came  to  my  present  position  in  the  Land  De- 
partment of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Road, 
as  Right  of  Way  Agent. 

**My  travels  have  been  strictly  of  a  business 
nature,  except  the  joyful  trip  to  the  Bicentennial 
celebration,  where  every  hand  clasp  rejuvenated, 
and  every  word  of  greeting  generated  a  bit  of 
courage  to  charge  the  storage  battery  that  keeps 
Tread's  corpus  meandering  along.  Politically,  I 
have  no  taste  nor  attainment— except  to  cast  a 
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proper  number  of  votes  at  proper  intervals. 
Financially,  I  have  lived.  And,  as  an  excuse 
for  not  having  done  more, 

•  There  lies  the  pelf    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

But  an  thou  grasp  it,  farewell  Ambition! 

Farewell  each  chance  of  bettering  thy  condition.' 

Matrimonially — ah,  how  shall  I  excuse  myself 
there!  Except  that  I've  helped  many  a  man  add 
to  himself  a  better  (?)  half,  and  have  helped 
some  divide,  have  seen  some  multiply  and,  alas, 
subtract;  and  like  the  philosopher  I  have  stood 
aloof  and  studied  it  all.  Is  my  apology  accepted? 
**  Man  ought  not  to  try  to  judge  himself  as  to 
his  mental,  moral  and  physical  pro-  or  retro- 
gression. So  I  will  end  my  report  with  the 
statement  that  in  that  spot  'neath  the  Sounding 
Arches  of  my  Memory  House  marked  *  College 
Days,'  no  dust  accumulates,  and  the  corridor 
thereto  is  worn  with  oft  returning  steps.  It  is  a 
great  fount  of  strength  and  inspiration  and  hap- 
piness.    And  I  am  continually  more  glad  that  I 

*went  to  Yale."* 

*     *    * 

Trudeau  writes:  "Since  graduation  have  done 
very  little  but  study  medicine.  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  president  of  my  class  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  in  1900  got  third 
place  in  the  competitive  examinations  for  places 
on  the  House  Staff  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. " 
He  is  still  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New 
York  City,  at  present  as  House  Surgeon. 


Truslow  **  after  graduation  travelled  in  Europe. 
In  fall  of  '96  entered  employ  of  Truslow  &  Co., 
manufacturers  of  corks.  New  York.  In  February 
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1900  was  elected  a  Director  of  the  Armstrong 
Cork  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  In 
February  1902  was  appointed  Assistant  Manager 
of  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Armstrong  Cork 
Company  with  offices  in  New  York."  He  was 
married  in  April,  1900,  and  had  a  son  bom  in 
February,  1901. 

*    *    * 

Twombly,  being  entreated,  alleges  that  "the 
chief  events  of  my  life  since  graduation  have 
been  the  imprecatory  appeals  of  H.  Fisher  for 
contributions  to  the  Alumni  Fund."  He  spent 
the  first  year  after  graduation  with  a  Boston 
publishing  house  (Silver,  Burdett.&  Young),  then 
entered  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  graduated 
therefrom  in  1900.  *  *  *  In  the  fall  of  1901 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  Albert  Boyden  and 
Edward  C.  Bradlee,  under  the  firm  name  of  Boy- 
den, Bradlee  &  Twombly,  with  offices  at  60  State 
Street,  Boston.  He  adds:  **My  two  partners 
are  Harvard  men  who  are  just  beginning  to  show 
the  beneficent  results  of  the  leaven  of  Elihu.  I 
spend  most  of  my  time  devising  new  methods 
for  extricating  clients  from  holes  which  I  myself 
have  dug  for  'em.  And  really  am  enjoying  the 
business.  '*  He  neglects  to  describe  the  feelings 
of  the  clients. 


Vaill  "spent  all  we  left  of  1896  after  gradua- 
tion traveling — part  of  the  time  with  Berry, 
Mallon  and  Haldeman.  Early  in  1897  entered 
the  office  of  the  George  Dudley  &  Son  Company, 
Leather  Manufacturers,  Winsted,  Connecticut, 
and  in  1898  was  made  Treasurer  of  same.  Mar- 
ried in  June  1900. 
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**  There/'  he  adds,  **you  have  all  the  needful 
details.  But  I  wish  I  had  time  to  recount  the 
exciting  competition  of  long  distance  dinners  in 
which  I  won  the  cup— the  maudlin  shriek  of 
Richard  Goodman  who  only  came  from  Hart- 
ford ;  the  mellifluous  patois  of  Berry  whom  Kin- 
ney *by  these  presents/  etc.,  duly  sealed  and 
signed,  appointed  as  his  proxy;  the  portly  elo- 
quence of  Kingman  from  Jersey ;  the  bald  (aye, 
truly  so)  assurance  of  Dan  Colton  from  over  the 
Bridge.  Time  lacks  however — I  must  return  to 
the  fond  clasp  of  the  leather  business.  Oompah^ 
as  the  Kurds  say,  meaning  farewell." 


Vennum  studied  law  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity and  received  the  degree  of  LL.  B.,  in  June, 
1899.  Meantime,  in  October,  1898,  he  had 
married  a  girl  at  Watseka,  III.,  and  soon  after 
graduating  he  left  Chicago  and  settled  down 
to  practice  at  that  place.  Last  January  he 
formed  a  partnership  in  the  law  with  F.  M. 
Crangle  of  Watseka.  He  has  been  elected,  this 
year,  vice-president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Milford,  111.,  and  Secretary  of  the  Iroquois  County 
Title  &  Trust  Co.  He  adds,  **more  on  Decen- 
nial Record,  I  hope." 

There  is  something  in  his  reply  about  his  hav- 
ing been  retained  in  the  fall  of  1901  to  go  out  to 
Montana  and  look  up  the  disappearance  of  a 
brand  of  cattle;  but  he  has  scratched  it  out. 
Births  of  children  as  noted  in  Gamology. 


Vincent  writes:  **  Entered  Post  Graduate  Hos- 
pital as  interne  July  ist  1900,  and  am  now  House 
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Surgeon.  Shall  finish  my  service  July  ist,  and 
after  that  begin  practice  in  this  city  (New  York) 
— ^location  not  yet  decided  upon.  I  shall  be  a 
clinical  assistant  in  surgery  here,  at  the  P.  G. 
Hospital,  and  am  to  have  charge  of  medical  and 
children's  departments  of  the  new  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Dispensary  on  42nd  Street." 

Vincent  took  his  degree  at  Yale  in  1900. 


Wade  writes:  **  Coached  the  De  Pauw  Univer- 
sity football  team,  season  of  '96.  Attended  St. 
Louis  Law  School  1896-97.  Coached  Syracuse 
University  football  team  seasons  of  '97  and  '98. 
Attended  Syracuse  University  Law  School  1897- 
98  and  received  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  1898.  Spent 
that  summer  valiantly  fighting  mosquitoes  and 
considering  my  folly,  on  Long  Island,  as  Ser- 
geant, Company  A.  203rd  New  York  Volunteers. 
Was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  State  of  New 
York  February  1899.  About  this  time  in  deep 
melancholy  I  bade  adieu  to  the  long  and  fondly 
cherished  hope  of  spending  my  days  in  the  Great 
State  of  Missouri,  and  became  a  resident  of 
Syracuse,  New  York.  In  May  1899  formed  a 
partnership  with  W.  A.  Mackenzie,  Jr.,  Prince- 
ton, '92,  for  the  practice  of  law;  and  since  that 
time  have  been  busily  engaged  looking  for  some 

one  to  practise  on." 

*     *    * 

Wadhams  writes:  **  After  Yale  came  two  years 
at  Harvard  Law  School,  a  year  in  a  law  office 
in  New  York,  a  return  to  Harvard  in  June  '99, 
taking  the  exams,  and  graduating  with  my  class. 
During  my  stay  in  Boston  one  of  the  most 
important  episodes   in   my  career  occurred.     I 
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was  duly  elected  President  of  the  Real  Devil 
Club,  of  which  Carl  Collins  held  all  the  stock  not 
owned  by  me.  We  met  regularly  in  the  peanut 
gallery,  and  elsewhere  after  the  show — and  had 
*  one  time.' 

**My  bar  exam,  having  led  me  into  paths 
followed  by  most  of  our  number  I  tried  to  learn 
some  things  with  Curtis,  Mallet-Prevost  &  Colt. 
With  the  assistance  of  their  counsel,  John  G. 
Carlisle,  I  learned  to  pronounce  the  firm  name, 
and  then  formed  the  partnership  of  Latting  & 
Wadhams. 

**  Becoming  interested  in  local  politics  I  joined 
the  Republican  organization,  was  elected  a  dis- 
trict committeeman,  leader  of  a  little  election 
district.  County  committeeman,  and  learned  the 
ways  of  the  strenuous  life.  When  Supreme 
Court  Judge  John  Proctor  Clarke  was  elected,  I 
remained  his  law  secretary  and  dissolved  my 
partnership,  but  kept  my  office  at  the  same  place, 
34  Pine  Street." 

Wadhams  was  married  in  April,  1900,  and  his 
daughter,  Dorothy  York  Wadhams,  was  born 
in  May,  1901.  He  adds:  **This  summer  I  have 
a  cottage  at  Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson,  and  Mrs. 
Wadhams  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  present 
any  of  the  class  to  Miss  Dorothy  York  (that's 
her  name,  but  I  call  her  Dorothy  Dear),  and 
discuss  the  ways  of  Yale. " 


Walter  has  been  a  teacher  at  Betts  Academy, 
Stamford,  Connecticut,  since  graduation,  except 
for  one  year  of  graduate  study  at  Yale  (1898-99). 
For  this  work  he  received  from  the  University 
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the  degree  of  M.A.     In  October,  1901,  he  was 
married. 

He  does  not  say  so  himself,  but  it  is  stated 
that  he  has  also  studied  under  Professor  Wood- 
hull,  Yale  '80,  at  the  Teachers'  College,  New 
York  City. 

«     «    « 

Chauncey  Wells  writes:  "Immediately  upon 
graduation  I  was  appointed  Assistant  in  Rhetoric 
at  Yale.  In  June  1897  I  was  made  Instructor 
and  remained  in  that  position  until  June  1901. 
I  then  accepted  an  Assistant  Professorship  of 
English  Composition  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  moved  from  New  Haven  to  Berkeley 
(California)  in  July  1901.  I  still  hold  the  posi- 
tion at  this  writing. " 

While  at  Yale,  Wells  helped  coach  the  debating 
teams,  acted  as  Judge  for  the  Lit.  Medal  Com- 
petition, etc.     He  was  married   in  September, 

1897. 

«     «     « 

Basso  Wells'  letter  is  as  follows:  **  Dear  Day: 
At  Triennial  time  Foote  said  to  me,  *  Write  us  a 
good  letter  telling  the  story  of  your  life.  *  I  did 
so,  fondly  imagining  that  I  had  reared  unto  my- 
self *  a  monument  more  enduring  than  bronze,* 
as  either  Horace  or  Harley  Roberts  used  to 
say — I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  remember  which. 
The  letter  was  posted  and  came  into  Foote's 
own  hands.  *  Et  voila  tout, '  as  a  French  lady 
once  remarked  to  me.  Neither  the  letter  not 
extracts  from  it  ever  appeared.  I  have  an  idea 
that  Foote  is  holding  it  for  use  as  an  obituary 
notice,  or  perhaps  with  the  hope  that  at  some 
future  day  it  will  bring  a  good  price  at  an  auto- 
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graph  sale.  Naturally  I  am  somewhat  reluctant 
to  waste  my  sweetness  on  the  desert  air  a  second 
time.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

*  *  Of  my  early  newspaper  experiences  the  less 
said  the  better.  The  stories  of  that  part  of  my 
career  now  in  circulation  are  much  more  inter- 
esting and  untruthful  than  I  could  possibly  make 
them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  my  newspaper  career 
came  to  an  end  in  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever, 
contracted  in  the  service  of  my  country  and  the 
New  York  Journal,  at  Camp  Wikoff.  *  Then,'  as  my 
biographer  will  say,  *  he  entered  commercial  life, 
but  finding  it  entirely  uncongenial  he  abandoned 
it  after  a  few  weeks,  and  accepted  a  position  in 
the  publishing  house  of  Harper  &  Brothers.'  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  that  house  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  some  six  months  later.  I 
must  however  disclaim  any  connection  with  that 
unfortunate  event,  and  prefer  to  have  my  name 
associated  with  its  rehabilitation  and  present 
success. 

**  There  is  the  story.  Certain  incidents  known 
to  you  and  other  intimates  of  mine  have  (for  the 
sake  of  decency)  been  omitted.  One  more  thing 
there  is  to  be  mentioned.  Long  ere  this  appears 
I  shall  have  assumed  an  humble  position  in  the 
ranks  of  the  married  men.  I  see  your  cold  look 
of  disdain,  but  Day  it  is  a  common  failing  and  I 
am  but  as  other  men.  As  my  wedding  takes 
place  on  the  21st  I  shall  miss  our  Sexennial. 
But  wherever  I  may  be  I  promise  you  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  dinner  I  shall  raise  my  glass 
high,  and,  standing,  drink  a  toast  to  the  good 
old  class  and  the  memory  of  the  many  happy 
times  which  we  have  had  together." 


ao2    Weston — Weyerhaeuser — Whalen 

Weston  writes:  **  I  registered  as  a  law  student 
in  the  office  of  Hon.  Frank  P.  Kimble,  Hones- 
dale,  Pennsylvania,  and  read  law  from  October 
I  St  1896  to  May  ist  1899.  I  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  of  Wayne  County  May  ist  1899.  I  then 
removed  to  Philadelphia  October  ist  1899  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Bar  April  7 
1900.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  in  Philadelphia.  A  large 
part  of  my  time  has  been  taken  up  with  explain- 
ing to  the  natives  by  diagram  and  black  board 
drawings  why  Yale  does  not  play  football  etc. 
with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

**  No  case — at  least,  bad. 

**As  to  politics,  here  in  Pennsylvania  they 
reek  with  noisome  and  unseemly  odors  which  are 
as  ambrosial  nectar  to  the  natives  but  fatal  to 
one  who  is  not  acclimated.  That  is  the  only 
thing  which  has  kept  me  out  of  politics  and  the 
Governor's  Chair." 


Weyerhaeuser  is  in  the  lumber  business  in  St. 

Paul.     In  the  fall  of  1896  he  went  to  work  for 

the  Northern  Lumber  Co.,  of  Cloquet,  Minn., 

and  still  holds  a  position  with  that  concern.    He 

is  also  President  of  the  Southland  Lumber  Co., 

of  Louisiana,  and  of  the  Southern  Lumber  Co., 

of  Warren,  Ark.,  and  has  duties  in  St.  Paul   in 

connection  with  several  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 

companies. 

«    «     « 

Whalen  writes:  **Ever  since  July  ist  1896, 
have  strenuously  carried  on  in  this  office,  includ- 
ing nights  and  Sundays,  the  '  struggle  for  exist- 
ence '  whereof  Bill  Sumner  was  wont  to  speak  to 
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our  then  uncomprehending  ears,  in  a  vain  en- 
deavor to  pick  up  a  smattering  knowledge  of  a 
few  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  lawless 
science  of  the  law.  But  I  still  have  high  hopes 
that  by  the  time  our  Quindecennial  rolls  around 
I  may  have  acquired  the  art  of  persuading  the 
lay  mind  that  my  grasp  of  the  subtle  doctrines 
of  the  profession  is  complete. 

**  Since  graduation  have  taken  no  trips,  but 
have  had  eighteen  days'  vacation,  all  told,  includ- 
ing a  fishing  expedition  this  spring  with  Vaill 
and  Strong  who  caught  all  the  fish  that  were 
taken  and  scared  away  the  rest.  I  have  come  in 
contact  with  no  degrees — the  nearest  approach 
thereto  being  when  a  jury  of  his  peers  conferred 
upon  a  client  of  mine  a  verdict  of  burglary  in 
the  third  degree.  I  have  no  children,  for  which 
I  give  thanks  twice  daily,  and  am  neither  married 
nor  about  to  be.     Thine,  Whalen." 

Whalen's  law  studies  were  pursued  at  the 
Albany  Law  School,  where  he  graduated  in  1898 
with  the  highest  honors,  valedictorian  of  his 
class,  etc.  **But,"  he  writes,  **as  I  took  two 
years'  work  in  one  year  of  time  the  brutes 
wouldn't  give  me  a  degree."  He  commenced 
practice  in  association  with  the  firm  of  Buchanan 
&  Lawyer,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent 
in  the  city  of  Albany.  Later  on,  he  and  Le 
Grand  Bancroft,  Esq.,  were  admitted  to  partner- 
ship, and  the  firm  name  changed  to  its  present 
style  of  Buchanan,  Lawyer  &  Whalen. 


Whitaker  travelled  in  Europe  till  November, 
1896,  and  then  became  an  iron  ship  worker  at 
Newport  News,  Va.     This  lasted  for  one  year. 
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He  then  took  a  course  in  naval  architecture 
at  Cornell,  returned  to  Newport  News  in  June, 
1898,  and,  until  September,  1899,  acted  as 
Draughtsman.  The  following  year  he  spent 
superintending  the  construction  of  the  yacht 
Arrow  at  Nyack,  N.  Y.  In  November,  1900,  he 
went  to  England  and  took  a  course  in  the  Uni- 
versity College  at  London.  Returned  to  Sackets 
Harbor,  N.  Y.,  in  the  spring  of  1901  and  **took 
it  easy  "  until  November  of  that  year.  He  then 
moved  to  his  present  location  at  Toronto,  Canada. 
**  There,"  he  writes,  **I  have  my  own  yard  and 
build  anything  that  floats  that  I  get  paid  for. 
Have  built  sixteen  launches  this  year  and  think 
Canada  good  enough  to  live  in.  Will  stay  as 
long  as  people  want  what  I  build.  If  any  of 
the  boys  come  this  way  I'll  give  them  a  ride  that 
will  make  their  hair  curl." 

Marriage  as  noted  in  Gamology. 


Wickenden's  address  was  not  discovered  until 
just  before  going  to  press,  but  one  of  his  friends 
answered  for  him.  After  leaving  Yale  he  studied 
mining  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  later  on 
at  Boulder,  Col.  At  present  he  is  in  Idaho 
Springs,  Col.,  engaged  in  his  profession.  He 
is  unmarried. 

^r  ^r  ^F 

Williams  **  studied  law  for  a  year  at  the  North- 
western University  Law  School.  Worked  with 
the  Western  Electric  Company  last  winter,  and 
this  spring  travelled  out  west  and  abroad  on 
account  of  health. "  So  writes  one  of  his  friends. 
Another  says:  **  Norman  has  been  in  business, 
but   of  late   has  been   travelling  a   good   deal. 
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Being  his  room-mate  and  a  close  confidant  of 
his,  it  would  be  neither  just  nor  right  for  me 
to  detail  for  public  gaze  the  past  facts,  present 
hopes,  or  future  possibilities  of  his  life  since 
graduation.  Some  things  I  would  gladly  tell, 
but  many  had  better  remain  secrets  securely 
locked  in  my  own  heart,  for  his  own  peace  of 
mind.  He  was  well  and  happy  when  last  I  saw 
him  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  he  is  other- 
wise than  the  same  at  this  time.  What  you 
don't  know  you  will  probably  make  up  and  come 
as  near  to  blackmail  as  possible  without  danger 
of  legal  proceedings.  Therefore  I  refuse  to  be 
compromised  further."  (See  also  Henry  Baker's 
article  on  the  '96  Colony  in  Chicago.) 


Wood  writes:  **  After  leaving  College  I  spent 
the  summer  of  1896  in  travel  in  Europe.  Return- 
ing to  America,  I  entered  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  Express  Company  in  New  York 
City  in  the  Money  Order  Department  of  that 
Co.  I  remained  in  that  Co.'s  employ  until  April 
of  1897  when  I  entered  the  office  of  Tracy, 
Boardman  and  Piatt,  Lawyers,  at  No.  35  Wall 
Street  New  York  City.  In  the  fall  of  1897  I 
entered  the  New  York  Law  School,  still  retaining 
my  position  in  their  office.  I  passed  my  New 
York  Bar  Examinations  in  June  of  1899.  From 
January  1899  to  January  1901  I  was  Managing 
Clerk  for  Tracy,  Boardman  and  Piatt  and  its 
successor  Boardman,  Piatt  &  Soley.  From 
January  1901  to  October  1901  I  practised  gen- 
eral law  in  their  office.  I  opened  an  office  for 
myself  in  the  practice  of  law  at  256  Broadway, 
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New  York,  in  October  of  last  year  and  am  still 
continuing  that  practice." 

Wood  was  married  in  September  1898.     Son 
born  in  December  1899. 


R.  J.  Woodruff  writes:  *' Entered  the  Yale 
Law  School  immediately  after  graduation  and 
took  full  course  of  three  years.  Was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  of  New  Haven  County  in  June  1898. 
Graduated  from  Law  School  June  1899.  In 
October  1899  was  elected  tax  collector  of  the 
town  of  Orange  and  at  about  the  same  time 
opened  a  law  office  in  New  Haven.  In  November 
1900  was  elected  representative  in  the  Connecti- 
cut General  Assembly  from  the  town  of  Orange. 
Served,  with  five  other  Yale  men,  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  that  body.  In  April  1901 
was  appointed  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  New  Haven  County 
for  four  years.  In  January  1902  associated  with 
Frederick  L.  Averill,  Yale  Law  School  '95,  and 
opened  law  offices  at  179  Church  Street  (Law 
Chambers)  where  I  now  am  located." 


WoodhuU  graduated  from  the  New  York  Law 
School  in  June,  1898,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
and  has  since  that  time  practised  in  New  York 
City.  He  has  been  employed  in  the  law  offices 
of  J.  Culbert  Palmer  and  Edwin  L.  Kalish  of  the 
former  firm  of  Sherrill  &  Lockwood,  and  now 
occupies  the  position  of  managing  clerk  for  the 
law  firm  of  Rollins  &  Rollins.  **My  days,"  he 
concludes,  **seem  one  continuous  performance 
of  labor  in  making  people  believe  that  a  lawyer 
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is  an  indispensable  part  of  every  man's  and  every 
woman's  existence,  not  a  thing  apart,  although 
he  is  very  apt  to  be  a  good  deal  of  the  time. 
You  know  I  am  not  given  to  words,  nor  am  I  a 
good  story  writer,  but  just  put  me  down  as  a 
good  and  loyal  member  of  '96,  the  best  class 
which  ever  graduated  or  ever  will  do  so." 


Yeaman's  letter  is  as  follows:  **  Very  few  peo- 
ple are  allowed  an  insight  into  my  life,  but  you 
are  at  liberty  to  give  the  following  to  the  Class : — 
In  the  fall  of  1896  I  went  to  Denver,  and  there 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Yeaman  &  Gove — my  uncle,  Caldwell  Yeaman, 
being  the  senior  member  of  that  firm.  The  fol- 
lowing spring  by  sheer  force  of  brain  power, 
easy  examinations,  and  a  strong  pull  with  the 
examiners,  I  managed  to  pass,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Colorado  Bar.  Shortly  after  this  achieve- 
ment, I  successfully  defended  my  first  case  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace — or  piece  of  a  justice,  as 
you  please. 

*'But  while  this  initial  success  did  result  in  a 
somewhat  chesty  condition,  I  determined  to 
further  develop  my  already  huge  brain.  So  in 
the  fall  of  1897  the  Boston  University  Law 
School  received  me  as  a  candidate  for. an  LL.B. 
The  three  years*  course  there  is  a  good  bite  to 
chew  in  one  year,  but  as  I  had  only  one  year  for 
law  school  I  concluded  to  try  it  on.  Result — 
LL.B.  degree  in  1898,  more  chest,  and  incipient 
nervous  prostration  which  made  a  trip  abroad 
imperative. 

''Sailed  for  Europe  that  summer  and  returned 
in  the  fall  to  proceed  to  Denver.     In  Denver  I 
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again  became  associated  with  Yeaman  &  Gove, 
and  in  March — the  25th  day— of  1899  married 
Miss  Josephine  Gregg,  who,  although  a  Phila- 
delphian,  had  been  living  in  Denver  for  some 
years. 

**But  these  pleasant  conditions  were  marred 
by  an  under  current  of  discontent.  I  began  to 
long  for  the  green  fields  of  blue  grass  (a  seeming 
pair-o*-sox,  as  Eagle  would  say),  for  the  peculiar 
hospitality,  and  the  peerless  whiskey  of  Ken- 
tucky. Accordingly  in  June  of  1900  I  deter- 
mined to  return  to  Louisville,  and  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  became  associated  with  Col.  St.  John 
Boyle,  who  is  proud  to  be  the  father  of  *  Bill ' 
McKinley  Boyle  of  the  hated  class  of  1897.  Col. 
Boyle  is  still  in  my  office,  his  work  having  con- 
tinued to  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  me. " 


Young  taught  French  at  the  Woodbridge 
School,  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  during  the 
year  1897-98.  **  In  September  1897,"  he  writes, 
**I  accepted  a  position  at  the  Trinity  School 
in  West  91st  Street,  New  York,  and  remained 
there  for  four  years.  I  resigned  in  July  1901  to 
take  a  position  in  the  Adjuster's  Office  of  the 
Travellers'  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  at 
their  New  York  branch.  No.  31  Nassau  Street." 


ft 


GAMOLOGY 


PREFATORY  NOTE 


ON  June  30th  last,  the  Class  had  had  twenty- 
three  sons  and  twenty-seven  daughters 
by  forty-two  of  its  wives.  The  total 
number  of  wives  then  living  was  ninety- 
six.  This  record  does  not,  of  course,  equal 
Solomon's.  But  then  we  have  been  out  of  college 
only  six  years,  and  besides  Solomon  had  excep- 
tional facilities. 

Speaking  of  this  worthy  reminds  us  of  one 
of  Charlie  Merrill's  bon-mots.  He  had  been 
talking  about  his  wife  to  his  aunt,  and  finally  she 
remarked,  **  I  wonder  what  you  would  do  if  you 
had  a  thousand  wives  like  Solomon."  **Do?" 
said  Charles,  **why,  I'd  do  what  Solomon  did." 
**  Well  ?  "  said  his  aunt  patiently,  for  the  family 
are  trained  always  to  give  the  boy  an  opening. 
**Well,"  he  responded,  **we  are  told  that  Solo- 
mon slept  with  his  fathers. 


ff 
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John  C.  Adams  was  married  at  New  HaVen, 
Conn.,  on  April  8,  1901,  to  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 
Willis  Munger,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  T.  T.  Mun- 

ger, 'SI- 

Marcellin  C.  Adams  was  married  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  on  January  5,  1898,  to  Miss  Ida 
Elizabeth  Bright,  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Bright. 

A  daughter  was  born  February  28,  1902,  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa. ,  named  Emma  Virginia  Adams. 

Arnon  a.  Alling  was  married  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  on  June  15,  1899,  to  Miss  Katherine  A. 
Terrill,  daughter  of  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Terrill. 

A  son  was  born  May  26,  1900,  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  named  John  Wesley  Ailing. 

Samuel  M.  Alvord  was  married  at  Penning- 
ton, N.  J.,  on  December  27,  1900,  to  Miss  Mary 
A.  O'Hanlon,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
O'Hanlon. 

A  son  was  born  March  31,  1902,  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  named  Morgan  Hanlon  Alvord. 

Thomas  F.  Archbald  was  married  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  on  October  10,  1900,  to  Miss  Jennie 
A.  Dann. 

A  son  was  born  September  28,  1901,  at  Cuba, 
N.  Y.,  named  Thomas  Webster  Archbald. 

"I 
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William  A.  Arnold  was  married  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  May  22,  1901,  to  Miss  Katherine 
Hutchinson,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  I.  Hutchinson. 

Leo  Arnstein  was  married  at  New  York  City, 
on  November  19,  1901,  to  Miss  Elsie  Nathan, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Max  Nathan. 

Edgar  S.  Auchincloss  was  married  at  New 
York  City,  on  February  14,  1899,  to  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Mott.  She  died  September  3,  1899, 
after  a  short  illness. 

Owen  C.  Baker  was  married  at  Conesus,  N.  Y., 
on  June  26,  1901,  to  Miss  Daisia  L.  Durkee. 

Mark  Baldwin  was  married  at  Jacksonville, 
111.,  on  June  20,  1899,  to  Miss  Margaret  Olive 
Black,  daughter  of  Dr.  G.  V.  Black. 

A  daughter  was  born  October  23,  1900,  at 
Duluth,  Minn.,  named  Clara  Elizabeth  Baldwin. 

James  A.  Ballentine  was  married  at  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  on  October  23,  1901,  to  Miss  Frances 
R.  Booth,  daughter  of  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Booth. 

William  M.  Beard  was  married  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  on  June  18,  1898,  to  Miss  Grace 
Carpenter. 

A  son  was  born  April  2,  1899,  named  Cecil 
Beard.     A  daughter  was  born  October  1900, 

named  Marcia  Beard. 

Alfred  H.  Belo  was  married  at  Denton, 
Tex.,  on  June  12,  1900,  to  Miss  Helen  Ponder, 
daughter  of  Mr.  William  A.  Ponder. 

A  daughter  was  born  on  June  12,  1902,  at 
Dallas,  Tex.,  named  Helen  Ennis  Belo. 
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George  M.  Bemis  was  married  at  East  Brook- 
field,  Mass.,  on  June  12,  1901,  to  Miss  Fanny 
Niles  Cole,  daughter  of  Mr.  Sanford  Cole. 

John  M.  Berdan  was  married  at  Toledo,  Ohio, 
on  June  25,  1902,  to  Miss  Anna  May  Rodgers, 
daughter  of  Mr.  James  Scott  Rodgers. 

Arthur  W.  Bingham  was  married  at  New 
York  City,  on  May  22,  1899,  ^^  Miss  Jessica 
Duncan  Boorum,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  G. 
Boorum. 

A  son  was  born  July  15,  1900,  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  named  Arthur  Walker  Bingham,  Jr. 

Charles  W.  Birely  was  married  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  on  January  31,  1900,  to  Miss 
Charlotte  Ann  Bushnell. 

One  child — still-born. 

Charles  H.  Boyer  was  married  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  on  September  22,  1897,  to  Miss  Alethea 
Amelia  Chase,  daughter  of  Mr.  Daniel  Chase. 

A  daughter  was  born  July  17,  1898,  named 
Harriet  Stewart  Boyer.  A  daughter  was  born 
September  9,  1900,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  named 
Clinton  Caldwell  Boyer. 

John  £.  Breckenridge  was  married  at  Wood- 
bridge,  N.  J.,  on  October  26,  1898,  to  Miss 
Amanda  G.  Edgar,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Ed- 
gar. 

A  daughter  was  born  December  26,  1900,  at 
Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  named  Marion  Edgar  Breck- 
enridge. 

William  H.  Brokaw  was  married  at  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  on  June  15,  1899,  to  Miss  Annetta  Kerr, 
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daughter  of  Mr.  George  Kerr.      She  died  sud- 
denly October  28,  1900. 

William  F.  Brown  was  married  at  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.,  on  November  21,  1901,  to  Miss  Marie  E. 
Williams,  daughter  of  Hon.  Andrew  Williams. 

George  £.  Bulkley  was  married  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  October  10,  1900,  to  Miss  Juliette  H. 
Lawrence,  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Lawrence. 

John  L.  Burnham  was  married  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  on  October  4,  1899,  to  Miss  Irene  M. 
Gillette. 

Edward  C.  Chickering  was  married  at  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  on  July  6,  1901,  to  Miss  Cornelia  Baldwin 
Colton,  daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Ewing  Colton. 

Walter  H.  Clark  was  married  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  June  26,  1902,  to  Miss  Julia  Ellen 
Oilman,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Hills  Oilman. 

Christopher  B.  Coleman  was  married  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  June  25,  1901,  to  Miss 
Juliette  J.  Brown,  daughter  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Brown. 

Wendell  Phillips  Colton  was  married  at 
Brooklyn  Heights,  N.  Y.,  on  October  31,  1900, 
to  Miss  Anne  M.  Mason,  daughter  of  Mr.  William 
Peckham  Mason. 

A  daughter  was  born  August  2,  1901,  named 
Eileen  Colton.     She  died  same  day. 

Harry  P.  Cross  was  married  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  on  December  17,  1896,  to  Miss  Lorania 
Carrington  King. 

A  daughter  was  born  August  10,  1898,  named 
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Lorania  Carrington  Cross.     A  son  was  born  June 
25,  1900,  named  Harry  King  Cross. 

Samuel  £.  Damon  was  married  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  on  January  17,  1899,  to  Miss  Gertrude 
MacKinnon. 

A  daughter  was  born  November  18,  1899,  name 
not  given.  A  daughter  was  born  November  18, 
1 901,  name  not  given. 

Edward  L.  Davis  was  married  at  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  on  October  19,  1898,  to  Miss  Flora  £.  Ed- 
dy, daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Eddy. 

EsTEY  F.  Dayton  was  married  at  New  York 
City,  on  December  30,  1900,  to  Miss  Lucie 
Pinckney  Lodge. 

A  son  was  born  December  21,  1901,  named 
Cedric  Lodge  Dayton. 

J.  Henri  deSibour  was  married  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  November  5,  1898,  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet Clagett,  daughter  of  Mrs.  William  H. 
Clagett. 

A  son  was  born  December  26,  1899,  named 
Henri  Jacques  deSibour. 

WiLLARD  N.  Drown  was  married  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  on  April  9,  1902,  to  Miss  Edith 
Josephine  Preston,  daughter  of  Col.  Edgar  F. 
Preston. 

Eldridge  was  married  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
on  September  20,  1900,  to  Miss  Mary  Evelyn 
Walker,  daughter  of  Dr.  E.  G.  Walker. 

Charles  Louis  Fincke  was  married  at  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  on  April  25,   1901,  to  Miss  Mattie 
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I.  Brown,  daughter  of    Mr.  Joseph    E.    Brown. 
A  son  was  born  March  5,  1902,  named  Charles 
Louis  Fincke,  Jr. 

Carroll  H.  Fitzhugh  was  married  at  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.,  on  April  22,  1897,  to  Miss  May 
Marshall  Bell. 

Arthur  E.  Foote  was  married  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  on  May  5,  1900,  to  Miss  Edith  Burr 
Palmer,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Ray 
Palmer,  '55. 

A  son  was  bom  May  15,  1901,  at  Dongan 
Hills,  named  Ray  Palmer  Foote. 

Fred  Albert  Forbes  was  married  at  Chicago, 
111.,  on  June  14,  1899,  to  Miss  Alevna  Florence 
Press,  daughter  of  Mr.  Jacob  Henry  Press. 

A  son  was  born  May  5,  1902,  at  Chicago, 
named  Albert  Martin  Forbes. 

Clarence  V.  Fowler  was  married  at  Haworth 
N.  J.,  on  December  14,  1898,  to  Miss  Portia 
Robert,  daughter  of  Col.  Henry  Martyn  Robert, 
and  sister  of  H.  M.  Robert,  Jr.,  '96. 

A  daughter  was  born  June  3,  1900,  at  Haworth, 
N.  J.,  named  Portia  Darrow  Fowler. 

Frederick  W.  Gaines  was  married  at  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  on  June  21,  1898,  to  Miss  Fanny 
Olmstead,  daughter  of  Hon.  James  H.  Olmstead. 

John  M.  Gaines  was  married  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  on  October  12,  1901,  to  Miss  Cornelia 
G.  Welch,  daughter  of  Hon.  Pierce  N.  Welch, '62. 

Emile  GoDCHAUX  was  married  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  on  March  14,  1901,  to  Miss  Mabel  V.  Goet- 
ter,  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Goetter,  deceased. 
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George  W.  Covert  was  married  at  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  on  June  19,  1902,  to  Miss  Agnes  Worrell. 

A.  Henry  Grant  was  married  at  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.,  on  October  28,  1898,  to  Miss  Mary  Evelyn 
Wickwire,  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wickwire. 

Harris  R.  Greene  was  married  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  on  January  24,  1901,  to  Miss  Edith  Rebe- 
kah  Maltby,  daughter  of  Mr.  Theodore  Augustus 
Maltby. 

A  daughter  was  born  November  6, 1901,  named 
Edith  Maltby  Greene.  Mrs.  Greene  died  three 
hours  after  the  daughter's  birth. 

Frank  L.  Griffith  was  married  at  Columbus, 
0.,on  October  17,  1899,  to  Miss  Flora  Adeline 
Schneider,  daughter  of  Mr.  Theophilus  H.  Schnei- 
der. 

Maitland  F.  Griggs  was  married  at  New 
York  City,  on  November  9,  1898,  to  Miss  Carolyn 
Cowles  Lee,  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Northam 
Lee. 

A  daughter  was  born  July  29,  1899,  named 
Dorothy  Maitland  Griggs.  Born  at  Monmouth 
Beach,  N.  J. 

Paul  D.  Hamlin  was  married  at  Chicago,  111., 
on  October  30,  1900,  to  Miss  Sallie  Schoen- 
berger,  daughter  of  Mr.  George  K.  Schoenberger. 

Herbert  E.  Hawkes  was  married  at  Hunting- 
ton, Mass.,  on  July  8,  1896,  to  Miss  Nettie  May 
Coit. 

A  son  was  born  March  17,  1898,  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  named  John  Ballard  Hawkes. 
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William  Wilson  Heaton  was  married  at  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  on  September  26,  1901,  to  Miss 
Mary  Whitman  Chase,  daughter  of  Mr.  Simeon 
Borden  Chase. 

William  L.  Helfenstein  was  married  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  May  8,  1900,  to  Miss  Edith 
£.  Miller,  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Miller. 

William  M.  Hess  was  married  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  on  October  24,  1900,  to  Miss  Josephine 
Webb,  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Webb. 

Fritz  W.  Hoeninghaus  was  married  at  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass.,  on  September  21,  1901,  to 
Miss  Lillie  Sanford  Proctor. 

George  C.  Hollister  was  married  at  Ma- 
maroneck,  N.  Y.,  on  June  i,  1899,  to  Miss  Mar- 
tha Swift. 

John  C.  Hollister  was  married  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  on  May  17,  1902,  to  Miss  Jane  Bowen. 

Frank  T.  Hooker  was  married  at  Eaton, 
N.  Y.,  on  December  22,  1896,  to  Miss  Frances 
H.  Canfield. 

A  daughter  was  born  September  18,  1898, 
named  Sylvia  Marie  Hooker. 

Walter  S.  Hoyt  was  married  at  New  York 
City,  on  November  7,  1900,  to  Miss  Lillian 
Adele  Johnson,  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Hib- 
berd  Johnson. 

A  daughter  was  born  January  8,  1902,  named 
Edna  Hoyt. 

Frederick  B.  Johnson  was  married  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  on  December  25,  1899,  to   Miss 
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Cora   Bailey  Neher,    daughter  of   Mr.    Charles 
Edwin  Neher. 

Warren  S.  Jordan  was  married  at  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.,  on  November  15,  1900,  to  Miss  Florence 
Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  Mr.  Frank  Hyde. 

A  son  was  born  October  20,  1901,  at  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  named  Warren  Southard  Jordan,  Jr. 

Albert  G.  Keller  was  married  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  on  July  16,  1898,  to  Miss  Caroline 
Louise  Gussman. 

A  daughter  was  born  December  7, 1899,  named 
Caroline  Keller.  A  son  was  born  December  14, 
1 90 1,   named  Deane  Keller. 

Troy  Kinney  was  married  at  Chicago,  111.,  on 
June  9,  1900,  to  Miss  Margaret  West. 

James  H.  Knapp  was  married  at  South  Nor- 
walk.  Conn.,  on  November  24,  1900,  to  Miss 
Ethel  Ferris,  daughter  of  Mr.  Frank  A.  Ferris. 

Frederick  Clare  Lee  was  married  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  on  February  22,  1902,  to  Miss 
Mary  Ella  Widdicomb,  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Widdicomb. 

Charles  B.  Lenahan  was  married  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  on  November  6,  1901,  to  Miss  Helen 
Gertrude  Moran,  daughter  of  Mr.  P.  Moran. 

Robert  S.  McClenahan  was  married  at  Bel- 
lune,  Neb.,  on  September  i,  1897,  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet Jeannette  Wallace,  daughter  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Wallace. 

A  son  was  born  February  8,  1899,  at  Assiut, 
Egypt,  named  William  Urie  McClenahan.    A  son 
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was  born  December  4,  190 1,  at  Assiut,  Egypt, 
named  James  Lorimer  McClenahan.  He  died 
December  29,  1901. 

George  X.  McLanahan  was  married  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  on  November  8,  1898,  to  Miss 
Caroline  Suydam  Duer,  daughter  of  Mr.  Denning 
Duer. 

A  son  was  born  August  19,  1899,  named  Duer 
McLanahan.  A  daughter  was  born  March  6, 
1 90 1,  named  Helen  McLanahan. 

Frederick  W.  Mathews  was  married  at  Mar- 
tin's Point,  Friendship,  Me.,  on  July  5,  1899,  ^^ 
Miss  Clara  Louise  Dudley,  daughter  of  Mr. 
James  F.  Dudley. 

William  Conger  Morgan  was  married  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  June  21,  1900,  to  Miss  Char- 
lotte Elizabeth  Lansing,  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard 
Lansing. 

Edward  K.  Nicholson  was  married  at  Sara- 
toga Springs,  N.  Y.,  on  December  19,  1900,  to 
Miss  Mary  L.  Thomas. 

A  daughter  was  born  December  29,  1901, 
named  Sylvia  Nicholson. 

Edwin  Oviatt  was  married  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  on  April  22,  1898,  to  Miss  Fanny  Sely 
Thompson. 

Howard  S.  Feck  was  married  at  Bristol, 
Conn.,  on  October  16,  1900,  to  Miss  Florence 
Edna  Roe,  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Roe. 

A  son  was  born  November  5,  1901,  at  Bristol, 
Conn.,  named  Seymour  Peck. 
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Louis  H.  Porter  was  married  at  New  York 
City,  on  September  28,  1901,  to  Miss  Ellen 
Marion  Hatch. 

Walter  F.  Prince  was  married  at  Newport, 
Me.,  on  April  9,  18  ,  to  Miss  Lelia  M.  Colman, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Colman. 

Morris  H.  Reed  was  married  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  on  February  11,  1899,  to  Miss  Ada  E. 
Connett. 

A  daughter  was  born  December  14,  1901, 
named  Dorothy  Reed. 

Fred  O.  Robbins  was  married  at  West  Haven, 
Conn.,  on  August  10,  1898,  to  Miss  Mary  Clarke 
Loveridge,  daughter  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Loveridge. 

A»daughter  was  born  September  9,  1900,  named 
Adelaide  Robbins. 

Edward  L.  Robinson  was  married  at  Hinsdale, 
N.  H.,  on  July  30,  1901,  to  Miss  Gertrude  Emily 
Leach,  daughter  of  Mr.  Martin  Snow  Leach. 

Robert  L.  Ross  was  married  at  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  on  May  20,  1895,  ^^  Miss  Cora  Taylor. 

A  daughter  was  born  August  30,  1897,  named 
Gertrude  Monroe  Ross. 

Clinton  J.  Rumrill  was  married  at  Compton 
Village,  N.  H.,  on  June  8,  1901,  to  Miss  Marion 
Belle  Emerson,  daughter  of  Erastus  Fairbanks 
Emerson. 

A  daughter  was  born  May  7,  1902,  at  Randolph, 
Vt.,  named  Arene  Emerson  Rumrill. 

Lee  R.  Scarborough  was  married  at  Abilene, 
Tex.,  on  February  4,  1900,  to  Miss  Neppie  War- 
ren, daughter  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Warren. 
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A  son  was  born  March  25,  1901,  at  Cameron, 
Tex.,  named  George  Warren  Scarborough. 

Lewis  P.  Sheldon  was  married  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  on  November  30,  1901,  to  Miss  Mary 
Trowbridge  Denton,  daughter  of  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton Denton. 

George  A.  Smith  was  married  at  Brooklyn 
Heights,  N.  Y.,  on  March  7,  1900,  to  Miss  Mary 
E.  Dudley  Burk,  daughter  of  Mr.  Carl  Burk. 

A  daughter  was  born,  date  not  given,  named 
Caroline  Dudley  Morgan  Smith. 

Marius  J.  Spinello  was  married  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  on  June  18,  1902,  to  Miss  Alice  Frederica 
Boon,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Boon. 

Edmund  G.  Stalter  was  married  at  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  on  May  29,  1900,  to  Miss  Lou  E. 
Ward,  daughter  of  Mr.  Z.  M.  Ward. 

Douglas  Stewart  was  married  at  Allegheny, 
Pa.,  on  April  22,  1902,  to  Miss  Agnes  Caldwell 
Dickson,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  S.  Dickson. 

Philemon  F.  Sturges  was  married  at  New 
York  City,  on  June  4,  1902,  to  Miss  Marie 
Nott  Potter,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Eliphalet  Nott  Potter. 

James  Bogert  Tailer  was  married  at  Islip, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  June  29,  1899,  to  Miss 
Clara  W.  Moss,  daughter  of  Mr.  Courtlandt  D. 
Moss. 

Huntington  Taylor  was  married  at  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  on  September  18,    1900,   to  Miss 
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Jaae   Walker,  (laughter    of    Mr.  Thaddeus   M. 
Walker,  deceased. 

A. daughter  was  bom  October  19,  1901,  at  Clo- 
quet,  Minn.,  named  Margaret  Elizabeth  Taylor. 

Frederick  Maurice  Thompson  was  married 
at  New  York  City,  on  March  31,  1898,  to  Miss 
Agnes  Maud  Murray,  daughter  of  Mr.  Frank 
Murray. 

A  son  was  bom  September  20,  1899,  at  Cat- 
skill,  N.  Y.,  named  Frederick  Murray  Thompson. 

Albert  E.  Von  Tobel  was  married  at  Tor- 
rington.  Conn.,  on  November  27,  1900,  to  Miss 
Edith  Belle  Davey,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  T. 
Davey. 

Henry  A.  Truslow  was  married  at  Over- 
brook,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  April  18,  1900,  to 
Miss  Jane  Kent  Auchincloss,  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  S.  Auchincloss. 

A  son  was  born  February  21,  1901,  at  Summit, 
N.  J.,  named  James  L.  Truslow,  3d. 

Dudley  L.  Vaill  was  married  at  Winsted, 
Conn.,  on  June  28,  1900,  to  Miss  Leila  Stro- 
bridge  Holmes,  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Beecher 
Holmes. 

Thomas  G.  Vennum  was  married  at  Watseka, 
111.,  on  October  26,  1898,  to  Miss  Josephine  A. 
Norris,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Emilius  W.  Norris. 

A  daughter  was  born  August  27,  1899,  named 
Lucia  Loraine  Vennum.  A  son  was  born  Novem- 
ber 27,   1901,  named  Thomas  Vennum. 

William  H.  Wadhams  was  married  at  Andover, 
Mass.,    on   April    26,    1900,    to    Miss    Caroline 
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Drummond  Reed,  daughter  of  Mr.  Edwin  Reed. 
A   daughter  was  born   May  3,  1901,  at  New 
York  City,  named  Dorothy  York  Wadhams. 

Arthur  G.  Walter  was  married  at  New  York 
City,  on  October  7,  1901,  to  Miss  Winifred 
Estelle  Fitch. 

Chauncey  W.  Wells  was  married  at  Burling- 
ton, N.  J.,  on  September  8,  1897,  to  Miss  Mary 
Rebecca  Prescott. 

Thomas  B.  Wells  was  married  at  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  on  June  21,  1902,  to  Miss  Harriet  Sheldon, 
daughter  of  Mr.  George  P.  Sheldon. 

Morris  M.  Whitaker  was  married  at  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  on  December  28,  1898,  to  Miss  Mary 
Louise  Southard. 

Walter  F.  Wood  was  married  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  on  September  17,  1898,  to  Miss  Minnie 
Helen  Gile,  daughter  of  Col.  William  A.  Gile. 

A  son  was  born  December  i,  1899,  at  New 
York  City,  named  Walter  Fargo  Wood,  Jr. 

Lewis  R.  Yeaman  was  married  at  Denver, 
Col.,  on  March  25,  1899,  to  Miss  Mary  Josephine 
Gregg. 
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ENGAGEMENTS 


LEVEN  members  of  the  Class  acknowledge 
that  they  have  open  contracts.  The  list 
is  undoubtedly  incomplete,  but  here  it  is : 


George  S.  Buck  to  Miss  Louise  Hussey  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Collins  to  Miss  Margaret  Winsor  of 
Brookline,  Mass.,  daughter  of  Mr.  Alfred  Winsor. 

Frederick  Coonley  to  Miss  Mabel  Worth  of 
Orange,  N.  J.,  daughter  of  Mr.  Frederick  Worth. 

McKee  D.  McKee  to  Miss  Henrietta  Bates, 
daughter  of  Paymaster-General  A.  E.  Bates, 
U.  S.  A. 

WoLCOTT  P.  RoBBiNS  to  Miss  Elisabeth  Ketel- 
tas  Clark  of  New  York  City,  daughter  of  the  late 
Col.  Henry  Clark  of  New  Rochelle. 

Robertson  T.  Root  to  Miss  Helen  H.  White, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  White  of  Dallas,  Tex. 

Herbert  G.  Strong  to  Miss  Sarah  Beach 
Hunt  of  Winsted,  Conn.,  daughter  of  Mr.  C.  K. 
Hunt. 

Arthur  R.  Thompson  to  Miss  Helene  H.  Bow- 
man of  Sidney,  Me. 

M7 
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Wm.  S.  Woodhull  to  Miss  Ann  Horn  of  South 
Orange,  N.  J.,  daughter  of  Mr.  Frederick  Horn. 

R.  J.  Woodruff  to  Miss  Bertha  Grace  Clark, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Clark  of  Orange, 
Conn. 

Wesley  G.  Vincent  to  Miss  Ethel  B.  Gresham, 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  H.  Gresham. 


NECROLOGY 


PREFATORY  NOTE 

OF  the  four  deaths  that  have  occurred 
since  graduation,  two  were  those  of 
soldiers  in  the  service,  one  was  by  the 
man's  own  act,  and  one  only  from 
natural  causes.  This  is,  so  far  as  the  Secretary 
knows,  an  unusual  record  for  a  class  of  276 
members.  Ninty-Seven  lost  a  total  of  twenty 
men  between  the  years  1893  and  1901,  of  whom 
eleven  died  during  the  first  four  years  after 
graduation. 


Ml 


LIST   OF    DEATHS    SINCE 
GRADUATION 

WHEELER  ARMSTRONG,  Jr. 
Died  November  lath,  1896. 

GERARD  MERRICK  IVES. 

Died  in  New  York,  Augnst  9th,  189S. 

HENRY  EDWIN  McDERMOTT. 

Died  in  New  Haven,  October  3d,  1898. 

WARD  CHENEY. 

Died  in  Imus,  Philippine  Islands,  Jan. 
7  th,  1900. 
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WHEELER  ARMSTRONG,  Jr. 

tl(c|»riiited  from  the  TVi^nnial  Rteord,'\ 

ARMSTRONG   was  taken  ill  during  Sen- 
ior year  and  was  not  able  to  complete 
the  regular  work  of  the  course,  though 
his  degree  was  voted  him  by  the  faculty. 
He  died  from  quick  consumption  on  November 

1 2  th,  1896. 

m    m    m 

HENRY  EDWIN  McDERMOTT. 

[Reprinted  from  the  Tritnnimi  RteordJ\ 

After  graduation  McDermott  spent  one  year  in 
graduate  studies  here  at  Yale  in  the  Department 
of  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  was  Laboratory 
Assistant  during  that  time.  The  second  year  he 
spent  in  the  Yale  Medical  School  trying  to  do 
two  years'  work  in  one,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
year  he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  on  the  work 
done  here,  from  this  University.  The  third  year 
he  was  appointed  Assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Physiological  Chemistry  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians &  Surgeons  of  Columbia  University.  Shortly 
after  beginning  there  he  was  forced  to  stop  be- 
cause of  overwork,  and  also  because  of  his  weak- 
ened physical  condition  following  an  operation 
for  appendicitis  in  the  previous  spring.   His  death 
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was  due  to  prussic  acid  poisoning,  undoubtedly 
taken  intentionally,  the  suicide  being  caused  by 
melancholia  due  to  the  reaction  after  leaving  off 
the  strong  tonics  and  stimulants  given  him  sub- 
sequent to  his  operation.  He  died  in  New  Haven, 
October  3d,  1898. 


GERARD  MERRICK  IVES. 

(See  the  aitide  by  Kingman  IbUoiruig  that  on  the  Memorial  Gefteway.) 

m     m     m 
WARD  CHENEY. 

(See  the  article  by  Nettleton  following  that  on  the  Memorial  (Hteway.) 

4t     m     m 

Note, — This  record  was  closed  June  30th,  1903. 
See  Addenda. 


RECORDS 
OF  THE   NON-GRADUATES 


PREFATORY  NOTE 

A  LIST  of  thirty-eight  ex-members,  omit- 
ting all  those  who  were  afterwards  at 
any  time  enrolled  in  other  classes,  seems 
rather  long.  But  some  of  the  men,  like 
Hulbert  and  Pierson,  left  us  only  to  enter  other 
departments  of  the  University,  and  others,  like 
Adams  and  Gilbert,  afterwards  took  B.  A.  de- 
grees elsewhere.  So  that  the  length  of  the  fol- 
lowing list  cannot  be  said  to  be  due  wholly  to 
deficient  scholarship.  Some  further  cause  must 
be  sought — possibly  in  the  panic  of  1893. 

The  response  to  the  Secretary's  letters  has  not 
been  as  uniform  as  among  the  graduates,  nor 
was  this  to  be  expected  of  men  many  of  whom 
were  with  us  but  for  a  few  months.  Perhaps  as 
time  goes  on  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  drop 
from  the  list  some  of  those  who  have  not  un- 
naturally lost  their  sense  of  identity  with  '96. 
But  there  will  always  be  a  residue  whose  interest 
in  and  attachment  to  the  Class  will  exceed  that 
of  many  of  its  official  members,  and  on  whose 
comradeship  we  shall  continue  confidently  to 
rely. 

«37 


238  Prefatory  Note 

No  separate  Gamology  or  Necrology  has  been 
compiled  for  the  non-graduates,  the  particulars 
belonging  to  those  departments  being  included 
in  the  following  pages.  The  addresses  will  be 
found  in  the  Roll  of  the  Class. 


RECORDS 

OP  TMB 

NON-GRADUATES 


CHARLES  S.  Adams  is  with  the  Knick- 
erbocker Trust  Company,  New  York 
City,  and  lives  in  Brooklyn.  He  was 
married  April  12th,  1899,  ^^  Grace 
Church  on  the  Heights,  Brooklyn,  to  Miss  Emma 
L.  A.  Parsons  of  that  city,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Hosmer  Buckingham  Parsons.  A  son,  Franklin 
Parsons  Adams  was  born  (in  Brooklyn)  on  June 
6th,  1900.  Adams  writes:  *' Dear  Sir:  Having 
received  a  second  notice  from  Berry  that  you 
wished  me  to  fill  out  a  blank  for  your  Sexennial 
Record,  I  beg  leave  to  enclose  the  facts  you  de- 
sire to  know.  I  feel  very  much  flattered  to 
be  considered  in  any  way  connected  with  your 
illustrious  class  of  '96.  The  reason  I  did  not 
respond  to  your  first  appeal  was  that  being  at 
Yale  but  a  year,  and  having  been  graduated  at 
Columbia  '96,  I  thought  it  sort  of  '  rubbing  it  in ' 
to  appear  in  two  college  records.  However  I 
shall  not  object  (especially  as  you  insist)  I  assure 
you,  to  have  my  name  appear  as  finishing  one 
year  at  *  dear  old  Yale. ' " 


«39 
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William  Jerome  Armstrong  lives  at  Decatur, 
111.,  where  he  is  interested  in  mining  bituminous 
coal,  and  is  assistant  cashier  of  the  Decatur  Coal 
Company.  As  to  marriage  he  says,  *'Not  guilty, 
my  Lord."  His  letter  follows:  "After  leaving 
college  I  took  up  the  study  of  law  for  two  years, 
but  before  taking  my  examination  for  the  Bar  I 
went  into  the  coal  mining  business,  as  a  member 
of  the  office  force,  in  which  vocation  I  have  been 
ever  since.  I  served  in  1898  with  the  First 
Illinois  Cavalry,  encamped  at  Chickamauga, 
acquired  much  knowledge  in  the  high  arts  of 
polishing  sabres  and  grooming  horses,  and 
fought  nothing  but  flies.  Was  mustered  out  at 
Fort  Sheridan  with  papers  of  good  character  and 
a  mild  attack  of  yellow  jaundice.  Made  a  slight 
study  of  etymology  in  the  Huachuaca  Mountains 
in  Southeastern  Arizona,  butterflies  especially. 
Have  travelled  quite  extensively  m  America. 

**  Kindly  pardon  the  delay  in  forwarding  this 
blank,  but  as  I  just  returned  from  an  extended 
trip  in  the  South  I  found  all  your  letters  awaiting 
me  in  a  bunch.  Awfully  sorry  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  attend  the  Reunion  and  Cele- 
bration in  New  Haven,  for  I  feel  sure  that  I 
missed  a  very  jolly  good  time,  and  quarts  of 
other  things  that  pour  out  of  bottles  with  white 
seals.  However  we  cannot  have  all  the  good 
things  of  life  any  more  than  we  can  imbibe  all 
the  quarts.  There  are  too  many.  I  have  tried 
both.  Let  me  know  if  you  are  often  in  Chicago. 
I  spend  about  half  my  time  there  and  more  than 

half  my  cash. " 

*     m     * 

Atherton  writes  from  Boston  as  follows:  "  My 
life    has    been    very    uneventful.      Have    been 
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plagging  away  at  the  real  estate  and  insurance 
bfosiiiess,  and  am  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Boston  Yale  Club — ^about  my  only  official  posi- 
tion. Have  always  lived  in  Brookline  and  been 
in  my  present  business. " 

In  1898  Atherton  was  a  Guidon  Corporal  in 
Light  Battery  A.  of  Massachusetts,  but  did  not 
see  active  service. 


Beatty  writes:  **I  entered  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  City,  in  1897  and 
graduated  in  1900.  During  my  seminary  course 
I  was  on  the  staff  of  S.  James  Episcopal  Church, 
71st  Street  &  Madison  Avenue,  for  two  years 
1 898-1 900.  After  my  graduation  I  went  to 
Grace  Church  as  Assistant  to  Dr.  Huntington. 
I  remained  there  one  year.  In  July  1901,  I 
became  Assistant  in  S.  George's,  Flushing  (Long 
Island),  and  took  charge  of  S.  John's  Church  at 
the  same  place.     There  I  am  now. 

**I  presume  you  expected  me  to  tell  you  that 
I  was  married  and  had  a  brood  of  ten  children, 
all  girls.     Sorry  I  cannot." 


Elbert  Adrian  Brinckerhoff,  Jr.,  lives  in  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J.  He  sent  no  reply.  Is  reported  to 
have  been  married  to  Miss  Harriet  Clarkson,  of 

Columbia,  Mo. 

m     m     m 

Bristol  writes:  **It  may  perhaps  be  well  to 
state  that  at  the  close  of  my  Sophomore  year  I 
was  compelled  on  account  of  poor  health  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  returning  to  Yale  in  the  fall  of 
1894,  my  idea  at  first  being  to  remain  out  of 
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College  for  a  year  and  then  return.  I  did  not, 
however,  return.  Since  then  I  have  been  en- 
gaged mostly  in  the  insurance  business  at 
Ansonia,  Connecticut. 

'*  Although  I  did  not  graduate,  still  I  always 
identify  myself  with  the  Class  '96,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  too." 


Thomas  R.  Brown,  Jr.,  is  reported  to  be  living 
in  Minneapolis.  ''Last  I  heard  of  Tom,"  writes 
one  of  his  friends,  *'  he  was  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Minneapolis  Journal.  That  however  was 
in  August  1900,  and  he  may  have  removed  from 
there  since  I  saw  him." 


J.  H.  Churchill  Clark  was  not  heard  from  and 
his  correct  address  could  not  be  found  before 
going  to  press.  He  was  reported  at  the  last 
moment  to  be  living  in  Pittsburg.  The  only 
other  information  about  him  on  hand  was  that 
contained  in  the  Triennial  Record,  which  stated 
that  he  had  married  Margaret  Knickerbocker 
Tyler  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  December  15th, 
1897,  and  that  a  daughter,  Margaret  Clark,  was 
born  on  October  i6th,  1898.  He  was  at  that 
time  travelling  Freight  Agent  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  R.  R. 


D.  Hayden  Collins  sends  word  that  he  lives  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  that  his  occupation  is  ''  Cahall 
Slater  Tube  Boilers. "     Not  married.  i 
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Theodore  Edwin  Connell's  address  is  iioo 
Vine  Street,  Scranton,  Pa.,  but  he  does  not 
answer  letters. 

m     m     m 

Francis  Phelps  Dodge  of  New  York  is  reported 
to  be  living  at  the  £1  Paso  Club,  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Col. 


Guy  Dodge  writes:  **  Left  college  in  Spring  of 
'94  after  a  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  By 
advice  of  physicians  took  a  trip  around  the  world. 
On  my  return  became  President  of  American 
Wood  Fire-Proofing  Company,  Limited,  and  later 
a  Director  in  the  Plastic  Material  Metal  Covering 
Company.  Married  October  nth  1900,  to  Mary 
Aborn  Rhodes,  daughter  of  James  M.  Rhodes  of 
Philadelphia. " 

Dodge's  headquarters  have  been  and  are  in 
New  York  City.  On  July  9th,  1901,  a  daughter, 
Mary  Rhodes  Dodge,  was  bom. 


George  Dyre  Eldridge,  Jr.,  formerly  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  was  not  heard  from. 


Gilbert  writes:  **  After  leaving  College  in  '94 
went  to  Colorado  on  long  hunting  trip— deer, 
elk,  antelope  and  wolves  result.  About  Christ- 
mas time  started  for  Italy,  but  was  diverted  into 
Morocco  by  an  invitation  to  join  a  pig-sticking 
expedition.  Before  expedition  started  I  went 
off  for  a  few  days  on  my  own  hook  with  some  of 
the  Sultan's  bodyguard  as  guides,  and  failing  to 
join  the  pig-sticking  party  on  account  of  swollen 
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rivers,  joined  a  caravan  going  back  into  the 
interior  and  had  a  queer  ramble  round  North 
Africa — saw  no  dangerous  animals  of  any  de- 
scription but  the  Riff  Tribesmen  kept  us  moving 
pretty  lively  for  a  while. 

**Put  in  several  months  studying  literature  at 
the  Sorbonne  in  Paris.  The  next  two  years  were 
spent  in  gyrating  between  New  York,  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  Incidentally  I  got 
(in  1897)  degree  of  B.  A.  from  Columbia.  (It 
was  in  my  Sophomore  year  at  Yale  that  I  spent 
two  weeks  at  St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  driving 
over  most  of  the  Island.)  Went  West  again,  did 
some  cow-punching  and  prospecting  in  Montana 
and  Wyoming,  and  finally  landed  at  Dyea, 
Alaska,  with  the  first  steamboat  load  of  miners 
ever  landed  at  that  port.  Did  not  make  my 
everlasting  fortune. 

''Returned  East  and  decided  on  Architecture 
as  a  profession,  so  journeyed  back  to  ye  Latin 
Quartier  in  Paris,  to  imbibe  architecture,  five 
o'clock  ap^ratifs,  Bal  de  Quatz'  Arts,  and  the 
rest  of  the  fine  arts.  Was  ill-fed  by  Paris  ad 
nauseam,  and  ill-housed,  but  suffered  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  education  which  at  present  only  Paris 
can  give,  though  I  believe  the  time  is  surely 
coming  when  the  American  Architectural  Student 
can  study  at  home  and  finish  by  travelling. 
Since  my  return  to  New  York  in  1901,  I  have 
settled  down  to  practise  with  Mr.  John  Galen 
Howard." 

(Gilbert  has  omitted  a  little  6,000  mile  and 
return  trip,  which  he  made  in  1900,  from  Paris 
to  British  Columbia.  Somebody  told  him  it 
would  be  a  good  place  to  get  a  little  hunting.) 
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John  George  Haines,  sometime  of  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  sent  no  reply. 

«    *    * 

James  B.  Horton  is  up  in  Albany  in  the  cigar 
manufacturing  business.  He  has,  since  leaving 
college,  been  connected  with  the  firm  of  Van 
Slyke  and  Horton.     Is  not  married. 


Hulbert  writes :  *•  I  entered  Yale  in  the  Class 
of  '96  and  completed  the  first  two  years  of  the 
course  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  faculty  as  evi- 
denced by  a  letter  from  Dean  Wright  of  which 
I  am  rather  proud.  I  mention  this  last  because 
I  have  been  so  frequently  called  on  to  explain 
why  I  did  not  finish  the  course.  It  was  because 
of  the  finances  that  I  thought  best  to  hurry  to 
complete  my  education  in  medicine.  I  entered 
the  Yale  Medical  School  in  the  fall  of  '94  and 
graduated  in  '98.  Post-graduate  work  in  New 
York  during  summer  and  fall  of  that  year. 
Settled  in  Higganum,  Connecticut,  in  the  spring 
of  '99.  Was  married  the  25th  day  of  September 
1 90 1  to  Miss  Minnie  Evangeline  Gladwin  of 
Higganum.  On  May  27th  1902  removed  to 
South  Windham,  Connecticut,  to  become  physi- 
cian in  charge  at  Grand  View  Sanitarium." 

«     *     * 

Derick   Lane   of  Troy,   New  York,    sent  his 

name  and  address  and  the  information  that  he 

was  not  married  and  that  his  occupation  was 

**  nothing." 

«    *    * 

Limburger  writes:  **  After  leaving  college  in 
Sophomore  year,  I  attended  Columbia  Law  School 
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(New  York)  for  two  years,  then  Heidelberg  Uni- 
versity (Germany)  one  session.  Then  entered 
the  law  firm  of  Hoadly,  Lauterbach  &  Johnson 
as  clerk  without  salary,  and  have  remained  with 
them  since,  having  worked  myself  up  to  present 
position. 

'^Have  acted  as  counsel  for  a  large  number  of 
corporations  including  Ramapo  Water  Co.,  Third 
Avenue  R.  R.  Co.,  Metropolitan  Street  Railway 
Co.,  Brooklyn  Elevated  R.  R.  Co.,  43nd  Street, 
Manhattan  &  St.  Nicholas  Avenue  R.  R.  Co., 
Dry  Dock,  East  Broadway  &  Battery  R.  R.  Co. , 
Union  Railway  Co.  of  New  York  City,  West- 
chester Electric  Railway  Co.,  Porto  Rico  R.  R. 
Co.,  Amalgamated  Copper  Co.,  and  others.  Am 
a  director  of  American  Railroad  Co.  of  Porto 
Rico  (also  Secretary  of  that  Co.),  International 
Box  Hinging  Machine  Co.,  People's  Co-operative 
Ice  Co.,  Patten  Vacuum  Ice  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

'*  Acquired  some  prominence  in  legal  circles 
through  presenting  at  State  Department  the 
claim  of  Dr.  Cornelius  Herz  against  France, 
through  acting  as  one  of  chief  counsel  Ramapo 
Water  Co.  in  all  its  matters,  judicial  and  legis- 
lative; and  through  securing  injunction  a  year 
ago  this  May  to  stop  Northern  Pacific  panic. 
Have  for  period  of  two  years  presented  probably 
as  many  if  not  more  cases  in  the  highest  courts 
of  New  York  City  than  any  other  counsel.  Have 
reorganized  the  railroad  system  of  Porto  Rico, 
spending  six  weeks  on  the  island  for  that  pur- 
pose. Have  on  occasions  practised  law  in  Dela- 
ware and  New  Jersey  as  well  as  in  New  York. 
Last  voyage  taken  was  in  April  1903,  to  Bermuda. 
Ship  burned  at  sea,  and  explosion  was  threatened 
because  of  presence  of  large  quantity  of  petro- 
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leum   aboard.     Took  to  life  boats  and  all  on 

board  rescued." 

*  «    * 

Loving's  letter  is  dated  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  He 
writes:  **  Worked  eight  years  for  a  wholesale 
grocery,  spending  several  summers  camping  in 
Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Yellowstone  Park,  and 
Colorado.  Now  clerk  in  cashier's  department  of 
Assistant  Treasurer's  office,  Missouri  Lines,  Bur- 
lington System. " 

He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Mercantile  Company,  News  &  Cigar  Dealers,  now 
out  of  business.  He  was  married  at  St.  Joseph 
on  September  6th,  1899,  to  Mabel  Florence  Brehm 
of  Troy,  Kan.,  daughter  of  John  Brehm. 

*  m    * 

Perley  Benjamin  Lukens  was  when  last  heard 
from  First  Lieutenant  of  Company  M.,  Forty- 
sixth  United  States  Volunteers,  stationed  in 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

4t     *     * 

C.  Oliver  McClintock  can  be  reached,  accord- 
ing to  James  A.  Grier,  Postmaster,  Allegheny, 
Pa.,  by  addressing  in  care  of  Brown,  Shipley  & 
Co.,  Founders  Court,  London,  Eng.  Some- 
one else  has  sent  in  his  residence  address  in 
Allegheny,  and  a  third  volunteers  the  informa- 
tion that  he  has  travelled  a  good  deal  and  is 
now  taking  the  baths  at  Nauheim. 

*  ♦    « 

Boyd  McLean  was  written  to  at  Jersey  City. 
In  reply  he  telephoned  that  he  would  not  answer, 
and  wished  all  mention  of  him  to  be  omitted. 
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Ray   Stearns  McLeod  was  not  heard   from. 

His  address  is  believed  to  be  Stafford  Springs, 

Conn. 

«    «    ♦ 

Charles  Mason  Martin  died  at  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
on  August  1 6th,  1899. 


Benjamin  Minor  Massey  was  reported,  in  the 
Alumni  Weekly  for  March  6th,  1901,  to  be  en- 
gaged in  newspaper  work  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 
He  lived  at  one  time  in  Springfield,  Mo. 

♦    *    « 

Motter  got  his  LL.  B.,  in  1899  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  was  admitted  to 
the  Missouri  Bar  in  October  of  that  year,  and 
continued  in  civil  practice  at  St.  Joseph  until 
January  ist,  1901,  when  he  was  appointed  to  his 
present  position  of  Assistant  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney for  Buchanan  County,  Mo. 


Newcomb's  biography  is  from  the  hand  of  one 
of  his  friends,  who  writes :  **  The  first  six  months 
after  leaving  College  he  spent  in  traveling:  the 
second  six  months,  in  journeying  from  place 
to  place. 

**The  second  year  after  leaving  College  was 
spent  in  passing  from  one  country  to  another. 
The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  ensuing  years  he  put 
in  by  making  voyages  to  various  climes  and 
more  travels  on  shore.  He  has  been  to  Japan — 
on  a  long  horse-back  trip  through  Central  America 
— the  West  Indies — to  California  (where  he  owns 
a  grape  ranch)  innumerable   times — Newfound- 
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land,  Nova  Scotia,  the  Continent,  Egypt,  Algeria, 

**  He  is  Vice-President  of  some  big  New  York 
concern — the  Hard  Wall  Plaster  Co.,  I  think. 
Maybe  it's  cement." 

*  *    « 

Warren  Prescott  Palmer  was  not  heard  from, 
but  he  is  reported  to  be  married,  and  to  be 
at  present  engaged  in  making  shirts  in  New  York 
City.     He  once  owned  several  haberdasher  stores 

in  Chicago. 

*  *    * 

Wm.    Lee  Patterson  writes:  **  I   was  general 

manager  of  the  New  Castle  Wire  Nail  Co.  until 

it  was  sold  to  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Since  that  time  I  have  done  very  little  but  travel. 

I  spent  summer  before  last  in  the  Maine  woods, 

last  summer  in  Wyoming  on  a  hunting  trip,  and 

last  winter  in  the  Law  School  at  the  University 

of  Pennsylvania." 

«    «    « 

Pierson  entered  the  Yale  Law  School  after 
leaving  us  and  graduated  in  1895.  He  is  now 
Assistant  Cashier  of  the  Greene  County  National 
Bank  at  CarroUton,  111.  ''My  life  has  not  been 
very  eventful,"  he  writes,  ** since  coming  West. 
I  have  been  Banking  here  and  in  Calhoun  County 
adjoining,  being  Director  in  the  Bank  of  Cal- 
houn County,  Hardin,  Illinois,  as  well  as  an 
officer  in  this  bank.  I  have  dabbled  in  politics, 
being  now  Republican  Central  Committeeman 
from  this  district;  am  also  member  of  our  Board 
of  Education  and  Director  in  our  Public  Library 
Board.  Married  June  Sth  1898,  Mary  S.  Thomas 
of  this  City,  a  grand-daughter  of  the  first  white 
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settler  in  this  part  of  Illinois,  who  came  from 
South  Carolina.  Have  one  child,  a  girl,  Julia 
Pierson,  born  Feb.  22  1902." 

♦     ♦     « 

Saunders  writes:  ** After  leaving  old  Yale  I 

engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  until  the  winter 

of  1894-95,  which  I   spent  in   Southern  States 

and  old  Mexico.     Upon  my  return  North  the 

following  spring  I  entered  the  Cuba  National 

Bank,    Cuba,    New  York,   where   I   have  since 

remained,  with  the  exception  of  a  trip  to  the 

West  in  the  summer  of  1897.     Am  now  Assistant 

Cashier  of  Cuba  National  Bank.     Sorry  I  cannot 

be  with  you  this  year.     I  enclose  draft  $10  to 

help  the  boys. " 

«    «    « 

Sears  writes:  **0n  leaving  Yale  at  Christmas 
of  Junior  year  I  taught  school  in  Daviess  County, 
Kentucky,  during  the  remainder  of  that  year, 
and  then  engaged  in  business  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  from  September  1895  until  December 
1896,  and  then  entered  the  Junior  Class  at  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  graduating  therefrom  in  1898. 
Since  which  time  I  have  been  in  a  law  office  at 
141  Broadway,  New  York,  and  studying  law." 


Seney  is  by  occupation  a  stock-broker  in  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City,  and  his  home  is  at 
Irvington-on-Hudson.  Furthermore,  he  is  unmar- 
ried.    He  gives  no  other  details. 


Van  Beuren  **left  college  at  finish  of  Junior 
year  and  was  married  to  Mary  L.  Archbold  at 
Tarry  town,    N.  Y.,  on   September   25th,    1895. 
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Sailed  for  the  other  side  early  in  October  and 
spent  the  winter  travelling,  principally  in  Algiers 
and  Egypt.  Returned  to  the  States  in  June 
(1896),  and  bought  a  house  at  17  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  Entered  a  stock-broker's  office  that 
winter  but  resigned  in  the  spring  to  go  abroad. 
*'In  1901  became  identified  with  the  General 
Manifold  Company  and  now  holds  the  position 
of  Resident  Manager  for  New  York  City.  Sold 
the  house  in  Park  Avenue  before  the  '  land-slide ' 
and  bought  at  Ardsley-on-Hudson." 


Wiley  is  a  lawyer,  with  the  degree  of  L.L.B., 
from  the  University  of  Indianapolis  (1898),  and 
lives  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  His  letter  follows: 
*^  Leaving  college  at  the  end  of  Freshman 
year,  in  company  with  my  mother  I  started  on  a 
two-years*  tour  of  the  world.  Landing  in  Ger- 
many we  spent  some  time  in  Dresden  and  Munich, 
going  from  there  to  Egypt  where  we  made  the 
trip  up  the  Nile.  Reports  of  cholera  discouraged 
us  from  going  to  India,  so  we  turned  back  to 
Italy,  spending  a  month  in  Rome  and  another  in 
Florence,  then  taking  steamer  to  Gibralter  and 
travelling  through  Spain  to  Paris,  London,  and 
back  to  America.  In  '96,  I,  in  company  with 
C.  E.  Coffin,  Yale  '99,  and  his  father,  took  a 
wheeling  trip  through  England,  seeing  the  race 
at  Henley  and  returning  in  the  fall.  I  read  law 
for  two  years  in  a  law  office  in  this  city,  attending 
at  the  same  time  the  Law  School.  On  gradua- 
tion I  practised  for  two  years  till  my  mother 
became  an  invalid.  We  left  San  Francisco  for 
Japan  February  ist  1900,  staying  seven  months 
in   Japan  during   the  Boxer  outbreak;  then  to 
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Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  for  a  month,  with  a 
short  trip  to  the  Philippines;  then  to  Singapore, 
Ceylon  and  Calcutta,  crossing  India  to  Bombay 
and  to  Cairo,  arriving  February  1901  and  staying 
till  March ;  then  to  Rome  until  May,  then  Paris 
till  July  17th,  then  Ostend  for  two  weeks  and 
then  London  for  one  month,  leaving  September 
3oth  for  America.  Arriving  home  my  mother 
sickened  and  died,  and  I  have  not  taken  up  the 
practice  of  law  as  yet." 

*    *    « 

Charles  H.  Woodruff,  Jr.,  writes:  "Shortly 
after  leaving  college  I  went  into  business  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  forming  a  company  for  the 
manufacturing  of  Wooden  Athletic  Goods,  Yacht 
Spars,  and  Fittings.  The  company  was  dissolved 
January  1897.  February  1897  I  engaged  in  lum- 
ber business,  New  York  City,  in  which  I  con- 
tinued until  the  Spring  of  1899.  In  May  1899  I 
entered  the  employ  of  the  brokerage  firm  of 
Adams,  McNeill  &  Brigham,  remaining  with 
them  until  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  in  May 
1901.  June  1901  I  sailed  for  Cherbourg,  visit- 
ing Paris  and  the  British  Isles.  Returned  in 
August  1901  and  entered  the  employ  of  Elling- 
wood  &  Cunningham,  brokers,  41  Wall  Street, 
and  am  still  with  them." 


Wyncoop  left  us  in  Freshman  year  and  studied 
medicine  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, Columbia  University;  took  his  degree  in 
1896  (?) ;  served  in  New  York  City  Hospital  and 
New  York  Maternity  Hospital.  Since  then  has 
practised  with  his  father.  Dr.  Gerardus  H.  Wyn- 
coop, at  128  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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THE  meeting  was  duly  called  to  order,  and 
instructions  given  for  the  Triennial  pro- 
ceedings to  follow  during  the  day. 
Upon  motion  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  class  carry  blue  flags  to  the  ball  game, 
in  preference  to  any  other  *'  organized  stunt." 

Upon  motion  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  members  of  the  Triennial  Committee 
be  elected  to  constitute  the  Sexennial  Committee. 

Upon  motion,  and  after  some  discussion,  it  was 

VoUd^  To  hold  the  regular  Sexennial  in  190a,  as  well  as  a 
re-union  in  1901,  at  the  time  of  the  bicentennial  celebration. 

Upon  motion  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  Chairman  should  appoint  a  committee 
of  three  on  memorials,  this  committee  to  draw  fitting  resolu- 
tions on  the  death  of  members  of  the  class.  C.  Welh,  Arch- 
bald,  Woodhull. 

The  resignation  of  Eliot  Sumner,  Secretary  of 
the  class,  was  read,  and  upon  motion  his  resigna- 
tion was  accepted,  and  George  H.  Nettleton  was 
elected  Class  Secretary  in  his  stead. 

«S7 
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It  was  voted  that  the  committee  appointed  in 
New  York  during  the  winter  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  a  proper  memorial  for  Gerard  Ives,  de- 
ceased, should  be  given  full  power  to  provide  a 
suitable  memorial,  after  advising  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  and  Mrs.  Ives. 

It  was  voted  to  cable  Lieutenant  Ward  Cheney, 
at  Manila,  the  greetings  of  the  class,  and  to  tele- 
graph to  Huntington  Taylor,  ex-member  of  the 
Triennial  Committee,  the  greetings  of  the  class, 
including  in  such  telegram  Fred  Weyerhaeuser. 
It  was  further  voted  to  send  a  telegram  to  the 
retiring  Secretary,  Eliot  Sumner. 

Considerable  discussion  ensued  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Bicentennial  Fund,  and  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  class  making  a  contribution  as  a 
whole.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the  whole 
matter  be  left  to  the  Bicentennial  Committee. 

The  meeting  thereupon  adjourned. 


The  following  men  were  present  at  Triennial. 
There  are  probably  omissions,  but  the  list  is  in 
general  correct:  B.  Adams,  J.  C.  Adams,  Alex- 
ander, Allen,  Arnold,  Bacon,  H.  D.  Baker,  A.  D. 
Baldwin,  Ball,  Beard,  Belo,  Benedict,  Bennett, 
Bentley,  Berdan,  Bergin,  Berry,  Bingham,  Birely, 
Bond,  Boyer,  Brinsmade,  Buist,  Bulkl^y,  Bum- 
ham,  Carey,  Carley,  Chace,  Chandler,  Chapman, 
Chittenden,  T.  B.  Clark,  W.  H.  Clark,  Cochran, 
Coleman,  C.  Collins,  E.  D.  Collins,  Conklin, 
Conley,  Coonley,  Corbitt,  H.  P.  Cross,  Curtiss, 
A.  S.  Davis,  C.  S.  Day,  Jr.,  S.  Day,  deForest, 
Douglass,  Drown,  Durfee,  Eagle,  Eldridge,  Farr, 
Fisher,  Foote,  Ford,  Fowler,  Frank,  Fuller,  J.  M. 
Gaines,    Gaylord,   Goodman,   Greene,    Gregory, 
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Griggs,  Hatch,  E.  B.  Hamlin,  Havens,  Hawes, 
Hawkes,  Heaton,  Henry,  Hess,  Hoeninghaus, 
G.  C.  HoUister,  J.  C.  Hollister,  Hooker,  Hoole, 
Hoyt,  Hunt,  Jackson,  Jeffrey,  Johnston,  A.  C. 
Jones,  L.  C.  Jones,  Keller,  Kellogg,  Kingman, 
Kip,  Knapp,  Lee,  Lenahan,  Limburger,  Loben- 
stine,  Loughran,  Lovell,  Lusk,  Mallon,  F.  W. 
Mathews,  H.  W.  Mathews,  McKee,  McLanahan, 
McLaren,  W.  S.  Miller,  Mor^,  Morgan,  Morris, 
Neale,  Nettleton,  Nicholson,  Oakley,  Paxton, 
H.  S.  Peck,  P.  C.  Peck,  Perkins,  Porter,  Pratt, 
Reynolds,  Richmond,  W.  P.  Robbins,  Robert, 
Robinson,  Root,  Schuyler,  Schwill,  Scoville, 
Scudder,  Sherman,  Shoemaker,  E.  D.  Smith,  N. 
W.  Smith,  W.  D.  Smith,  W.  D.  G.  Smith,  Spell- 
man,  Spidello,  Starkweather,  Stewart,  Stokes, 
H.  G.  Strong,  T.  S.  Strong,  Stuart,  Thompson, 
S.  Thorne,  Jr. ,  S.  B.  Thorne,  Treadway,  Truslow, 
Twombly,  Vaill,  Vincent,  Wade,  Walter,  T.  B. 
Wells,  C.  W.  Wells,  Whalen,  Williams,  Wood, 
Woodhull,  C.  H.  Woodruff,  Jr.,  R.  J.  Woodruff, 
Young. 


STENOGRAPHIC   REPORT 

OP  THB 

SPEECHES  AT  THE  TRIENNIAL 

DINNER 

[Reprinted  from  the  Trienniai  Rge^d.'\ 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  27,  1899. 

THE  proceedings  opened  with  Mr.  P.  C. 
Peck  presiding  and  acting  as  toast- 
master. 

The  Toastm aster  :  **  We  are  gathered 
together  once  more  after  three  years.  [Cheers.] 
Our  last  place  of  meeting  was  at  that  glorious 
place,  Savin  Rock,  when  Henry  Baker  aroused 
enthusiasm  throughout  Old  Yale.  This  last 
year,  under  the  leadership  of  our  beautiful 
'Cherub,'  which  has  been  brought  about  by 
reasons  mainly  female,  we  are  now  at  our  first 
triennial,  and  our  last.  At  this  occasion  there 
will  be  none  to  make  any  inquisitive  inquiries  on 
the  morrow  where  we  were  the  night  before, 
with  whom,  and  on  what  business.  We  are  here. 
We  are  here  in  the  fullness  of  the  spirit;  that 
spirit  which  animates  everybody  throughout  the 
University  who  does  not  wish  to  work.  We  are 
very  fortunate  to-night,  I  think,  in  having  our 
Kentucky  Colonel  here,  and  in  having  Hebe 
Hawkes  and  his  good  wife  present  here  so  that 
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we  can  present  a  cup  to  our  class  boy.  *  Hebe  * 
has  not  made  any  war  record  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  learn,  still  he  is  making  a  record  in  his  busi- 
ness and  on  the  faculty,  and  he  is  to  be  honored 
with  great  honors  upon  this  glorious  occasion  as 
the  father  of  our  class  boy.  We  have  the  young 
*  Hebe  '  here  before  us.  Isn't  he  grand!  Look 
upon  him!  Look  upon  his  young  countenance! 
Ah!   Ah! 

**  Colonel  Berry  will  address  the  young  Hebe, 
born  for  the  banquet  and  bubbling  bowl.  Give 
him  a  cheer! " 

The  class  gave  the  class  boy  three  cheers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkes,  bringing  the  child  to 
the  front  of  the  toastmaster's  table,  were  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  John  Kirkland  Berry  as  follows : 

**  Publius  Pius,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkes,  Mr.  Hawkes, 
and  balls  of  fire  of  Ninety-six : 

**We  are  back  again  to  recall  the  glad  days  of 
college  life,  and  to-night  around  this  banqueting 
board  we  are  Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors 
and  Seniors  once  more ;  that  is,  the  old  days  and 
old  memories  are  with  us.  Every  Yale  man  is  a 
true  son  of  Yale,  and  to-night  the  Yale  Spirit  is 
just  what  it  was  in  our  old  college  days.  It  is 
something  not  well  defined,  but  it  belongs 
exclusively  to  Yale.  It  never  dies,  but  it  grows 
greater  all  the  while  with  the  passing  years,  and 
while  to-night  we  are  here  as  alumni,  we  feel  just 
as  if  we  were  on  the  Campus  in  the  days  gone  by. 
The  elms  are  ours  now  just  as  they  were  in  the 
happy  years  in  our  past,  and  happily  I  might 
say  in  common  with  every  other  Yale  man  and 
every  other  class.  We  are  home  to-night  and 
enjoy  the  gathering  as  that  of  a  family  separated 
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for  a  time.  Yes,  this  is  our  good  fortune,  and 
this  is  our  heritage,  and  to-night  we  drink  toasts 
to  Yale,  and  to  all  its  customs  and  traditions,  for 
in  the  latter  we  find  much  that  has  made  Yale  as 
we  found  it.  And  in  these  traditions  handed 
down  from  class  to  class,  we  read  and  learn 
much  of  the  true  cause  of  Yale's  great  men. 
They  constitute  a  great  part  of  her  history,  and 
are  pleasing  to  think  of  and  to  pay  respects  to. 
It  is  pleasant  to  read  of  '  Major  Bully '  and  the 
'Minor  Bully,'  one  of  the  old  institutions,  and 
regret  that  it  is  no  more.  Too  many  others  and 
too  many  customs  have  existed  to  permit  an 
attempt  even  to  recall  them.  Other  traditions 
are  handed  down  telling  us  of  the  good  old 
customs  of  the  old  days  of  the  college,  all  of 
which  now  live  only  in  tradition. 

*  *  There  is  an  institution,  however,  which  belongs 
to  us  and  has  been  celebrated  by  every  class  since 
it  originated  in  the  class  of  Forty-four,  and  which 
has  called  us  together.  We  are  gathered  here 
this  evening  to  look  our  most  joyful  from  behind 
a  hundred  covers,  and  speak  our  toasts  to  the 
music  of  the  bubbles  that  dance  around  the  rims 
of  sparkling  goblets.  And  we  are  now  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  aid  in  perpetuating  it,  thanks 
to  our  classmate.  To  him  and  his  good  wife  we 
are  indebted  for  this  feature  of  our  reunion,  and 
to  them  we  fill  the  flowing  bowl,  and  drain  it,  too. 
Their  boy  is  our  boy,  now  and  henceforth,  and 
we  are  his  godfathers. 

**  The  wisdom  of  selecting  a  bachelor  to  make 
the  presentation,  the  honor  conferred  upon  me 
upon  this  occasion,  is  most  questionable,  but 
at  the  same  time  most  precious.  There  is  a 
Latin    expression,    Suum   cuigue,  which  we    all 
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have  encountered  in  our  ante-degree  struggles 

[laughter]  which  has  suggested  itself  to  me. 
liberally  interpreted  to  accord  with  the  parlance 
of  these  latter  days,  it  would  seem  to  emphasize 
the  propriety  at  least  of  the  shoemaker  sticking 
to  his  last.  The  philosopher's  den  should  be 
where  his  books  are,  and  not  on  the  golf  links. 
The  warrior's  gun  is  primed,  but  not  with  the 
powder  from  beauty's  cheeks.  The  lawyer  who 
delves  in  politics  may  succeed,  but  it  will  not  be 
in  his  profession.  The  physician  should  stick  to 
his  lancets,  and  the  minister  retains  respect  and 
attains  uiito  great  usefulness  and  worth  by  adher- 
ing strictly  to  the  teaching  of  divine  truths 
which  constitute  his  mission.  The  Devil  has  no 
business  with  monkeying  with  holy  water.  There- 
fore, as  hallowed  and  pleasureable  a$  is  this 
occasion,  this  custom  which  we  have  met  to  com- 
memorate, I  cannot  but  question  the  fitness  of 
any  bachelor  to  pay  proper  tribute  to  the  man- 
hood of  the  father,  or  the  beauties  of  that  mater- 
nity which  is  the  crowning  glory  of  her  which 
has  ripened  so  gracefully  from  girlhood  into 
bride,  matron  and  mother.  To  the  bachelor,  the 
baby  is  an  inscrutable  mystery  and  a  source  of 
never  ending  wonder  and  perplexity.  It  ever 
evokes  from  him  the  three-cornered  query  of 
who,  whence  and  whither,  as,  wrapped  in  its  swad- 
dling clothes,  it  is  indifferent,  as  it  seems,  to  all 
the  world. 

**  At  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  Cup  Com- 
mittee there  were  many  warm  and  promising  can- 
didates to  this  great  and  glorious  trophy,  compe- 
tition was  keen,  for  the  peculiar  fitness  of  each 
one  was  well  recognized,  and  the  merits  of  the 
successful  candidates  were  thought  at  the  time  to 
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be  well  known  to  you.  You  can  thoroughly 
appreciate  our  chagrin  at  the  showing,  we  three 
candidates,  held  up  as  sure  winners,  have  made. 
I  hear,  though,  one  of  the  chosen  is  now  headed 
in  the  right  direction. 

**  We  are  gathered  here  to  award  a  trophy,  in  an 
event  in  comparison  with  which,  the  contests 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  pale  into  insignificance, 
and  the  coming  boat  race  but  a  contest  of  Lilli- 
putians. The  great  race  has  been  run.  The 
contest  long  looked  forward  to  has  been  won. 
We,  the  committee,  grieve  for  the  breach  of 
trust  and  confidence  placed  in  our  ability.  We 
did  our  best. 

**Now,  gentlemen  of  Ninety-six,  let  me  intro- 
duce to  you  our  class  boy,  John  Ballard  Hawkes, 
son  of  Hebe  and  his  good  wife ;  and  I  may  add  that 
this  is  the  only  ball  of  fire  this  great  and  glorious 
band  of  Visigoths  has  been  able  to  produce. 
Little  Hebe,  we  gladly  bestow  this  hard-fought- 
for  trophy  upon  you,  but  keep  in  mind  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  given.  When  you  reach 
manhood,  and  you  and  your  generation  begin  to 
roam  these  college  halls,  follow  the  example  of 
this  great  Ninety-six  band.  Fill  it  high  and 
never  disgrace  the  memory  of  any  one  of  these 
now  gazing  upon  you,  by  going  shy. 

**  Here's  to  you,  with  the  love  of  all  your  god- 
fathers. Upon  you  and  the  coming  generation 
of  sons  of  Ninety-six,  we  depend  to  perpetuate 
our  memories  in  the  years  to  come  in  these  dear 
old  college  halls.  To  you  and  yours,  we  give 
this  trophy,  you,  the  first  boy  of  our  class,  with 
all  the  good  wishes,  love,  affection  and  hard 
liquor  it  will  hold. 
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**And  now  to  *  little  Hebe,'  the  precious  offer- 
ing of  this  worthy  couple,  I  consign  this  cup ;  the 
votive  offering  bestowed  by  the  aforesaid  class  as 
a  tribute  to  the  papa-excellence  of  the  father, 
and  the  ma-excellence  of  the  mother,  to  be  held 
in  trust,  and  to  be  exhibited  to  generations  to 
come,  in  the  development  of  which,  Mr.  Hawkes, 
Jr.,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  play  an  im- 
portant part.  May  long  life  and  great  success  be 
his  portion.  May  he  be  the  staff  and  pride  of 
your  declining  years,  and  may  that  time  never 
come  when  one  single  regret  will  be  associated 
with  any  of  the  preliminaries  which  led  up  to  his 
being  the  central  feature  of  this  reunion.  May 
he  bear  gracefully  all  the  wiles  of  fortune,  and 
withstand  successfully  the  hard  knocks  of  life, 
keeping  in  sight  the  goal  of  laudable  ambition. 
Yale's  benediction  is  upon  you.  May  this  cup 
always  be  a  reminder  of  such  fact  and  the  pleas- 
ing souvenir  of  a  happy  incident." 

At  this  point  a  Magnum  bottle  of  champagne 
was  emptied  into  the  cup,  and  after  the  father, 
mother  and  child  had  drunk,  it  was  started  on 
its  round  of  the  tables. 

The  Toastm  aster:  **  While  Hebe  is  addressing 
you,  the  cup  will  be  circulated  around  the  table, 
and  you  will  all  please  saw  wood.** 

Mr.  Hawkes,  Sr.  :  **  Members  of  the  class  of 
Ninety-six,  I  confess  to  you  that  I  do  not  know 
well  what  to  say,  but  I  am  sure  that  if  the  father 
of  the  class  boy  had  been  elected  by  a  vote 
of  the  class,  I  do  not  think  the  cup  would  have 
come  to  me.  Cupid  works,  however,  in  strange 
ways  and  perhaps  I  was  fortunate  in  being  struck 
with  the  arrow  first,  but  be   that  as  it  may,  I 
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cannot  feel  that  there  is  anything  particular 
to  me  in  this  celebration.  The  boy  John  is 
merely  an  incident,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  and  so  far 
as  John  and  I  are  concerned,  the  matter  is  rather 
a  distinction  for  me.  It  is  rather  more  of  a  dis- 
tinction than  an  honor.  However,  it  is  a  very 
great  distinction.  I  suppose  that  you  want  me  to 
tell  you  something  about  the  boy  and  introduce 
him  to  you  in  a  way.  I  wish  that  I  could  believe 
that  he  was  an  extremely  precocious  child,  as 
most  of  us  were  at  the  beginning,  but  I  can't.  I 
do  not  think  that  he  is  a  particularly  precocious 
boy.  To-day  he  has  been  occupied  in  trying 
to  find  out  the  fact  and  convince  me  whether 
he  is  alive  to  this  world  or  whether  he  is  dead. 
His  condition  reminds  me  of  the  story  told  of  a 
man  out  in  Indiana.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
departed  this  life,  but  some  of  his  friends  began 
to  wonder  whether  he  was  dead  or  not,  and  they 
were  in  such  doubt  about  it  that  they  concluded 
whether  they  hadn't  better  dig  him  up  and  see. 
So  they  exhumed  him  and  they  asked  him  what 
temptations  he  had  when  he  was  under  the  ground. 
He  said  that  after  he  found  that  he  had  been 
buried  some  time  he  began  to  wonder — he  came 
to  a  sort  of  semi-consciousness,  but  he  couldn't 
determine  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive — and  he 
was  wondering  how  he  was  going  to  prove  whether 
he  was  dead  or  alive.  Finally  he  found  out  two 
things.  One  of  which  was,  and  it  was  perfectly 
clear,  that  he  was  hungry;  and  that  secondly, 
that  his  feet  were  cold.  That  was  sufficient 
to  prove  that  he  was  not  dead.  He  knew  that  if 
he  was  in  Heaven  he  wouldn't  be  hungry,  and  he 
knew  that  if  his  feet  were  cold  he  wasn't  in 
the  other  place.     Now,  so  far  as  John   is  con- 
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cemed,  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  is  very  much 
alive,  because  he  is  constantly  hungry,  although 
I  don't  know,  judging  from  the  noise  he  some- 
times makes,  but  he  thinks  he  is  in  the  other 
place.  I  think,  however,  judging  from  the  size 
that  he  is  not  what  might  be  called  a  real  howl- 
ing success.  [Laughter.]  As  to  his  intellectual 
attainments,  he  has  not  gotten  very  far  as  yet, 
although  I  am  living  in  hopes.  In  mathematics 
he  has  reached  that  point  where  he  knows  that  a 
straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points.  Of  course  he  will  not  stay  there  all  his 
life,  the  way  some  of  us  do.  So  far  as  the  lan- 
guages are  concerned,  he  has  got  a  little  bit 
further.  Like  most  of  us,  his  first  words  were 
words  of  profanity.  His  first  verbal  utterance 
was  '  Dod, '  and  the  second  '  Dad, '  and  the 
third,  a  combination  of  th6  two.  He  doesn't 
take  that  from  any  member  of  the  class. 

**  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  class  boy  was 
received  into  the  class  and  in  this  gathering,  was 
very  pleasant,  indeed.  They  took  an  immediate 
interest  in  his  welfare  on  the  very  day  of  his 
birth  and  have  continued  to  take  such  an  interest 
since.''  [Here  Mr.  Hawkes  holds  up  an  article  of 
wearing  apparel  belonging  to  an  infant's  wardrobe, 
the  name  of  which  was  not  known  to  the  stenog- 
rapher's vocabulary — they  looked  like  pajamas.] 

**  I  accept,  on  behalf  of  the  class  boy,  this  cup, 
with  no  small  feeling  of  responsibility.  I  hope 
that  you  may  never  be  sorry  that  he  is  the  class 
boy.  I  am  sure  that  the  boy  on  his  part  will 
have  sufficient  incentive  to  make  him  a  man 
whom  Ninety-six  will  be  proud  of,  for  he  will 
always  have  something  to  remind  him  and  to 
help  him  to  be  a  man  among  men.     He  will  learn 
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that  the  eyes  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  good  men 
are  on  him,  and  wishing  him  well,  and  it  cannot 
be  that  the  outcome  will  be  anything  more  or 
less  than  that  he  will  be  inspired  with  the  best 
Yale  Spirit,  one  of  the  many  qualities  which  were 
so  much  admired  in  the  class  of  Eighteen  Hun- 
dred and  Ninety-six." 

The  class  gives  three  cheers  for  the  father 
of  the  class  boy. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  the  toast- 
master  called  the  class  to  order  and  announced 
Mr.  Arthur  R.  Thompson,  who  read  the  follow- 
ing poem: 

FOR  THE  TRIENNIAL  REUNION  OF 

NINETY-SIX 

The  ends  of  the  earth  have  given  us  back  to  the  city  of  dear 
old  Yale, 

And  the  elms  have  waved  a  welcome  through  all  her  sacred 
pale. 

Oar  planet  thrice  has  circled  the  sun  since  we  fluttered  out  of 
the  nest, 

But  the  heart  witl  yearn — the  fledgeling  turn  with  the  home- 
love  in  its  breast. 

Fling  Care  to  the  four  wide  winds  to-night!  Set  Joy  on  her 
old-time  throne! 

Be  Mirth  and  Cheer  boon  comrades  here,  where  only  the  ta- 
bles groan. 

The  trenchers  are  heaped  with  the  fat  of  the  land  and  the 
flavorous  fare  or  the  sea, 

While  flow  of  soul  and  the  flowing  bowl  commingle  merrily. 

Give  Memory  rein  till  she  bring  us  again  to  the  year  of  Ninety- 
six — 

But  there!    I  forigfot  to  consult  a  score  of  blissful  Benedicks — 

Arch  traitors  all  to  Bachelors*  Hall,  they  wouldn't  go  back  if 
they  could; 

Old  joys  to  their  gaze  are  dimmed  in  the  haze  that  mellows 
their  husbandhood. 
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And  here  is  a  youngster,  peculiarly  ours,  who  cares  even  less 

for  the  past; 
By  the  push  and  the  prowess  of  John  Ballard  Hawkes  we 

elders  are  clearly  outclassed. 
We  were  twenty  odd  when  our  trophies  came,  and  we  deemed 

the  work  well  done. 
But  he  creeps  up  and  wins  a  cup  at  the  tender  age  of  one! 

Precocious?    Yes, — ^but  it  augurs  well.    It*s  a  way  we  have  in 

New  Haven. 
And  we  hope  that  John  will  keep  right  on  long  after  his  chin 

is  shaven. 
Let  him  emulate  our  virtue,  too, — it  is  waxing,  seems  to  me, 
For  we've  raised  another  deacon  'way  down  in  Tennessee. 

All  Europe  knows  our  eager  minds  and  the  tread  of  our  rest- 
less feet, — 

Whence  some  have  returned  to  a  meed  well  earned  in  the 
shape  of  a  tutor's  seat, 

And,  swelling  with  erudition  as  a  thunder  cloud  with  rain. 

They  pour  it  in  a  deluge  on  the  hapless  Freshman's  brain. 

But  even  a  full  professorship  would  languish  in  the  shade 
Beside  the  shining  office  which  our  Reverend  Stokes  has 

**made"; 
In  aiming  at  a  parish  he  has  hit  a  plum,  I  hear, 
And  now  the  Corporation's  quill  is  lodged  behind  his  ear. 


When  the  war-storm  burst  we  sprang  with  the  first  to  meet 

the  Spanish  foe; 
Right  well  we  knew  how  to  steady  a  crew,  and  tackle  hard 

and  low. 
(I've  searched  for  a  baseball  metaphor,  too,  but  it  doesn't  seem 

quite  right 
To  talk  about  a  home-run  with  an  enemy  in  sight.) 

We  joined  the  bold  Rough  Riders  in  many  a  famous  walk; 

We  sweltered  in  the  feverous  camps  from  Tampa  to  Montauk; 

We  swept  with  a  will  up  San  Juan  Hill  in  the  face  of  a  stub- 
born host; 

We  stood  to  the  guns  where  Cervera's  ships  flamed  down  the 
Cuban  coast. 
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Manila,  Porto  Rico,  our  Argus  eyes  have  seen. 
Our  service — it  was  worthy,  and  our  record — it  is  clean. 
The  Country  called  for  sacrifice, — ^for  treasure,  labors,  lives; 
We  gave  all  these, — ^the  honor  roll  contains  the  name  of  Ives. 

But  few  may  win  the  glory  of  the  patriot's  decease; 
The  many  live  and  work  and  droop  along  the  paths  of  peace; 
McDermott  we  shall  see  no  more — ^nor  do  we  here  forget 
The  faces  of  the  absent  ones  who  live  and  labor  yet. 

Half  doubtingly  we  wonder,  as  we  stroll  the  Campus  through, 
If  the  Yale  we  look  'upon  to-day  is  the  same  old  Yale  we 

knew. 
To  institutions,  as  to  men,  the  years  some  changes  bring. 
And  the  walls  of  custom  crumble  where  the  tendrils  closest 

cling. 

Decadent  is  the  old-time  rush,  and  hazing's  out  of  date; 
The  benches  are  too  spick  and  span  to  be  carved  up  of  late; 
No  more  that  wild  spontaneous  yell  from  every  commons 

diner 
To  all  the  astonished  neighborhood  proclaims  the  fall  of  china. 

But  I  mistrust  the  steward  yet  maintains  his  little  "bluff*' 
For  making  verdant  victims  think  they're  getting  proper 

stuff;— 
He  still  provides,  vdth  various  '*  sides,"  the  turkey-roast  for 

Sunday, 
Then  makes  the  unblushing  bill-of-fare  say  ^* chicken  soup" 

on  Monday. 

Let  fashions  change,  and  customs  pass  or  prove  their  worth 

and  stay — 
We  may  believe  a  better  bom  for  each  one  done  away. 
And  know  Yale's  long  life  unified  by  links  that  can't  be  broken 
Though  it  should  be  ten  thousand  years  ere  her  last  word  is 

spoken. 

And  if  to-day  in  the  President's  chair  a  new,  lay  "Prexy"  sits. 
We  need  not  dread  lest  the  change  of  head  will  muddle  the 

Mater's  wits; 
She  is  like  the  small  boy's  treasured  tool  which  bore  long  lease 

of  Ufe; 
The  blades  were  new,  and  the  handle,  too;  but  'twas  still  the 

same  old  knife! 
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Our  undergradnate  brothers  now  possess  the  catalogaes, 
And  set  the  echoes  dancing  to  the  chorus  of  the  frogs. 
Complacent  they  sit  on  the  sacred  Fence  and  jingle  the  keys 

of  our  rooms — 
(I  wonder  if  the  latter-day  **  sweeps  "  have  learned  the  use  of 

brooms! ) 

'Tis  not  for  ns  to  linger  here— except  these  learned  tutors, — 
But  Yale  can  count  us  anywhere  her  loyal  coadjutors; 
From  many  an  outpost  of  the  world  she  hears  good  news 

about  us, — 
And  truly  (see  Alumni  Notes)  the  world  can't  do  without  us. 

High  purpose,  new  enthusiasms,  be  with  us  as  we  go, 

For  faith  and  courage  kindle  where  the  fires  of  friendship 

glow; 
The  battle  and  the  burden  are  upon  us  hence  and  here. 
But  in  our  hearts  forever  rings  the  old  Yale  cheer! 


THE  TRIENNIAL 

[Reprinted  from  the  TrUnnial  JRgc»rd.] 

WE  began  to  dribble  into  New  Haven  on 
Saturday  and  opened  the  ball  by 
donning  the  workmanlike  suits  and 
hats  of  white  canvas,  provided  by  a 
thoughtful  committee.  Each  of  the  little  round 
hats  had  a  •*'96"  painted  on  the  front  (except- 
ing the  fastidious  Bacon's),  and  their  wearers 
served  as  rallying  points  for  new  comers.  A 
dinner  and  some  good  old  songs  at  Heub.'s, 
interspersed  by  vociferous  greetings  for  occa- 
sional late  arrivals,  gave  us  a  jolly  evening,  while 
a  driving  rain  made  it  as  wet  outside  as  in. 
*' Overflow"  meetings  were  held  in  various  ad- 
jacent grog-shops,  and  when  bed-time  came  men 
who  had  forgotten  where  they  had  rented  rooms 
were  billeted  on  our  friends  the  undergraduates. 
The  latter  were  very  decent  about  it,  and  ob- 
jected little,  especially  when  they  were  not  at 
home. 

Sunday  morning  the  aforementioned  thought- 
ful committee  came  in  for  a  deal  of  praise,  as  the 
condition  of  our  triennial  suits  helped  us  to 
realize  how  much  wear  and  tear  our  other  clothes 
had  been  spared.  Prexy  Dwight  preached  his 
last  Baccalaureate  sermon ;  Mallon  appeared  with 
his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  the  large  number  of  (super- 
fluous) female  visitors  took  from  us  a  goodly  part 

•73 
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of  our  membership,  beginning,  of  course,  with 
Berry  and  Fisher.  All  this  was  depressing,  but 
we  found  some  consolation  in  roosting  on  Osbom 
Hall  steps  and  buying  papers  and  shines  and 
things  from  the  little  boys. 

This  day  of  rest  was  needed  by  the  Class,  for 
its  labors  on  Monday  were  arduous  in  the  ex- 
treme. All  the  forenoon  we  were  kept  busy 
greeting  batches  of  our  comrades  and  watching 
the  register  of  those  present  grow  to  unparalleled 
dimensions.  In  the  afternoon  there  were  some 
luscious  old  cups  mixed  at  Mory*s,  and  then  we 
had  to  see  that  Ninety-nine  got  through  its  Class 
Day  exercises.  These  began  with  a  parade  of 
Ninety-six  around  the  Campus,  led  by  **Mose," 
and  followed  by  Young's  faithful  dog,  attired  in 
the  regulation  white  suit  and  cap.  Next  we  sat 
down  on  some  real  grass  (mirabile  dictuf)  that 
was  found  growing  inside  certain  new-fangled 
fences  near  the  Treasury,  and  warbled  numerous 
tuneful  ditties,  whereof  the  most  popular  was 
Chevy  Chase's  well-known  rendering  of  **  Tim 
Toolan."  All  this  time  Ninety-nine  was  cooped 
up  in  a  large  enclosure  busily  reading  its  histories 
to  itself  and  friends.  When  it  finished  we  all 
went  over  to  Chittenden  and  planted  the  Ninety- 
nine  ivy.  This  interesting  ceremony  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  song.  We  didn't  know  the  words,  so 
put  in  the  time  finding  out  the  line  of  march 
from  the  band,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  lead 
the  way  to  Prexy  Dwight's.  As  he  was  not  at 
home  we  took  Ninety-nine  around  to  see  Presi- 
dent-elect Hadley,  and  he  greeted  both  classes 
most  cordially.  Johnston  then  got  the  band 
headed  for  the  Green,  while  Ninety-six  did 
Omega  Lambda  Chi  steps  all  over  the  street. 
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By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  flag-pole  our 
enthusiasm  had  infected  the  Seniors,  and  we  all 
danced  around  it  together.  What  little  breath 
we  had  left  we  used  up  in  cheering  each  other 
heartily. 

In  the  evening  Bond  instituted  a  bar-to-bar 
canvass,  with  a  couple  of  negro  minstrels  and 
some  red  Are,  and  soon  had  a  large  procession, 
which  wound  up  a  long  and  brilliant  march  at 
the  Fence. 

A  Prom,  was  going  on  in  Alumni  Hall,  and 
after  a  bit  we  all  entered  the  large,  enclosed 
tent  to  see  how  matters  were  progressing. 
There  was  some  ineffectual  opposition  by  a 
handful  of  weak-kneed  rascals  in  policemen's 
uniforms,  but  this  gave  us  no  trouble.  Once  in, 
we  mingled  cheerily  with  the  festive  throng  until 
Berry,  Fisher,  et  ai,y  were  again  captured  by  the 
petticoats;  after  this  the  rest  of  us  sat  on  the 
Senior  Fence  and  did  the  critical  audience  act 
until  supper  time.  Then  Eagle  stepped  up  and 
asked  for  cake,  whereat  some  colored  miscreant 
handed  him  a  blow  with  a  stone,  or  plate,  or 
something  —  which  hurt.  Smoke,  instead  of 
pointing  out  to  us  the  offender,  said  something 
about  all  coons  looking  alike  to  him  and  went 
to  bed.  A  general  lynching-bee  was  proposed, 
but,  as  that  solution  would  have  left  the  Seniors 
without  any  waiters,  it  was  finally  abandoned, 
and  the  Class  celebrated  in  other  ways.  Chief 
of  these  was  the  ascension  by  Pop  Loughran  of 
the  electric-light  pole,  whereby  he  became  an 
irresistibly  fascinating  target  for  all  owners  of 
Roman  candles.  Discovering  this  he  descended 
with  great  rapidity  and  many  blood-curdling 
cries,  and  chased  his  assailants  over  to  Chapel 
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street,  where  Drown  and  others  were  found  giv- 
ing a  realistic  representation  of  the  Battle  of 
Manila.  Their  sea-going  hacks  were  full  of 
explosive  ammunition  and  up  and  down  the 
street  they  cruised  bombarding  everything  right 
and  left  When  the  unfortunate  Pop  and  the 
rest  of  us  appeared  we  were  mistaken  for  Spanish 
foemen  and  fired  upon  heavily.  We  bravely 
stood  our  ground  (behind  trees  and  posts),  so  a 
landing  party  was  put  ashore  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  a  furious  engagement  ensued  on  Osborn 
Hall  steps,  which  terminated  only  when  the  fire- 
crackers gave  out.  As  the  hacks  had  not  come 
out  of  action  unscathed  it  was  judged  best  to  go 
to  bed  in  order  to  give  the  poor  dear  drivers 
time  to  repair  them  before  the  ball  game.  They 
seemed  to  want  Drown  to  attend  to  it,  but  he 
was  in  a  hurry. 

In  the  morning  there  was  a  general  alumni 
meeting  at  which  Stokes  was  our  spokesman, 
and  then  a  class  meeting  where  we  all  spoke  at 
once,  while  Hoeninghaus  fired  off  a  revolver  out- 
side the  window.  In  the  afternoon  we  rode  out 
to  the  Field  to  see  the  ball  game.  Our  proces- 
sion was  decidedly  imposing.  Sashes  or  belts  of 
blue  bunting  were  worn  over  the  white  suits  and 
every  one  had  either  a  diminutive  polka-dot 
parasol  or  a  little  Yale  fiag.  Besides  this,  many 
of  the  white  caps  were  decorated  in  every  con- 
ceivable way  with  feathers,  flowers,  blue 
streamers,  plaid  stockings,  etc.  The  committee 
carried  enormous  Japanese  parasols.  H.  Cross 
had  the  class  banner.  Ball  was  accompanied  by 
a  stuffed  figure  labeled  **  George  Dewey,  '96," 
and  the  blushing  Hawkes  wheeled  a  borrowed 
baby  carriage  wherein  reposed  a  life-like  imita- 
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tion  of  his  infant  son.  C.  Day  carried  his  old 
class  flag  over  which  Ninety-five  and  Ninety-six 
once  fought  on  the  Campus.  With  the  band  in 
the  van  we  marched  around  the  field  doing  divers 
fancy  steps  which  won  the  enthusiastic  applause 
of  the  populace.  Then  a  rush  was  made  for  our 
seats,  to  reach  which  we  had  to  vault  or  scramble 
over  a  high  fence.  The  spectators  were  con- 
vulsed at  the  way  ** George  Dewey"  tumbled 
over  after  several  mock  attempts ;  but  fair  women 
paled  with  fear  when  "that  sweet  little  baby" 
was  actually  thrown  across  into  the  grandstand. 
Harry  Lovell  was  now  given  charge  of  this  inter- 
esting child  and  spent  some  time  in  feeding  it 
cigarettes.  As  it  wouldn't  keep  them  in  its 
mouth,  however,  he  got  disgusted  and  tossed  it 
around  till  its  head  and  several  limbs  fell  off. 
Bond  voted  himself  the  use  of  the  baby  carriage 
and  occupied  it  most  of  the  way  home. 

The  game,  by  the  by,  was  lost. 

We  marched  back  to  town  and  paid  the  cus- 
tomary visit  to  Prexy,  who  favored  us  with  one 
of  his  dry  little  speeches  and  was  cheered  with 
great  fervor.  Then  we  danced  down  to  see 
Hadley,  and  in  the  course  of  his  talk  to  us  our 
new  President  announced  that  Stoke&--our 
Anson — was  to  succeed  Professor  Dexter  as 
Secretary  of  the  University.  It  was  a  proud 
moment  for  Ninety-six,  and  Anson  had  an  excit- 
ing time  of  it  riding  back  to  the  Campus  on 
some  dozen  of  lusty  shoulders. 

There  was  just  about  enough  time  to  cool  off 
before  the  class  supper  began  in  Warner  Hall. 
Berry  made  a  long  but  exceedingly  eloquent 
presentation  speech  and  Hawkes  a  brief  reply. 
Baby  Hawkes  took  a  swig  from  the  great  class 
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cup  and  wept  it  all  out  again  on  papa's  collar. 
It  was  Berry's  turn  next;  then  Peck's.  However, 
the  cup  was  refilled  before  it  was  passed  around 
the  tables.  Songs  were  sung,  the  band  played 
and  the  proceedings  became  very  noisy.  Every- 
body seemed  more  thirsty  than  hungry,  and 
shortly  after  the  champagne  was  served  it  became 
fashionable  to  waltz  around  the  room  once  or 
twice  between  mouthfuls.  Later  on,  Arthur 
Thompson  was  seen  reading  a  very  fine  Triennial 
Poem  to  himself,  while  Chairman  Pius  Peck 
vainly  endeavored  to  lessen  the  uproar  by  stand- 
ing on  his  table  and  screaming  for  order  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  The  terrified  waiters  mis- 
understood him  and  brought  champagne  instead 
— but  it  seemed  acceptable.  Stokes  stood  on  his 
end  of  the  table  and  listened  with  pleasure  to  as 
much  as  he  could  hear  of  his  response  to  the  first 
toast.  Meanwhile  the  committee  discovered  that 
C.  Wells,  W.  Clark  and  Fisher,  were  getting 
anxious  about  their  speeches;  so,  in  order  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  be  heard,  Foote  went 
around  craftily  telling  everybody  that  the  fire- 
works were  waiting  outside.  In  a  very  few 
minutes  there  was  not  a  sound,  or  an  audience 
either,  in  the  entire  hall,  and  the  orators  read 
off  their  spontaneous  remarks  undisturbed. 

Outside  there  was  the  devil  and  all  to  pay. 
The  streets  were  ablaze  with  red  fire.  Roman 
candles,  crackers  and  brass  bands  were  going  off 
in  all  directions.  Of  course  a  bunch  of  those 
(superfluous)  female  visitors  must  needs  choose 
this  particular  time  for  rustling  out  of  the  Glee 
Club  concert  at  the  Hyperion  to  go  to  the  class 
germans.  They  saw  wild  scenes.  On  the  Cam- 
pus things  were  still  worse— or  rather  better. 
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The  place  was  crowded  with  graduates.  A  ring 
of  respectable-looking  old  fellows  was  whirling 
around  the  statue  of  a  revered  ex-President, 
while  sundry  irreverent  bacchanalians  sat  on  his 
bronze  shoulders  and  be-whiskeyed  his  whiskers. 
Processions  marched  and  countermarched  on  all 
sides  and  heavily-loaded  express  wagons  drove 
here  and  there.  The  timid  ones  who  feared  get- 
ting hit  by  crackers,  etc.,  were  in  difficulty,  as 
they  couldn't  hide  behind  anything  because  there 
was  no  "behind" — it  was  as  bad  in  one  direction 
as  another. 

In  the  midst  of  these  festivities  and  at  a  dis- 
gracefully early  hour,  our  band  all  died  and 
welched  back  to  Bridgeport.  It  left  us  in  a  con- 
foundedly awkward  position  as  we  had  to  keep 
swiping  other  bands  in  order  to  have  any  music. 
Along  about  midnight  Ninety-three  lost  its  band, 
too,  and  Swayne  of  that  class  went  downtown  to 
wake  up  anybody  suspected  of  being  a  musician, 
and  thus  organize  another.  He  came  back  with 
a  miscellaneous  aggregation  and  asked  Johnny 
Johnston  to  be  bandmaster  because  he  could 
lead  rag-time.  Johnny's  ability  to  do  this  lay  in 
his  possession  of  a  short  stick  with  a  long  rag 
on  it,  which  latter  had  been  doing  service  as  a 
bandage  on  Mallon's  injured  arm  .  .  .  Finally 
the  bonfires  began  to  show  up  less  effectively  in 
the  early  dawn,  the  beer  kegs  ran  dry,  and  little 
by  little  the  jolly  groups  abandoned  the  lurid 
scene  to  seek  a  morsel  of  sleep. 

Wednesday  there  was  the  alumni  dinner  and 
the  usual  long  list  of  interesting  speeches.  The 
class  seemed  to  have  faded  away,  however,  and 
by  Thursday  there  were  only  a  few  left,  'thout 
any  exaggeration,  to  attend  the  measly  contests 
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on  the  Thames,  where,  in  our  time,  they  used  to 
have  boat  races. 

Never  mind.  We  cannot  always  win,  of  course, 
and  the  dear  old  place  has  not  changed  in  es- 
sentials. Beer  at  Mory*s  we  may  object  to  as 
strenuously  as  the  Voice  itself,  and  grass  on  the 
Campus  has  a  fantastic  look  to  which  we  shall 
not  easily  become  accustomed.  But  as  long  as 
the  University  continues  to  graduate  classes  so 
saturated  with  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and  faith- 
ful affection  for  their  beloved  Alma  Mater  as  is 
ours,  we  had  best  thank  God  for  it,  and  give  over 
prating  of  the  little  superficial  changes. 

We  Yale  men  who  periodically  return  to  New 
Haven  have  discovered  what  is,  for  us,  the  only 
real  fountain  of  youth.  May  we  be  as  numerous 
and  goodly  a  company  when  next  we  turn  our 
eager  steps  thitherward ! 


THE  BICENTENNIAL 


MINUTES 

OF  THE 

BICENTENNIAL  MEETING 

THE  Class  held  a  business  meeting  in  A2 
Osborn,  Monday,  October  21,  at  9:45 
A.  M. ,  immediately  after  the  Dedication 
of  the  Ninety-Six  Cheney-Ives  Memorial 
Gateway.  About  eighty  or  ninety  men  were 
present.  Mr.  Samuel  Thorne,  Jr.,  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Gateway  that  practically 
the  entire  sum  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the 
Gate  had  been  secured.  This  sum  was  about 
$3,000.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Committee  was 
passed.  It  was  announced  that  daily  at  12.30 
P.M.,  and  6  P.M.,  those  Ninety-Six  men  who  wished 
to  take  luncheon  and  dinner  at  the  Yale  Univer- 
sity Dining  Hall,  would  meet  at  the  Ninety-Six 
Gateway,  and  march  together  to  the  Dining  Hall. 
The  meeting  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  to  raise  $200  for  the  special  Ninety- 
Six  band  and  transparencies  for  the  torchlight 
parade  Monday  night.  About  $110  was  secured 
at  the  meeting,  and  the  balance  was  raised  later 
by  collectors,  J.  B.  Neale,  G.  L.  Buist,  Jr.,  and 
G.  H.  Nettleton. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  present  at  this 
reunion : 
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B.  Adams,  J.  C.  Adams,  Alexander,  Allen, 
Ailing,  Alvord,  Arnold,  Amstein,  Auchincloss, 
Baker,  Baldwin,  Bali,  Beard,  Bennett,  Bentlej, 
Bergin,  Berry,  Birely,  Breckenridge,  Brinsmade, 
Brown,  Buck,  Buist,  Buckley,  Bumham,  Carey, 
Chace,  Chandler,  Chittenden,  Clark,  Cochran, 
Colgate,  Conklin,  Conley,  Coonley,  Cross,  Cur- 
tiss,  A.  S.  Davis,  £.  L.  Davis,  deForest,  deSi- 
bour,  Dickerman,  Durfee,  Eagle,  Eldridge,  Farr, 
Field,  Fisher,  Flaherty,  Foote,  Frank,  Fuller, 
Gaines,  Gaylord,  Goodman,  Greene,  Gregory, 
Griggs,  Haldeman,  Hamlin,  Hatch,  Havens, 
Hawes,  Hedges,  Heidrich,  Helfenstein,  Hen- 
ry, Hess,  Hollister,  Hooker,  Hunt,  Jackson, 
Jeffrey,  Johnston,  A.  C.  Jones,  L.  C.  Jones, 
Jordan,  Keller,  Knapp,  Lampman,  Lee,  Lough- 
ran,  Lovell,  Lusk,  McKee,  McLanahan,  McLaren, 
Mathison,  Morgan,  Morris,  Neale,  Nettleton, 
Nicholson,  Oviatt,  Paret,  Patterson,  H.  S.  Peck, 
P.  C.  Peck,  Pelton,  Perkins,  Pratt,  Prince,  Rey- 
nolds, Richmond,  F.  O.  Robbins,  W.  P.  Rob- 
bins,  Root,  Ross,  Schwill,  Scudder,  Sheldon, 
Sherman,  E.  D.  Smith,  G.  A.  Smith,  N.  W.  Smith, 
R.  H.  B.  Smith,  W.  D.  G.  Smith,  W.  D.  Smith, 
Spellman,  Stewart,  Stokes,  Strong,  Stuart, 
Thompson,  S.  Thorne,  Jr.,  S.  B.  Thorne,  Von 
Tobel,  Treadway,  Truslow,  Twombly,  Vaill, 
Wade,  Walter,  Weyerhaeuser,  Williams,  Wood, 
Woodruff,  Young,  Ex.  '96 — Bristol — 139. 


NINETY-SIX  AT  THE  BICEN- 
TENNIAL 

By  Hbnry  Sklden  Johnston 

IT  WAS   only  a  handful  of  the  Class  that 
gathered  around  the  Ninety-Six  Gateway, 
on  Monday  morning,  to  hear  Fisher's  words 
of  Dedication,  but  their  hearts  were  big 
with  pride  to  think  of  Cheney  and  Ives,  and  their 
eyes  were  satisfied  with  the  Memorial. 

That  was  the  Monday,  or  the  second  day  set 
apart  for  Yale's  Bicentennial  celebration.  Not 
many  of  the  Class  had  come,  but  enough  to  have 
a  class-meeting  in  A2  Osborn,  when  the  dutiful 
Secretary  promised  us  a  tuneful  band  for  the 
evening  but  begged  us  to  realize  that  some  one 
must  account  for  its  enthusiasm.  This  was  met 
with  long-green  equanimity;  but  the  meeting 
flew  into  a  passion  of  roaring  pain  when  the 
quaking  Nettleton  read  a  telegram  from  some 
irresponsible  member  in  New  York,  to- wit: 

''  Spent  a  mint  for  transparencies ;  collect  from 
Class. " 

Calm  words  of  courage,  threats  of  vengeance 
and  subsidence  by  way  of  oaths,  lowered  the 
temperature — and  raised  the  money. 

All  through  the  afternoon  the  Class  registra- 
tion list  kept  growing  at  the  Library,  where  the 
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new  arrivals  received  from  Dickerman  and  Farr 
bronze  badges  for  graduates,  that  passed  us  in 
and  out  the  Campus  gates.  •  Ninety-Six  men 
wandered  about  bewildered  to  see  New  Haven 
blooming  in  blue,  and  startled  at  the  echoing 
hammers  of  carpenters  erecting  play-houses  and 
stands  on  the  Campus. 

At  Osborn  Hall,  post-graduate  tailors  were 
fitting  blue  muslin  gowns  to  broad  bosomed 
alumni,  and  there  was  a  despairing  trying  on  of 
hats;  torches  were  plucked  from  the  carpenter 
shop,  and  by  seven  o'clock  every  one  was  ac- 
coutred with  the  proper  Bicentennial  parade 
insignia — every  one  except  Oris.  Smith  who,  at 
the  last  moment,  noisily  burst  past  the  guards  at 
the  Memorial  Gateway.  He  found  the  Class 
gathered  at  the  corner  of  South  Middle.  They 
stood  amid  smoking  torches,  whose  glare  lit  up 
the  mottoed  lights  whereon  were  writ  the  claims 
of  Ninety-Six  to  glory.  One  stalwart  member  was 
instructed  to  keep  the  side  which  said  "Anson 
Stokes  belongs  to  us",  constantly  toward  the 
grandstand.  There  was  joking  over  **  He  gave 
her  a  rose  in  chapel",  and  **We  planted  all  the 
Elms",  when  suddenly  someone  cried,  **  Three 
cheers  for  Harley  Roberts!  "  and  the  Class  gave 
a  lusty  shout  and  a  laugh,  and  Mr.  Roberts, 
standing  by,  touched  his  hat.  The  Class  band 
arrived,  and  inquired  in  vain  for  Nettleton. 
Then  Twombly's  Kazoo  Band  arrived;  it  played. 
Ninety-Six  howled  with  delight,  and  the  Univer- 
sity laughed  and  admired  the  stunt. 

By  eight  o'clock  the  Campus  was  packed  with 
thousands  of  flickering  lights;  the  air  was  reeked 
with  stifling  smoke,  and  a  hundred  bands  clashed 
stridently.     Great  flambeaux   capped  with  bum- 
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ing  pitch  intermittently  did  light  the  towering 
walls,  and  the  trees  above  in  the  dismal  mist 
looked  weird.  The  under-graduates  swung  off 
and  passed  by,  the  costume  of  each  class  delight- 
ing us — Indians,  cowboys,  sailors  and  all;  then 
came  the  graduates  from  old  to  young,  when 
Ninety-Six,  headed  by  Brinck  Thorne  and  Net- 
tleton,  marched  in  its  turn. 

Up  this  street  and  down  that  we  marched,  with 
a  great  Ninety-Six  transparency  at  our  head,  and 
always  Twombly's  Kazoo  Band  creating  amuse- 
ment, till  we  reached  the  reviewing  stand.  Why 
speak  of  presidents,  governors,  mayors — for 
there  sat  Anson — **Dear  Classmates:  You  from 
whom  among. . . .  "Clash,  bang  went  the  cymbals 
and  drum  of  Twombly's  Band,  and  Boolah 
wheezed  over  the  deafened  crowd  as  the  Class 
marched  gaily  by. 

There  were  moments  of  Omega  Lambda  Chi 
.and  moments  of  waiting,  and  new  shoulders  were 
put  under  the  great  transparency.  It  had  pic- 
tures of  Eli  Yale  on  one  side  and  Timothy  Dwight 
on  the  other.  This  the  Class  carried  proudly, 
and  when  on  Whitney  Avenue,  President 
Dwight,  standing  on  the  curb,  was  passed,  they 
cheered. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  streets  the  bandmaster 
cried  for  light,  and  Bentley,  steady  and  true  with 
his  torch — always  in  step  with  the  music — was 
placed  within  the  midst.  Loughran  and  Spellman 
were  link  boys  on  the  side,  and  that  was  the  order 
of  the  march.  Shortly  before  twelve  the  parade 
was  over,  and  fleetly  was  the  rank  dispersed  for 
there  were  hungry  mouths  and  thirsty  throats. 

On  the  Campus  a  great  bonfire  was  started, 
and  through  the  early  morning  hours  Ninety-Six 
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straggled  away  to  bed ;  a  few  groups  of  wakeful 
under-graduates  were  left  and  finally  they  de- 
parted, leaving  the  fire  to  die  in  a  warm  glow  of 
embers.  Only  a  distant  and  infrequent  sound 
from  an  echoing  entry  was  heard ;  the  air  was 
cleared  of  smoke,  and  keen.  There  were  the 
old  walls  clean  cut  against  the  sky,  the  old  silent 
trees,  the  fence,  Durfee  with  a  light  or  two,  and 
black  Alumni  Hall.  In  the  midst  of  these  I 
stood,  and  swaying  with  a  thousand  memories 
whispered, — **Good  night,  Yale;  Good  night,  old 
Yale. " 


Things  were  happening  in  Battell  Chapel.  This 
was  Tuesday  morning.  Some  were  taking  the 
trouble  to  watch  the  gowned  backs  going  in,  but 
mostly  Ninety-Six  was  sitting  on  the  fence  gossip- 
ing and  waiting  for  lunch.  After  that  the  Class 
picture  was  taken  in  front  of  the  Gateway,  with 
Twombly's  Band  doing  a  fanfare  in  the  front  row. 

No  secondary  brass  band  had  been  hired  to  es- 
cort the  Class  to  the  foot-ball  game  at  the  field, 
so  that  when  the  under-graduates  with  their 
bands  formed  a  column  to  march  out  Chapel 
Street,  Ninety-Six  found  it  necessary  to  head  the 
column  in  order  to  have  hireling  music.  The 
Class  was  headed  by  Twombly's  Band — the  feat- 
ure of  the  entire  parade.  The  band  was  lead  by 
Weyerhaeuser.  His  figure  was  grand.  In  his 
hand  he  held  a  great  curtain  rod  covered  with 
white  enamel ;  on  each  end  of  the  rod  there  was 
a  brass  ball.     Treadway  played  the  cymbals. 

When  the  field  was  reached  we  marched  round 
it,  and  cheer  after  cheer  went  up  from  each  class 
passed  by ;  this  proved  so  pleasing  that  we  per- 
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ambulated  again  with  like  effect,  and  then  took 
seats. 

Football  was  played  and  much  music.  On 
the  return  the  paid  bands  and  costumed  under- 
graduates went  off  to  get  what  glory  they  might. 
But  the  main  column  was  led  by  Ninety-Six. 
Beside  it  on  the  walks  almost  the  oldest  living 
kept  step,  and  their  families  too,  in  front  shrill 
newsboys  turned  cartwheels,  and  behind  followed 
the  mute  rabblement. 

The  Campus  was  reached.  The  Class  disband- 
ed, and  that  was  the  end  of  the  afternoon's  di- 
ver tisement. 

*    *     * 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  grand  assemblage 
of  the  sons  of  Yale.  They  sat  in  banks,  encir- 
cling a  large  amphitheatre.  Placards  showed 
where  those  classes  sat  who  had  forgot  how  to 
cheer,  and  cheers  showed  where  classes  with 
young  lusty  lungs  were  gathered.  Before  the 
performance  of  the  under-graduates  began,  songs 
were  sung  back  and  forth,  middle-aged  songs  and 
the  latest.  Ninety-Six  was  inconspicuously  placed 
in  a  dark  angle  of  the  benches ;  below  it  in  the 
arena  there  was  a  sea  of  faces,  and  all  around 
were  shores  of  Yale  men.  It  was  the  most  vast 
and  impressive  gathering  that  Mother  Yale  had 
ever  seen.  The  night  was  lighted  with  gigantic 
torches  from  which  great  columns  of  smoke 
wound  up  through  the  limbs  of  the  elms  and  cut 
off  the  view  of  visitors  in  the  dormitories. 

The  Class  took  its  turn  at  shouting  and  singing, 
and  fixed  its  eyes  upon  the  play.  Under-grad- 
uates, in  short  tableaux  did  represent  the  history 
of  Yale's  two  centuries.  The  inspiration  of 
Nathan  Hale  was   deep;   the  mirth   of  college 
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pranks  was  high.  These  courses  were  bonded  in 
between  with  the  old  songs  that  Yale  sang  out  a 
hundred  years  ago,  songs  made  young  again  in 
Freshman  throats.  The  life  of  Yale  was  rounded 
out  for  us  to  look  upon  and  know.  Quietly  and 
proudly  Ninety-Six  felt  itself  to  be  a  part  of  that 
great  life.  Resolutely  the  Class  filed  out  that 
night,  out  into  the  next  century  for  Yale. 

*     ♦     ♦ 

On  Wednesday  morning  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Class  to  look  dejected  on  at  the  lines  of  visitors 
and  graduates  who  marched  into  the  Hyperion 
theatre  for  the  conferring  of  degrees.  With  the 
faculty  went  Gregory,  the  first  of  the  Class  to 
have  the  honor  of  an  assistant  professorship  in 
that  body. 

The  Class  stood  hopefully  in  line  for  upwards 
of  an  hour.  It  cheered  the  oldest  classes  as  they 
tottered  by,  it  bantered  the  middle-sized  classes, 
and  finally,  impatient  at  the  passing  endless 
chain,  broke  in  upon  the  swaying  line  to  usurp 
the  place  of  another  class.  The  hope  of  getting 
into  the  Hyperion  had  gone — especially  as  word 
was  passed  along  that  soldiers  were  using  bayon- 
ets at  the  Vanderbilt  Gate,  but  the  desire  for  a 
frolic  had  come  and  a  general  scrimmage  ensued 
till  collars  began  to  melt,  when  the  members  re- 
tired to  the  Fence  and  held  each  other  by  the 
hand  till  train  after  train  compelled  each  man  to 
leave. 

What  does  it  matter  how  the  official  programme 
ended?  With  Ninety-Six  Bicentennial  subsided 
gently,  with  sorrow  that  Twombly's  bass  drum 
was  busted,  with  delight  at  the  celebration,  with 
memories  of  the  past,  and  promises  to  come  to 
the  Sexennial. 


THE  SEXENNIAL 


MINUTES 

OF  THE 

SEXENNIAL  MEETING 

THE  Class-meeting  was  held  in  As  Osbom 
at  10:30  A.  M.  on  Tuesday,  with  Mait- 
land  Griggs  of  the  Sexennial  Committee 
in  the  Chair.  A  letter  was  read  from 
Nettleton  (who  was  over  in  Alumni  Hall  speak- 
ing for  Ninety-Six  at  the  General  Alumni  Meeting) 
in  which  he  resigned  his  Secretaryship,  and  urged 
the  election  of  Clarence  Day  in  his  stead.  Day 
was  accordingly  elected.  Griggs  then  announced 
that  Foote,  Walter  Clark  and  himself  wished  to 
resign.  They  had  had  charge  of  two  reunions, 
he  said,  and  felt  that  a  little  rotation  in  office 
would  make  the  world  a  happier  place  for  them 
to  live  in.  Their  resignations  were  accepted, 
and  on  nomination  of  J.  C.  Adams  three  bache- 
lors were  elected  to  take  charge  of  Decennial, 
viz.:  Nettleton,  Samuel  Thorne,  Jr.,  and  Clar- 
ence Day.  Day,  however,  declined  to  serve  and 
Walter  Paret  was  chosen  in  his  place. 

On  motion  of  George  McLanahan  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  retiring  Secretary 
for  his  conscientious  performance  of  his  task 
and  to  the  Sexennial  Committee  for  their  suc- 
cessful management  of  the  reunions. 

«93 
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Samuel  Thome  then  reported  in  behalf  of  the 
Gateway  Committee  that  the  total  cost  had  been 
about  three  thousand  dollars  and  that  there  was 
a  surplus  of  about  nine  dollars  in  the  treasury. 
In  putting  one  of  the  tablets  in  place,  however, 
some  of  the  stone  had  been  injured.  The  cost 
of  putting  in  a  new  block  had  been  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  and  the  liability  for  this  expense 
was  in  dispute.  Until  it  was  decided  it  was 
impracticable  to  make  a  final  report. 

Griggs  and  Foote  then  distributed  chin-whiskers 
and  songs,  and  told  the  men  to  come  around 
after  lunch  for  their  zoboes  and  balloons.  After 
the  meeting  had  adjourned,  a  photograph  of 
about  ninety  of  the  men  was  taken  on  Osborn 
Hall  steps. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  present:  J.  C. 
Adams,  Allen,  Ailing,  Alvord,  Arnold,  Arnstein, 
Auchincloss,  A.  R.  Baldwin,  Beard,  Bentley, 
Bergin,  Berry,  Benedict,  Birely,  Bond,  Buist, 
Bulkley,  Carley,  Chace,  Chandler,  Cochran, 
Colgate,  C.  Collins,  Coonley,  Corbitt,  H.  P. 
Cross,  W.  R.  Cross,  A.  S.  Davis,  E.  L.  Davis, 
C.  S.  Day,  Jr.,  S.  Day,  deForest,  deSibour, 
Dickerman,  Eagle,  Farr,  Fincke,  Fisher,  Foote, 
Fowler,  Frank,  Fuller,  J.  M.  Gaines,  F.  W. 
Gaines,  Gaylord,  Goodman,  Gordon,  Griffith, 
Griggs,  E.  B.  Hamlin,  Hatch,  Havens,  Heaton, 
Hess,  Hoeninghaus,  G.  C.  Hollister,  Hooker, 
Hoyt,  Hunt,  Jackson,  Jeffrey,  Johnston,  A.  C. 
Jones,  L.  C.  Jones,  Jordan,  Keller,  Kelly,  King- 
man, Kip,  Knapp,  Lackland,  Lovell,  Lusk, 
McLanahan,  McLaren,  F.  M.  Mathews,  Neale, 
Nettleton,  Nicholson,  Oviatt,  Pardee,  Paret, 
Paxton,  P.  C.  Peck,  Perkins,  Richmond,  F.  O. 
Robbins,  W.  P.  Robbins,  Root,  Sage,  Sheldon, 
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Sherman,  Shoemaker,  D.  Smith,  N.  W.  Smith, 
W.  D.  G.  Smith,  W.  D.  Smith,  Spellman,  Suiter, 
T.  S.  Strong,  Stuart,  Sumner,  S.  Thome,  Jr., 
S.  B.  Thome,  Tilton,  Trudeau,  Truslow, 
Twombly,  Vaill,  Wade,  Wadhams,  Walter,  R.  J. 
Woodruff,  WoodhuU,  Young.  Ex-members — 
Gilbert,  Van  Beuren.     Total,  118. 


SEXENNIAL  SONGS 

THE  LUSTY  BAR-KEEP. 
By  Griswold  Smith. 

(Air—**  I  can-nock-o-no.") 

Lo  !  the  lusty  bar-keep  crouches 

Straining^  at  the  corks  ! 
Wipe  your  whiskers,  shake  your  grouches. 

Lay  aside  your  forks! 
Don't  let's  mind  the  morrow's  troubles, 

For  we  know  for  true 
That  here's  the  night  of  all  nights 

To  get  full  of  glue. 

Chorus  : 

I  can — nock— o— no,  etc., 

Ninety'Six  / 

Who'll  deny  that  we've  good  cause 

This  liight  to  celebrate  ? 
Who's  around  to  bid  us  pause 

Because  the  hour  is  late  ? 
Now  we're  far  from  work  and  wives 

So  gfiddily  let's  mix, 
And  bust  our  diaphragms 

A-shouting — Ninety-six.  (Chorus.) 

Let  the  outside  world  believe  us 

Cold  and  dignified. 
They  don't  know  how  much  'twould  grieve  us 

Not  to  get  pie-eyed. 
So  cast  aside  all  business,  preaching. 

Law  and  politics ! 
Just  remember  we  are  drinking 

To  old  Ninety-six  !  (Chorus.) 

997 
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THE  OLD  FAMILIAR  DRINKS. 
By  Clakenck  S.  Day,  Jk. 

(A  ir-^  It  WM  my  Last  Cigar.") 

The  bond  that  binds  the  sons  of  Yale 

Has  brought  from  shore  to  shore 
The  old  familiar  faces  'round 

Our  festive  board  once  more. 
Then  "  haste  thee.  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 

What  Mr.  Milton  thinks 
Essential, — but  do  not  forget 

The  old  familiar  drinl^. 

Chorus: 

The  old  familiar  drinks, 

That's  what  we  need,  methinks. 

Oh,  fill  your  old  familiar  face 
Witii  old  familiar  drinks. 

The  old  familiar  faces  all 

Have  old  familiar  names. 
So  greet  not  him  you  can't  recall 

With  vague  '*  old  boy  "  acclaims ; 
Nor  leave  to  random  guess  the  task 

From  which  your  mem'ry  shrinks, 
But  simply  fill  his  nameless  face 

With  old  familiar  drinks. 

*      (Chokus.) 

There's  magic  in  each  dear  old  song 

That  takes  us  back  to  when 
We  sat  at  Alma  Mater's  knee 

And  changed  from  boys  to  men. 
Then  let  no  tuneless  classmate  dare 

To  emulate  the  Sphinx, 
But  join  aforesaid  songs  and  drink 

The  old  familiar  drinks. 

(Chorus.) 


THE   SEXENNIAL 

By  Clarence  S.  Day,  Jr. 

I  DID  not  expect  to  have  to  write  an  account 
of  the  Sexennial  myself.  I  knew  that  there 
were  others  who  were  better  equipped  to  do 
so,  and  I  knew  that  I  should  not  be  able 
personally  to  see  very  much  of  it.  Oviatt  would 
have  done  it  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  it 
came  on  his  busy  day,  >^hich  obliged  him  to  miss 
the  dinner  altogether.  And  although  there  were 
several  affectionate  volunteers  at  said  dinner, 
when  I  tried  to  remind  them  of  their  promises 
afterwards,  they  were  insulted,  and  told  me  I 
should  have  stuck  to  the  apollinaris. 

Well,  it  wasn't  as  wild  as  Triennial.  And  it 
wasn*t  spread  over  as  many  days.  But  it  was  a 
good  game — ^a  mighty  good  game.  By  Monday 
afternoon,  to  be  sure,  the  men  who  had  arrived 
on  Saturday  were  rather  tired  of  waiting,  and 
the  little  group  on  Osborn  steps  had  some 
trouble  deciding  where  to  dine.  All  sorts  of 
suggestions  were  made.  But  every  dear  class- 
mate seemed  to  have  a  wet  blanket  up  his  sleeve, 
so  to  speak,  and  it  was  in  a  sort  of  grudging 
silence  that  a  committee  of  two  finally  set  out  to 
see  whether  they  could  all  be  accommodated  at 
the  Shore.  When  they  returned  with  a  favorable 
report  it  appeared  that  nobody  wanted  to   go 

•99 
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there  anyhow;  so,  after  a  deal  of  recrimination, 
the  committee  and  two  of  its  friends  went  by- 
themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  crowd  floated 
down  to  Heub's. 

Later  in  the  evening  more  men  arrived  and 
things  began  to  look  up  a  little.  Thirty  or  forty 
assembled  at  the  Hofbrau  and  got  to  singing 
songs,  old  and  new;  several  of  the  latter  kind 
having  been  written  for  the  occasion.  And  then 
there  were  little  private  reunions,  held  here  and 
there,  where  we  learned  what  So-and-so  was 
doing  and  how  What's-his-name  was  getting  on, 
and  what  rotten  rooms  they  gave  you  at  the 
Tontine.  Changes  there  were  to  be  bemoaned. 
**  I  took  a  car  down  from  University  Club,"  said 
one  man,  *'and  asked  the  conductor  to  let  me 
off  at  Traeger's,  and  he  said  he  would  if  I'd  tell 
him  where  Traeger's  was. "  Mory's  was  really 
about  the  only  place  that  seemed  the  same. 

But  Tuesday — that  was  the  day  !  Glorious 
weather  and  a  feeling  of  irresponsible  gayety 
made  Osborn  steps  a  good  place  to  be.  Chace 
and  Spellman  were  doing  war  dances  over  ex- 
ploding crackers — Gilbert  was  leaving  lighted 
ones  around  promiscuously  and  then  walking 
innocently  off — and  in  the  distance  the  Ball  of 
Fire  could  be  seen  bumping  amazedly  into  the 
telegraph  poles,  and  wondering  whether  the  little 
robin  red-breasts  would  do  their  duty  by  him  if 
he  never  got  out  of  the  woods.  New  arrivals 
kept  some  of  us  guessing — particularly  one  with 
an  immense  beard,  who  was  greeted  by  so  many 
puzzled  looks  and  different  names  that  he  got 
rather  worried  about  it,  and  signed  twice  on  the 
Class  Register  in  order  to  keep  from  forgetting 
who  he  really  was. 
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This  was  at  the  morning  meeting  in  A2  Osborn ; 
the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  baseball  game. 
The  Class  marched  on  the  field  clothed  in  white 
— ^blue  feathers  in  their  hats,  sashes  over  their 
shoulders,  and  small  '96  balloons  in  their  hands. 
Much  noise  was  made  by  the  band  and  still  more 
by  five  bag-pipers  in  Highland  kilts.  A  dozen 
or  more  men  on  horseback  carried  lances  tipped 
with  '96  pennants.  And  bringing  up  the  rear 
was  a  delegation  of  chin-whiskered  individuals 
bearing  a  sign  which  read — **  Class  of  1796— 
Oldest  Living  Graduates.  '*  It  was  a  proud  young 
procession. 

On  the  way  home  the  enthusiasm  was  immense. 
(The  game,  by  the  way,  was  lost.)  The  cavalry 
gave  some  much  applauded  exhibitions  of  fancy 
riding — Fisher  and  Winthrop  Smith  showing 
themselves  to  be  experts  at  standing  erect  on 
the  backs  of  their  horses,  or  sometimes  on  two  at 
once.  Eagle  came  in  on  this  also — his  specialty 
being  to  ride  all  coiled  up  on  his  charger's  neck, 
each  time  that  unfortunate  animal  tried  to  can- 
ter, and  manfully  to  choke  its  protesting  wind- 
pipe.* Brinck  Thorne  never  stopped  dancing 
with  the  banner,  and  Carl  Collins  and  Wadhams 
— who  were  holding  the  side-ropes,  waltzed 
along  like  hazy  dreams.  Somebody  captured 
Officer  Donnelly  and  gaily  exchanged  hats,  to 
the  latter's  perhaps  not  unmixed  satisfaction. 
Johnston  ran  the  band;  ''and  the  band  played 
on,"  as  the  song  says,  until  they  had  jolly  well 
earned  their  money.  Behind  them  was  the  Class 
with  the  old  class  flag  and  the  1796  banner. 
Nettleton  and  Root  balanced  **  Filipino  hats  "on 

*Pec1c  had  been  one  of  the  riden  on  the  way  out  but  going  back 
he  preferred  to  walk.  The  chance  querjr,  **  What  did  you  do  witn  your 
hocae,  Piui  ?  '*  elicited  from  the  ranks  the  prompt  reply*  ^^Ah,  he  ate  it." 
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their  heads — huge  straw  monstrosities  resembling 
birds'  nests.  I  mean  the  hats.  Five  men — 
Chandler,  Gilbert,  Hamlin,  Spellman  and  Chace 
— kept  making  visits  en  route.  They  all  wore  chin- 
whiskers  and  old  farmer  head-gear,  and  the  visits 
consisted  in  gravely  walking  with  locked  arms  up 
to  various  piazzas,  stopping  short  just  before  the 
girls  screamed,  bowing  like  jack-knives,  and 
then  waltzing  back  to  the  ranks.  It  was  very 
effective. 

When  town  was  reached  we  went  out  to  get 
a  speech  from  President  Had  ley.  He  said  that 
in  thinking  over  the  classes  that  would  come 
to  see  him  that  afternoon,  he  had  predicted 
that  Ninety-Six  would  be  the  first,  and  it  was.  It 
had  a  habit  of  getting  there — Stokes  was  an  exam- 
ple of  this.  Whenever  they  wanted  anything  done 
in  College  they  sent  for  Stokes  and  told  him  what 
it  was.  And  then  that  thing  was  done.  Down 
in  Wall  Street  it  was  the  same  way.  If  a  man 
wanted  anything  done  he  sent  for  Day,  and  said, 
**Day,  buy  up  the  Northern  Pacific  Road  before 
luncheon."  And  it  was  bought.  (Adv.)  It  wis 
the  right  spirit,  said  Hadley,  and  he  congratula- 
ted the  men  on  it,  both  those  of  1896  and  the 
delegation  from  1796,  and  he  only  hoped  that 
1996  would  be  the  same  way. 

From  Hadley's  we  went  out  to  see  Prexy 
Dwight.  Nobody,  he  said,  ever  looked  quite  so 
dignified  as  did  a  Senior  to  a  Freshman,  and  as 
he  himself  had  really  graduated  in  1899  that  was 
the  way  we  had  always  looked  to  him.  He  was  glad 
to  say  that  we  still  looked  so.  (Whereat  Bentley 
blushed  violently  and  tried  to  wake  up  his  horse.) 
Observing  this,  Prexy  said  that  he  noticed  we 
still  used   ponies,   but  supposed  that  we  were 
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privileged  on  account  of  the  position  to  which 
Anson  Stokes  had  attained.  He  congratulated 
us,  he  said,  on  having  Stokes  in  charge  of  the 
University;  and,  in  conclusion,  wished  us  all 
success  and  hoped  that  when  we  came  back  in 
1996  we  would  be  sure  to  put  1896  upon  our 
banners. 

Billy  Phelps  was  out  of  town  and  the  Class 
was  tired,  so  after  these  literary  exercises  the 
procession  returned  to  the  Chapel  Street  corner 
and  there  broke  up.  Some  difficulty  occurred  in 
getting  Kingman  and  Paret  off  their  horses 
^aret's  animal  was  of  an  unusual  height  and 
Gothic  architecture,  and  Kingman's,  when  stand- 
ing sideways,  looked  more  like  a  triumphal  arch 
than  some  triumphal  arches)  but  this  was  finally 
accomplished,  and  everybody  went  off  to  get 
cool. 

Then  came  the  Banquet.  The  Sexennial  Com- 
mittee reached  the  hall  just  in  time  to  catch 
certain  early  birds  devouring  the  last  of  the 
sandwiches  which  were  to  have  been  reserved  for 
the  band;  and,  impressed  with  this  evidence  of 
apetite,  they  had  the  first  courses  brought  in  on 
the  run.  Things  progressed  rapidly.  They  had 
a  panic  in  the  pantry  when  it  was  found  that 
there  was  only  one  corkscrew  present,  but  Foote 
fled  for  his  life  to  the  nearest  factory  and  came 
back  with  its  annual  output  before  the  cocktails 
were  gone.  After  that  the  wine  was  as  abundant 
as  the  mirth,  which  shows  how  mean  it  was  of 
the  men  who  sat  near  Lovell  and  Bentley  to  go 
around  all  the  next  day  criticizing  the  scarcity  of 
liquor. 

The  dancing— of  course  there  was  more  or  less 
dancing — was  of  all  varieties.      But  while  Wad- 
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hams  and  Johnston  were  perhaps  the  most  sylph- 
like, the  prize  must  be  awarded  to  the  holder  of 
the  New  York  Cup.  The  number  of  utterly  in- 
creditable  shapes  into  which  Dudley  Vaill  was 
inspired  to  wreathe  his  lank  and  rubber- jointed 
form  had  a  horrible  fascination  for  each  fresh 
beholder,  and  it  finally  became  necessary  to 
fasten  this  Damascus  blade  in  a  chair  and  distract 
his  attention  with  strawberries. 

Meantime  the  Chairman  had  taken  occasion 
confidentially  to  inform  each  man  present  that 
there  wouldn't  be  any  speeches.  Just  as  you 
had  got  some  salad  on  your  fork  a  great  red  face 
would  come  leering  over  your  shoulder  and  de- 
lightedly whisper  words  to  this  effect  in  your 
disappointed  ear.  Disappointed,  because  the 
Committee  had  seen  fit  to  spring  the  same  old 
Toast  list  on  the  Class  and  there  was  a  general 
feeling  that  it  would  be  best  to  take  the  medicine 
and  have  done  with  it.  The  menu  read  as 
follows : 

Toasts 

TOASTMASTER,    P.    C.    PeCK. 
**  Rides  in  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm." 

Tri-Scxennial  Poem,      -        -        -        -     ^.  A*.  Thompson, 

Yale, A,  P,  Stokes,  Jr, 

**  We  seek  the  wonted  places. 
The  memorv-haunted  halls, 
We  hear  the  dear  old  story 
That  each  fond  spot  recslls.*' 

'96, G,  H,  NeUUton. 


\\ 


To  those  who  know  thee  not,  no  words  can  paintl 
And  those  who  know  thee,  know  all  words  are  fainti*' 


We  of  the  Professions,  -        -        -        -  W,  H,  Clark. 

"  'Tis  no  un  far  a  man  to  lahor  in  Tocation." 
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Auld  Lang  Syne,  -        -        -        -  H,  J,  Fisher. 

"  How  bright  win  seem  through  memory's  haze 
Those  happy  golden  bygone  days." 

«      *      * 
"Hai 


iappy  the  man  and  happy  he  alone 
He  who  can  call  to-day  nis  own; 
He  who,  secure  within,  can  say. 
To-morrow,  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  liVd  to-day." 


Note. — The  Toast  List,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  repro- 
duction of  that  arrangred  for  the  Triennial  Banquet.  Mr. 
Chairman  Peck  was  unable  to  carry  out  the  programme  on 
that  occasion  owing  to  interference  from  an  unexpected 
source  (or  sauces),  and  the  orators  sat  there  feeling,  like  the 
monkev  who  lost  his  tail,  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  The 
Committee  thinks  that  these  men  ought  to  be  given  another 
chance. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  all  the  extemporaneous 
remarks  have  been  carefully  revised  and  brought  up  to  date, 
and  that  the  Committee  has  verified,  by  personal  inspection 
of  every  speech,  the  existence  of  adequate  terminal  facilities. 
The  speeches  must  be  delivered  sometime — the  Committee  is 
prepared  to  fight  it  out  on  these  lines  if  it  takes  all  Summer — 
and  notice  is  now  given  that  if  they  are  not  delivered  on  this 
occasion  they  will  head  the  calendar  at  Decennial. 

THE  SEXENNIAL  COMMITTEE. 


Well,  there  was  the  situation  and  the  Class 
faced  it.  Willing  hands  caught  the  wandering 
Pius  and  presently  hoisted  him  on  to  the  center 
table.  Certain  malcontents,  to  be  sure,  imme- 
diately plucked  him  off,  but  each  time  this  hap- 
pened some  kind  soul  would  check  his  startled 
descent  and  again  restore  him  to  his  eminence. 
And  so,  between  falls,  he  at  last  announced  that 
there  wasn't  any  Tri-Sexennial  Poem  because 
Arthur  Thompson  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
be  unavoidedly  absent.  **The  next  toast.  Gen- 
tlemen," he  roared,** is  *Yale,'  and  the  speaker  is 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Jr.     Unfortunately  some 
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one  was  so  careless  as  to  feed  young  Anson 
a  pickled  pear  and  he  is  not  here  to-night. "  (This 
was  in  allusion  to  Stokes'  temporary  indisposi- 
tion.) **Next  comes  the  toast  *  Ninety-Six',  to 
which  our  former  Secretary,  George  Nettleton," 
(here  the  worthy  Chairman  again  suddenly  found 
himself  in  the  hands  of  his  friends,  and  crawled 
over  to  a  bench). 

Nettleton  fought  his  way  to  the  table  and 
began  by  saying  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
speak  for  Ninety-Six  because  Ninety-Six  spoke 
for  itself.  Some  of  us  were  sick  after  Sexennial, 
he  went  on,  but  Anson  was  sick  before.  This 
reminded  him,  etc.,  and  he  began  to  tell  a  funny 
story  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  It  became  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  hear  him,  however,  owing  to  the 
uproarious  confusion,  and  it  was  only  in  a  mo- 
mentary lull  that  he  was  discovered  to  be  thank- 
ing the  Class  for  its  kind  attention  and  descend- 
ing to  the  floor. 

Walter  Clark  was  down  for  the  next  toast, 
*We  of  the  Professions,*  but  the  Chairman  ex- 
plained that  he  was  up  in  Hartford  committing 
matrimony,  and  that  an  understudy  had  been 
provided  in  the  person  of  Tom  Kingman.  Roars 
of  **  Put  him  up!"  came  from  all  over  the  room, 
and  insistantly  continued  long  after  Tom  was  in 
place;  so  in  order  to  satisfy  everybody  a  chair 
was  set  on  the  table  and  Tom  stood  on  that. 
** Gentlemen  and  lawyers,"  he  began,  amid  the 
excited  cheer  of  his  partisans.  The  din  was  in- 
cessant but  Tom  stretched  his  lungs  and  began 
again.  Then  a  third  time, — **  Gentlemen  and 
lawyers,"  he  roared,  **this  is  an  unexpected 
pleasure — ."   Whereupon   Brinck  Thorne  called 
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out,  **  That's  a  darn  good  speech  Tom/*  and 
shoved  him  on  to  the  floor. 

In  the  confusion  which  followed,  Peck  must 
have  been  on  and  off  that  poor  table  half  a  dozen 
times,  but  he  was  finally  understood  to  have 
introduced  Fisher,  who  accordingly  mounted  the 
rostrum  and  made  what  must  be  considered  the 
speech  of  the  evening.  You  could  have  heard  a 
pin  drop  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  noise  made  by 
the  rest.  He  didn't  have  much  to  say,  ap- 
parently, but  he  commanded  the  attention  of 
his  fellows,  and  those  in  the  farthest  corners 
of  the  hall  could  hear  him  quite  as  well  as  the 
men  who  sat  by  his  side.  It  was  vox  etprceterea 
nihil,  without  the  vox.  It  was,  as  Harry  Bond 
remarked,  about  the  best  speech  he  ever  saw. 

By  this  time  the  Class  had  gotten  into  the 
humor  of  the  thing,  and  craved  for  more.  In 
response  to  repeated  demands,  Gris  Smith 
stepped  forward,  and  a  struggle  promptly  en- 
sued to  determine  whether  he  should  make  a 
speech  or  Pub  should  introduce  him.  First  one 
was  up  and  then  the  other,  and  why  nobody  was 
hurt  is  not  easy  to  say.  At  last  both  of  them 
mounted  at  the  same  moment.  The  sturdy  old 
table  had  successfully  thwarted  the  Law  of  Gravi- 
tation all  that  long  evening,  but  at  this  crown- 
ing outrage  it  gave  up  the  fight.  Its  legs  bent 
and  splintered,  and  down  went  speaker  and 
chairman  in  a  crash  of  crockery.  Then  Griggs 
called  time  and  let  out  the  band. 

Once  outside,  the  men  fell  into  line,  etc.,  and 
started  on  their  long  and  weary  way  up  to  the 
Campus,  burning  ill-smelling  red  fire.  A  ner- 
vous Hebrew  drove  the  ammunition  wagon,  and 
divided  his  time  between  striking  for  higher  pay 
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and  keeping  his  load  of  sky  rockets  away  from 
danger.  It  was  for  his  horse  he  feared,  and  his 
misgivings  were  prophetic.  For,  soon  after 
passing  Phelps  Hall,  some  enthusiast  tried  to 
help  himself  from  the  wagon  without  first  laying 
down  his  torch.  It  was  quite  a  spectacle. 
There  was  a  flash  and  a  roar,  and  Nettleton — 
who  was  sitting  on  some  of  the  boxes  at  the 
time — was  seen  to  rise  hurriedly  and  deposit 
himself  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  wagon 
made  a  Roman  holiday  of  itself  in  all  directions; 
the  Jew  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  the  air  was  filled 
with  many  shoutings  and  the  odor  of  burned 
horse. 

Nobody  knew  just  how  it  was  unharnessed — 
maybe  the  traces  burned  through.  But  Sheldon 
and  Jack  Adams  were  the  men  who  tilted  the 
exploding  mass  out  of  that  furnace  of  a  wagon, 
and  the  driver  wheeled  it  off  to  a  pump.  As  for 
the  Sexennial  Committee,  they  stood  one  side 
and  complacently  observed  that  no  one  could 
say  that  the  fireworks  had  not  been  rapidly 
distributed. 

On  the  sequence  of  events  for  that  wonderful 
evening  no  two  men  could  afterwards  agree. 
Probably  it  was  before  this  that  Carl  Collins 
began  introducing  various  classmates  to  his 
fiancee  at  the  fence.  Some  of  the  men  were  a 
little  bashful,  and  of  those  who  were  not,  many 
had  reason  to  be.  McLanahan  stepped  up 
undaunted,  pressing  his  broad-brimmed  hat  to 
his  breast,  albeit  beneath  that  hat  he  clutched  a 
gold  sealed  bottle.  But  there  was  too  much 
going  on  to  stop  to  think.  When  Peck  and 
Sheldon,  for  instance,  were  found  playing 
mumblety-peg  off  in  a  corner,  their  jovial  dis- 
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coverers  tried  to  set  the  former  on  fire.  From 
the  mix-up  which  resulted  Sheldon  suddenly 
fied  at  all  speed,  with  his  indignant  playmate, 
thirsting  for  revenge  and  armed  with  Roman 
candles,  close  behind.  Sheldon  is  a  good  sprinter 
and  he  tried  his  best.  Each  ball  from  the 
candles  proved  a  fresh  incentive  for  they  struck 
home  fair  and  square.  But  as  this  curious  couple 
disappeared  across  the  Campus,  Pius  was  seen  to 
have  maintained  his  distance  and  his  blazing 
candles  were  still  only  three  feet  to  the  rear. 

''The  actions  of  our  Class  on  the  campus," 
wrote  one  of  the  Secretary's  informants,  ''struck 
me  as  being  most  dignified.  There  were  a  few 
promiscuous  rockets  fired  by  some  of  the  dear 
classmates  at  others,  but  with  no  fatal  results. 
Most  of  the  time  was  occupied  in  looking  for 
the  other  band  to  cheer  matters  up.  It  did 
eventually  appear,  I  believe,  and  consisted  of  half 
a  dozen  very  much  blown  musicians  who  played 

like  a  serenade  in  the   distance Our  Class 

seemed  well  supplied  with  fireworks,  but  Ninety- 
Nine  supplemented  this,  it  was  noticed, by  a  supply 
of  firewater.  I  observed  little  else  of  particular 
interest,  and  my  departure  was  an  early  one, 
leaving  Ninety-Six  grouped  about  the  Chapel 
bombarding  the  belfry  and  the  clock. " 

*    *    * 

"  It  was  better  than  Triennial,"  said  somebody 
else  the  next  day;  "two  or  three  courses  better. 
Why,  dear  me,  didn't  I  get  strawberries  and  ice 
cream,  two  whole  plate  fulls?  Which,"  he  added 
reminiscently,  "I  had  to  eat  with  my  fingers." 
And  then  he  described  getting  a  third  plate  and 
throwing  berry  after  berry  at  the  Chairman  until 
he  landed  a  particularly  soft  one  in  his  ear. 
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This  was  at  the  Graduates'  Club  the  next 
morning,  when  some  of  the  men  were  getting 
tickets  for  the  boat  race  and  others  looking  up 
trains  for  home.  "Are  you  going  to  write  up  the 
account  yourself,  Secretary? "  said  somebody  to 
me.  **No,  I  am  not,"  said  I,  "I  have  enough  on 
my  hands  without  that. " 

On  reading  over  what  has  been  written,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  I  have  kept  my  word.  It 
doesn't  seem  much  of  an  account — at  least  not 
to  one  who  was  there. 


From  an  Old  Plate  recently  unearthed 
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THE  CLASS   REUNIONS 

IN   NEW  YORK 
By  Elbert  B.  Hamlin. 

SINCE  the  time  of  our  graduation,  annual 
New  York  dinners  of  the  different  classes 
have  come  to  be  the  regular  thing.  Some 
of  the  credit  for  this  belongs  to  the  exis- 
tence of  a  rallying  point  such  as  the  Yale  Club 
now-a-days  provides.  The  rest  belongs  to  the 
class  that  set  the  example.  Certainly  the  recur- 
ring feasts  have  proved  a  source  of  much  profit 
and  pleasure  in  our  post-collegiate  life. 

The  early  reunions  were  good  starts,  perhaps, 
but  in  the  light  of  the  later  ones  they  seem  rather 
feeble.  Sometimes  they  were  simply  impromtu 
gatherings  which  found  their  reason  for  exis- 
tence in  the  arrival  of  Neil  Mallon  or  some  other 
stranger  for  a  short  visit.  Even  when  they  were 
regularly  announced  in  advance  they  went  under 
the  name  of  '*  informal  smokers,"  though  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  were  considerably  less  in- 
formal than  some  of  those  which  have  followed. 
Nobody  took  the  trouble  to  chronicle  them,  and 
every  one  who  came  was  rather  more  inclined  to 
give  thanks  to  McKee  for  his  zeal  in  getting  them 
up  than  for  the  beer  and  peanuts  and  facetious 
cigars  under  which  the  table  was  sympathetically 
observed  to  groan. 

3" 
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In  1898,  however,  the  winter  reunion  gave 
signs  of  becoming  rather  more  of  a  class  affair. 
And  on  January  2Sih,  1899,  a  still  more  successful 
meeting  was  held.  Sixty  members  sat  down  to 
dinner  at  the  old  Yale  Club,  filling  the  two  rooms 
on  the  second  floor.  Singing  began  at  once  and 
the  rivalry  between  the  rooms  was  continuous, 
vociferous,  and  at  times  punctuated  with  the  un- 
expected exchange  of  edibles.  The  dinner  itself 
was  decidedly  poor.  Those  who  walked  the 
most  ties  to  get  there  were  Yeaman  from  Denver, 
Ball  from  Buffalo,  Shoemaker  from  Saratoga, 
Bond  from  New  London,  and  Vaill  and  Strong 
from  West  Winsted,  Conn.  After  dinner  an  ad- 
journment was  taken  to  the  floor  below  where 
some  fierce  close-harmony  sprung  aleak.  Griggs 
succeeded  in  calling  the  meeting  to  order  long 
enough  to  announce  that  Hunt  Taylor  had 
skipped  to  Minnesota  and  that  hence  the  Tri- 
ennial Committee  was  a  man  shy.  Walter  Clark 
was  unanimously  elected  to  fill  the  place  and 
Taylor's  departure  duly  mourned  in  song. 

AN    ''agreeable    game." 

The  dinner  of  1899,  while  most  successful,  re- 
vealed many  possibilities  for  improvement  and  it 
was  accordingly  decided  to  make  a  particular 
effort  for  the  one  of  1900.  A  Committee  consist- 
ing of  McKee,  deForest,  Eagle  and  Clarence 
Day  inserted  an  announcement  in  the  Weekly  of 
January  3rd,  1900,  to  the  effect  that  a  dinner 
and  reunion  would  be  held  at  what  is  now  the 
old  Yale  Club  on  Saturday  January  27th,  and 
added: — **The  Committee  announces  that  Cor- 
dial Welcomes  to  this  Agreeable  Game  are  for 
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sale  at  Two  Dollars  each,  net.  This  purely 
nominal  outlay  includes  rich  red  wine,  imported 
cigars,  instrumental  music  and  a  speech  by  Chair- 
man Peck— everything  in  fact  except  carfare." 
The  form  of  our  announcements  has  become 
a  fixed  and  anticipated  feature  of  the  dinners, 
though  the  rich  red  wine  does  not  always  mater- 
ialize even  if  the  speech  by  Peck  does.  The 
announcement,  however,  was  sufficiently  alluring 
to  bring  a  record  attendance  on  the  evening  of 
January  27th,  1900,  for  seventy  men  appeared 
and  many  of  them  ifrom  distances  even  greater 
than  West  Winsted,  Conn.  The  "Gladsome 
Banquet "  was  spread  in  the  same  two  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  old  Yale  Club 
and  at  each  plate  was  a  menu,  the  principal 
feature  of  which  was  a  delectable  sketch  by 
Oviatt,  portraying  a  Ninety-Six  dinner  in  the  early 
ages.  It  was  apparent  from  this  reproduction  of 
an  ancient  canvass  that  the  same  customs  held  at 
dinner  then  as  now — Peck  had  the  floor.  Copies 
of  the  sketch  were  mailed  to  all  members  of  the 
Class  who  did  not  come  just  to  show  them  what 
they  had  missed. 

At  the  close  of  the  dinner  Tom  Wells  rose  and 
spoke  briefly  of  Ward  Cheney,  whose  death  in 
his  country's  service  was  in  the  minds  of  every 
one.  Resolutions  were  adopted  and  a  toast  was 
drunk  in  silence. . .  .The  class  then  went  down- 
stairs, harmony  sprung  from  every  pore,  like- 
wise discord,  and  Peck  began  to  introduce 
speakers  two  and  three  at  a  time,  all  the  while 
continuing  his  own  extemporaneous  remarks. 
Baker  heard  his  name  mentioned  somewhere, 
stood  on  a  chair,  and  proceeded  to  spring  a  large 
line  of  strong  thoughts,  rich  diction  and  theo- 
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retical  elucidation.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
turn  off  the  faucet,  so  someone  telephoned  the 
City  Department  that  there  was  a  leak  and  the 
overflow  gradually  subsided.  Oviatt  was  put  up 
and  cheered  for  his  sketch,  Ball  told  of  his  trip 
from  Buffalo,  and  Father  Loughran  was  just 
getting  well  warmed  up  to  a  few  remarks  on 
things  in  general,  when  Paret  and  C.  Day 
attempted  to  render  an  original  duet.  This 
caused  some  disorder  until  the  nuisance  was 
abated,  after  which  the  Class  resolved  itself  into 
one  grand  harmonious  song  until  a  late  hour.  A 
telegram  was  received  from  the  sunny  south 
signed  ^*  Berry  and  Lusk,"  and  an  affectionate 
answer  immediately  despatched  ''charges  col- 
lect." Some  of  the  men  arose  at  their  usual 
hour  the  following  morning. 

**N0    IDLE    GARDEN    PARTY." 

In  1 90 1  Harry  Fisher  had  charge.  Of  the 
Committee  for  the  previous  year.  Day  and 
McKee  were  away  ill,  deForest  resembled  the 
insect  famed  for  its  elusiveness,  and  Eagle  was 
**  too  busy  "  to  do  any  work.  A  notice  appeared 
in  the  Weekly  that  a  dinner  would  be  held  on 
Saturday,  January  26th,  and  announced:  "This 
will  be  no  idle  Garden  Party  but  a  regular  Old 
Time  '96  Reunion,  full  of  enthusiasm,  wit  and 
song.  There  is  no  man  within  a  radius  of 
eighteen  parasangs  who  can  afford  to  miss  it," 
the  whole  calling  for  an  investment  of  but  two 
dollars.  To  quote  from  C.  Day's  verses  (to  the 
old  **  Son  of  a  Gambolier  "  chorus) : 

**  Again  we  all  are  seated  Vound 
The  festive  what's-his  name, 
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No  idle  garden  party  this, 
And  that's  just  why  we  came. 

No  idle  garden  party, 
Or  we  would  not  be  here 

With  gladsome  hearts,  prepared  to  get 
Outside  of  all  the  beer. 

Chorus. 

Then  here's  to,  here's  to,  here's  to,  here's  to,  here's  to  '96! 
Then  here's  to,  here's  to,  here's  to,  here's  to,  here's  to  '96! 

Forget  your  books,  your  business, 

Your  wives,  your  politics, 
Foiget  it,  oh  forget  ii,  for  the  sake  of  '96." 

This  time  the  record  for  attendance  was  again 
broken  and  seventy-five  men  sat  at  dinner  in  the 
same  two  rooms  of  the  old  club.  The  spirit  of 
song  was  rife,  and  after  all  the  old  songs  and 
Day's  new  one  had  been  worn  to  a  frazzle  the 
menu  was  repeatedly  sung  through  from  oysters 
to  coflfee  to  various  tunes  irrespective  of  fit. 
Then  a  new  and  pathetic  ballad  was  sprung 
which  conveyed  the  pleasing  information  that 

"You  may  strangle  sister  Mary 
If  you  find  it  necessary, 
But  do  not  drive  a  spike  in  Mother's  face." 

This  seemed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
occasion,  and  was  rendered  repeatedly  with  soul- 
stirring  pathos  and  harmony.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  feast  Fisher .  got  up  and  attempted  to 
remark  that  there  were  a  number  of  men  present 
who  had  the  dinner  and  their  money  also,  but  at 
that  moment  Loughran  was  moved  by  the  spirit 
of  his  ancestors  and  rose  to  address  the  assembled 
multitude.  In  fact,  he  began  to  speak  before  he 
rose.  Owing  to  his  stature,  no  one  seemed 
aware  that  he  had  arisen,  so  he  stood  on  a  chair 
and  then  on  the  table.  This  doing  no  good,  he 
walked  the  length  of  the  room  on  the  tops  of  the 
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tables  and  continued  his  oration  from  a  point 
where  he  thought  it  would  receive  the  most 
attention.  Some  one  then  started  Chace  as  a 
counter-irritant  and  **Tim  Toolan"  held  the 
floor.  No  dinner  or  meeting  of  the  Class  is 
complete  without  Chace  and  his  '*  Tim  Toolan." 
Downstairs  things  continued  at  a  warm  pace 
until  the  club  doors  were  closed  for  the  night 
and  Peck  was  left  in  a  corner  indulging  in 
remorse. 


••all  previous  affairs  to  the  bad. 

The  dinner  of  1902  was  looked  forward  to 
with  lively  anticipation.  The  Yale  Club  had 
moved  to  its  new  and  large  building  at  30  West 
Forty-fourth  Street,  there  were  dining  rooms  of 
all  sizes,  and  it  was  assured  that  the  dinner 
could  be  held  in  a  single  room  instead  of  being 
split  up  in  two  rooms  as  before.  Fisher  took 
charge  of  affairs  again  and  deserves  praise  for 
his  work.  A  notice  was  published  in  the  early 
part  of  January  to  the  effect  that  the  dinner 
would  be  held  on  Saturday  evening,  January  25th, 
1902.  The  per  capita  tax  was  raised  from  two 
dollars  to  three,  nobody  knew  why  and  nobody 
seemed  to  enquire.  A  week  before  the  date  set 
Bob  Loomis,  brother  of  Hort  Loomis,  was  taken 
seriously  ill  with  pneumonia  in  his  room  in  the 
Club  and  could  not  be  moved.  The  doctors 
thought  that  the  crisis  would  come  on  the  night 
set  for  the  dinner,  and  so,  knowing  that  it  was  an 
impossible  thing  for  Ninety-Six  to  be  quiet,  the 
dinner  was  postponed  to  Saturday  evening, 
March  8.  Loomis  got  well  and  the  dinner  came 
off  on  the  adjourned  date.     It  was  decided  to  offer 
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a  silver  loving  cup  to  the  man  who  came 
the  longest  distance  because  Vaill  needed  the 
cup.  Anyhow  one  was  offered.  The  Weekly  an- 
nouncement stated, — ''The  enthusiasm  of  this 
postponed  event  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  stored-up  energy.  Thb  new  songs  and 
the  long-distance  cup  have  not  spoiled  in  keep- 
ing, the  wines  (?)  have  improved  with  age,  and 
you  will  have  had  the  interest  on  your  money 
for  six  weeks.  The  price  includes  everything 
except  sea-going  hacks."  Some  of  the  men  who 
had  said  they  would  come  in  response  to  the  first 
announcement  were  unable  to  come  to  the  post- 
poned event — the  members  of  Ninety-Six  have  be- 
come men  of  affairs  and  matrimony,  and  engage- 
ments with  them  must  needs  be  made  long  in  ad- 
vance. Only  fifty-two  men  appeared,  aconsiderable 
decrease  from  the  previous  year.  Clarence  Day 
who  was  still  ill  and  in  the  South  was  not  for- 
gotten, nor  did  he  forget  the  dinner  for  he  sent 
three  songs,  all  in  his  best  vein,  and  the  class 
was,  as  usual,  sincerely  appreciative  of  his  self- 
sacrificing  devotion.  The  dinner  itself  was  better 
by  far  than  any  yet  served  to  the  Class.  The 
tables  were  set  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square. 
A  couple  of  men  got  seats  in  the  inside  and  re- 
ceived frequent  contributions  of  French  bread 
and  olive  pits,  the  bald  spot  on  Colton*s  head 
being  a  particularly  attractive  target.  Songs, 
as  usual,  kept  everybody  busy  during  the  meal. 
After  dinner  a  piano  was  moved  into  the  centre 
of  the  square  and  several  men  started  to  play  at 
the  same  time.  It  was  then  observed  that  Schuy- 
ler was  asleep  at  his  place  at  the  table,  and  as 
his  roast  was  still  untouched  before  him  it  was 
concluded  that  he  had  passed  away  at  about  that 
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stage  of  the  game.  He  was  awakened  with  but 
slight  difficulty,  but  the  waiters  refused  to  serve 
the  rest  of  his  dinner.  Gris  Smith  was  elected 
to  accompany  a  few  popular  songs  on  the  piano, 
but  remarkable  as  it  may  seem  he  waived  every- 
one into  silence  while  he  rendered  vocally,  with 
instrumental  accompaniment  by  himself,  the  pa- 
thetic and  sad  Wagnerian  opera  **  The  Deluge." 
The  audience  was  held  enthralled  while  he  re- 
counted in  lyric  strains  the  embarkation  of  Mr. 
Noah  in  his  famous  house-boat.  The  Ark;  the 
plaintive  pleadings  and  pathetic  protestations  of 
the  populace,  assembled  upon  the  dock,  expres- 
sing their  unanimous  desire  to  be  taken  aboard 
for  a  short  cruise  owing  to  the  fact  that  some- 
what of  a  storm  seemed  imminent,  the  precipita- 
tion of  moisture  having  even  then  begun.  Then 
followed  Mr.  Noah's  positive  yet  gentlemanly 
declination  to  accept  any  more  fares,  and  amid 
the  wails  of  an  angered  populace,  his  departure 
down  the  bay.  The  climax  of  the  lyric  was 
reached  when  the  masses,  realizing  that  all 
hope  of  going  abroad  by  that  boat  was  lost, 
changed  of  a  sudden  their  previously  expressed 
opinion  as  to  the  danger  of  the  meteorological 
disturbance  then  in  full  progress,  and  in  unison 
expressed  in  no  uncertain  terms  their  opinion 
that  the  matter  was  of  small  consequence  to 
them  anyhow.  This  performance  of  Mr.  Smith 
was  received  amid  loud  acclaim  and  he  rendered 
several  other  selections  with  almost  equally  good 
effect.  A  committee  was  then  appointed  by 
Chairman  Peck,  who  had  been  speaking  for  some 
time  to  himself,  to  go  through  the  form  of  hear- 
,  ing  the  claims  of  rival  aspirants  for  the  honor  of 
the  long-distance  cup.     Dave  Stuart  recounted 
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the  claims  of  a  man  who  had  endured  the  dan- 
gers of  a  trip  from  Brooklyn  and  said  that  danger 
should  make  up  for  distance.  Kingman  did  not 
want  South  Orange  forgotten,  and  spoke  elo- 
quently and  well  while  Knapp  and  Sheldon  held 
him  on  the  floor,  face  down.  The  committee 
then  announced  their  pre-arranged  decision  that 
Vaill  was  the  winner  of  the  cup.  But  it  couldn't 
be  found  for  some  time  as  Peck  had  it  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket  and  had  forgotten  where  he 
had  put  it.  Vaill  made  a  speech  of  appreciation 
of  his  own  efforts  in  coming  and  in  bribing  the 
committee,  while  Peck  three  times  emptied  the 
cup  full  of  raw  whiskey,  a  feat  which  may  be 
judged  by  a  glance  at  the  illustration  of  the  cup 
itself.  It  is  of  course  obvious  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  publish  an  illustration  of  Peck 
afterwards.  A  jolly  letter  was  then  read  from 
C.  Day,  a  telegram  sent  him,  a  few  songs  ren- 
dered, and  the  meeting  adjourned  until  1903. 

For  any  man  who  has  attended  one  of  these 
annual  dinners,  no  picture  need  be  drawn  of  the 
pleasure  and  profit  derived  from  them.  But 
there  are  some  who  have  lived  continually  in 
New  York  and  whose  persistent  absence  can  be 
explained  in  but  one  way.  We  wish  that  the 
views  expressed  in  the  last  stanza  of  the  Gam- 
bolier — new  version — covered  the  case,  but  we 
fear  that  they  are  far  too  charitable. 

**  Now  gentlemen  of  Ninety-six, 

Before  we  part,  we  might 
Fill  up  to  the  unlucky  ones 

Who  couldn*t  come  to-night. 
It  may  be  sickness — may  be  wives — 

It's  some  lugubrious  fix! 
So  let  us  toast  our  absent  friends 

Of  the  class  of  Ninety-six." 
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Let  every  Ninety-Six  man,  far  and  near,  do  his 
utmost  to  attend  these  annual  reunions.  He  will 
be  well  repaid  for  time  and  money  expended, 
not  only  by  the  pleasure  he  himself  enjoys,  but 
also  by  that  which  he  gives  to  others,  and  most 
of  all  he  will  be  helping  to  keep  Ninety-Six  to- 
gether as  a  class  most  loyal  to  itself  and  to  Yale. 

*    *     * 

No  list  is  obtainable  of  the  men  present  in 
1898,  1899,  or  1901.  It  is  intended  to  keep  an 
accurate  record  of  attendance  at  all  future  din- 
ners. For  the  other  two  years,  the  following 
lists,  probably  incomplete,  are  on  file : 

Dinner  of  1900:  B.  Adams,  M.  C.  Adams, 
H.  D.  Baker,  Ball,  Beatty,  Brinsmade,  Beard, 
Carleton,  Chace,  Chapman,  Colgate,  Coltoa, 
Conklin,  Corbitt,  Curtiss,  A.  S.  Davis,  C.  Day, 
deForest,  Eagle,  Field,  Fisher,  Foote,  Frank, 
Goodman,  Greene,  Griggs,  E.  B.  Hamlin,  Hatch, 
Havens,  Hawes,  G.  C.  HoUister,  Hunt,  Jackson, 
Johnston,  Jordan,  Kip,  Loomis,  Loughran, 
Lovell,  McKee,  McLanahan,  H.  W.  Mathews, 
Oviatt,  Paret,  P.  C.  Peck,  Perkins,  Porter,  Pratt, 
Richmond,  Robbins,  Rockwell,  Root,  Scudder, 
Griswold  Smith,  Spellman,  T.  S,  Strong,  Stuart, 
S.  Thome,  Jr.,  S.  B.  Thorne,  Trudeau,  Vaill, 
T.  B.  Wells,  Whitaker,  W.  F.  Wood,  Woodhull, 
Young,  Sears,  Seney,  R.  H.  Williams,  C.  H. 
Woodruff,  Jr. 

Dinner  of  1902:  Auchincloss,  Beard,  Berry, 
Birely,  Brinsmade,  H.  S.  Brown,  Colgate,  Coon- 
ley,  Conklin,  Curtiss,  deForest,  deSibour,  Eagle, 
Field,  Fisher,  Fowler,  Frank,  Gaylord,  J.  M. 
Gaines,  Gilbert,  Griggs,  Hatch,  G.  C.  HoUister, 
E.  B.  Hamlin,  Jackson,  Johnston,  Lovell,  Net- 
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tleton,  Nicholson,  Paret,  P.  C.  Peck,  W.  P. 
Robbins,  Richmond,  Root,  Schuyler,  Scudder, 
Sheldon,  Winthrop  Smith,  Griswold  Smith,  Stal- 
ter,  T.  S.  Strong,  Stuart,  Trudeau,  Wad  hams, 
Wood,  Woodhull,  T.  B.  Wells. 


Part   III 


THE  NINETY-SIX  MEMORIAL  GATEWAY 

GERARD  MERRICK  IVES 
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THE  NINETY-SIX 

MEMORIAL  GATEWAY 

By  Samusl  Thorne,  Jr. 

THE  Ninety-Six  Gateway  erected  in  mem- 
ory of  Gerard  M.  Ives  and  Ward  Cheney 
stands  upon  the  old  Campus  between 
Welch  and  Osborn  Halls.  Ground  was 
broken  early  last  September  and  the  work  com- 
pleted shortly  before  Bicentennial. 

After  the  first  sad  news  came  that  Gerry  Ives, 
had  lost  his  life  during  the  summer  campaign  in 
the  Spanish  War,  a  meeting  of  the  Class  was  held 
in  New  York  City  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
provide  a  suitable  memorial  at  Yale.  The  com- 
mittee then  consisted  of  H.  J.  Fisher,  W.  P. 
Paret,  T.  S.  Kingman  and  M.  D.  McKee.  In 
1900,  when  Ward  Cheney  was  killed  while  fight- 
ing in  the  Philippines,  it  was  decided  that  the 
memorial  should  include  his  name.  Dunn  McKee 
left  for  the  West  in  the  late  spring  of  that  year 
and  at  his  request  Samuel  Thorne,  Jr.,  took  his 
place  upon  the  committee. 

The  form  of  memorial  at  first  considered  was  a 
stained  glass  window  but  later  this  was  abandoned 
for  a  gateway. 

The  committee  felt  the  responsibility  of  decid- 
ing upon  an  architect  and  gave  the  matter  much 
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thought  and  discussion.  After  advising  with 
certain  representative  members  of  the  profession 
and  inspecting  plans  submitted,  it  was  finally  de- 
cided to  accept  the  design  of  Mr.  H.  Davis  Ives 
of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Ives  not  only  rendered 
his  services  gratuitously,  but  also  personally 
supervised  the  erection  of  the  arch,  which  neces- 
sitated frequent  trips  by  him  to  New  Haven. 
As  Gerry's  brother  and  as  one  who  for  the 
last  ten  years  had  been  connected  with  the  well 
known  firm  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  Mr.  Ives 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  undertake  the  work.  At 
the  request  of  the  committee,  Henri  de  Sibour, 
now  associated  with  Mr.  Bruce  Price  of  New 
York  City,  aided  with  certain  suggestions.  The 
design  decided  upon  was  submitted  to  the  cor- 
poration and,  upon  being  approved,  the  contracts 
were  let. 

Although  the  Class  was  scattered,  the  response 
to  circulars  and  letters  was  very  good.  In  all, 
replies  were  received  from  about  two  hundred 
men  either  members  of,  or  at  one  time  connected 
with,  Ninety-Six.  The  good  wishes  which  came 
with  the  gifts  showed  the  sincere  feelings  of  the 
givers.  In  only  two  instances  were  the  replies 
not  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  work. 

The  cost  of  the  Gateway  was  three  thousand 
and  twenty  dollars.  Four  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  dollars  of  this,  representing  the  surplus 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Triennial  Com- 
mittee, was  given  by  a  unanimous  vote  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  class  held  at  the  Yale  Club, 
New  York  City,  in  January,  1901. 

The  following  account  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Gateway  appeared  in  the  Bicentennial  number  of 
the  A/umni  Weekly ^  published  in  January,  190a: 
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"GATEWAY   DEDICATED. 


*'PRESBNTATION  OF  IVXS-CHBNSY  MEMORIAL 
THB  president's  ACCSPTANCS. 

'*  At  half -past  nine  Monday  morning,  October 
21,  the  second  day  of  the  celebration,  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Ninety-Six  Memorial  Gateway, 
situated  between  Welch  and  Osborn  Halls,  took 
place.  There  were  several  hundred  graduates, 
including  many  members  of  Ninety-Six,  packed 
closely  about  the  Gate,  with  bared  heads,  when 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell  formally  opened  the 
exercises.  After  briefly  stating  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting,  he  introduced  Harry  J.  Fisher,  who 
represented  the  Class  of  Ninety-Six.  Mr.  Fisher 
formally  presented  the  Gate  to  the  University  as  a 
memorial  to  the  two  members  of  Ninety-Six — 
Gerard  Merrick  Ives  and  Ward  Cheney — who 
died  in  the  service  of  their  country.  These  were 
his  words: 

**MR.    fisher's    presentation. 

**  *  President  Hadley  and  Yale  Men :  I  am  here 
as  a  representative  of  the  Class  of  Ninety-Six,  to 
present  to  you  this  Gate.  In  its  stone  and  iron 
it  typifies  the  rugged  manliness  of  those  to  whose 
lasting  memory  it  has  been  erected.  That  is  our 
wish.  To  you  who  are  now  gathered  beneath 
these  elms,  and  to  those  Yale  men  who  shall 
follow  after  us,  we  wish  this  memorial  to  stand 
first  of  all  for  the  manhood  and  courage  of  Yale. 
In  the  evening  shadows  the  softer  lights  may 
steal  forth  and  enfold  it,  but  through  the  day- 
light hours  of  toil  and  accomplishment,  let  the 
sun  shine  down  upon  it,  and  bring  out  each  line 
of  strength,  that  every  Yale  man  may  be  imbued 
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with  that  dauntless  spirit  which  inspired  these 
two  sons  of  Yale  in  their  lives  and  in  their  deaths. 

*  *  *  We  do  not  wish  you  to  merely  stand  before 
this  memorial  and  gaze  upon  it  as  a  monument. 
We  want  every  one  of  you,  whether  graduate  at 
Commencement  time  or  undergraduate  in  term 
time,  to  come  to  it  and  to  sit  upon  its  benches, 
just  as  we  of  Ninety-Six  shall  come  to  it  during 
the  advancing  years,  and  in  the  coming  keep 
always  alive  in  our  hearts  the  spirit  of  these  two 
who  did  their  work  and  held  their  peace,  and 
had  no  fear  to  die.  That  is  the  lesson  these  two 
careers  are  singularly  fitted  to  teach  us.  To  the 
one  came  the  keenest  disappointment  which  can 
come  to  a  soldier — the  disappointment  of  staying 
behind — and  after  that,  the  toil,  the  drudgery, 
and  the  sickness,  all  bravely  borne.  To  the 
other  it  was  given  to  meet  death  with  that 
steadfast  courage,  which  alone  avails  to  men 
who  die  in  the  long  quiet  after  the  battle.  It  is 
no  new  service  these  two  have  given  to  Yale. 
Looking  back  to-day  to  the  heritage  of  two 
centuries,  these  names  are  but  added  to  the  roll 
of  those  who  have  served  Yale,  because  they 
have  served  their  country. 

**  *The  stone  and  iron  of  this  Gate  will  keep 
alive  the  names  of  these  two  men.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  men  of  Yale  will,  in  their  own 
lives,  perpetuate  their  manhood  and  courage.' 

**  PRESIDENT    HADLEY'S   ACCEPTANCE    OF   THE 

MEMORIAL. 

**  President  Hadley  received  the  gift  for  the 
University  and  spoke  as  follows : 

'  * '  Of  all  the  memorials  which  are  offered  to  a 
university  by  the  gratitude  of  her  sons,  there 
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are  none  which  serve  so  closely  and  fully  the 
purposes  of  her  life  as  these  monuments  which 
commemorate  her  dead  heroes.  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  teaching  of  a  place  like  Yale 
is  found  in  her  lessons  of  public  spirit  and  devo- 
tion to  high  ideals  which  it  gives.  These  things 
can,  in  some  measure,  be  learned  in  books  of 
poetry  and  history.  They  can,  in  some  measure, 
be  learned  from  the  daily  life  of  the  College  and 
most  the  ideals  which  it  inculcates.  But  they  are 
most  solemnly  and  vividly  brought  home  by  visible 
signs,  such  as.  this  Gateway  furnishes,  that  the 
spirit  of  ancient  heroism  is  not  dead,  and  that 
the  highest  lessons  of  College  life  are  not  lost. 

**  *It  seems  as  if  the  bravest  and  best  in  your 
Class,  as  well  as  in  others,  had  been  sacrificed 
to  the  cruel  exigencies  of  war.  But  they  are  not 
sacrificed.  It  is  through  their  death  that  their 
spirit  remains  immortal. 

** '  That  rivers  flow  into  the  sea 

Is  loss  and  waste,  the  foolish  say; 
Nor  know  that  back  they  And  their  way 
Unseen,  from  whence  they  wont  to  be. 

'* '  Showers  fall  upon  the  earth,  springs  flow; 
The  river  runneth  close  at  hand; 
Brave  men  are  born  into  the  land 
And  whence  the  foolish  do  not  know.* 

"  *It  is  through  men  like  these  whom  we  have 
loved,  and  whom  we  here  commemorate  that  the 
life  of  the  Republic  is  kept  alive.  As  we  have 
learned  lessons  of  heroism  from  the  men  who 
went  forth  to  die  in  the  Civil  War,  so  will  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  learn  the 
same  lesson  from  the  heroes  who  have  a  little 
while  lived  with  us  and  then  entered  into  an 
immortality  of  glory.*  " 
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The  Gateway,  which  is  built  of  brown  stone 
and  wrought  iron,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  that 
Yale  possesses.  On  the  Campus  side  of  each  of 
the  big  stone  gate  posts  a  bronze  tablet  is  set. 

The  one  on  the   left   bears  this  inscription: 

**To  Gerard  Ives,  Private,  K  Troop, 
First  U.  S.  V.  Cavalry.  Died  in 
the  service,  N.  Y.,  August  9th, 
MDCCCXCVIII.  Erected  by  the 
Class  of  1896." 

On   the  right  hand   tablet  are  these  words: 

**To  Ward  Cheney,  First  Lieutenant 
Fourth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.  Died  of 
wounds  Received  in  Action,  Imus, 
Luzon,  P.  I.,  January  7,  MDCCCC. 
Erected  by  the  Class  of  1896.'' 
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By  Tom  Sidney  Kingman. 

GERARD  MERRICK  IVES  was  byrn  at 
Rome,  Italy,  February  19,  1872.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  distinguished  sculptor 
Chauncey  Bradley  Ives  and  Maria  Louisa 
Davis  Ives.  Among  the  father's  notable  works 
in  this  country  are  the  familiar  statues  of  General 
Sherman  and  Jonathan  Trumbull  at  the  Capitol 
in  Washington,  and  statues  of  the  same  subjects 
in  the  State  House  in  Hartford. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Ives  went  to  Italy  to  study  art  in 
1844,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Florence. 
He  went  to  Rome  in  185 1  and  there  remained 
till  his  death  in  1894. 

Hence  it  was  in  Rome  that  Gerard  Ives  passed 
his  early  boyhood.  He  attended  the  Roman 
public  schools,  passing  from  the  elementary 
classes  of  the  Roman  College  into  the  Federico 
Cesi  or  Technical  School,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated before  coming  to  America,  in  September, 
1889,  to  enter  the  Class  of  '93  in  the  Lawrence- 
ville  School  and  there  prepare  for  Yale  College. 
At  Lawrence ville,  he  was  actively  interested 
in  athletics,  played  on  the  lacrosse  team  and  was 
a  substitute  on  the  school  eleven.  He  completed 
two  years  of  the  Lawrenceville  course  in  one, 
and  graduating  from  the  school  in  the  spring  of 
*92,  entered  our  Class  at  Yale. 
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In  his  early  childhood,  Gerard  was  romantically 
enthusiastic  over  things  military.  To  enter  West 
Point  was  his  one  ambition.  But  the  opposition 
of  his  family  to  his  taking  this  course,  his  age, 
and  his  lack  of  preparation  for  the  West  Point 
entrance  examinations  owing  to  his  slight  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language,  American  Geog- 
raphy and  History,  finally  caused  him  to  adopt 
other  plans  upon  his  coming  to  America. 

These  early  tendencies  again  asserted  them- 
selves at  the  time  when  international  relations 
between  this  country  and  Spain  became  more  and 
more  strained  and  war  became  inevitable. 

Gerard  left  no  stone  unturned  in  his  efforts  to 
enter  active  service.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  3rd  Troop,  Squadron  A,  of  New  York, 
on  May  loth,  1898,  and  when  it  became  improba- 
ble that  he  would  reach  the  front  through  that 
organization,  he  made  other  attempts  elsewhere. 
One  of  these  is  evidenced  by  a  letter  found 
among  his  papers,  written  by  Samuel  L.  Quimby, 
'96s,  to  Harley  Parkhurst,  from  which  I  quote: 
**  Gerard  Ives,  who  will  send  you  this,  is  anxious 
to  join  the  Yale  Battery.  You  can  travel  a 
thousand  miles  in  New  York  and  not  find  abetter 
man.  '* 

Then  came  the  news  of  the  organization,  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  the  regiment  of  volunteer 
cavalry  afterwards  known  as  the  Rough  Riders. 
Gerard's  enlistment  as  a  trooper  in  this  regiment 
was  assured  by  friends  already  enlisted,  and 
he  hastily  departed  from  New  York  to  join  the 
regiment  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  on  June  7th,  1898. 
Two  days  later  he  telegraphed  the  following 
message  to  his  family :  **  Enlisted — ^Well — Don't 
expect  a  letter  too  soon. " 
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Gerard's  mother  and  sister  have  graciously  per- 
mitted the  quotation  in  the  Sexennial  Record  of 
our  class  of  the  following  passages  from  letters 
received  by  them  from  him  at  Tampa.  No  better 
account  of  his  life  in  camp  can  be  given  than 
that  thus  set  forth  in  his  own  words : 

Tampa,  June  9th.  ^'I  am  really  a  Rough 
Rider. ..  .Half  the  regiment  is  already  on  the 
troop  ships  ready  to  leave,  presumably  for  Cuba. 
. . .  .Found  Tailer  [J.  B.  Tailer  '96],  who  intro- 
duced me  to  Roosevelt.  Teddy  is  very  ugly, 
but  very  nice,  and  administered  the  oath  himself 
to  me  as  soon  as  I  had  passed  my  physical 
examination ....  I  have  been  chasing  around 
trying  to  get  a  uniform  and  a  rifle,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  go  into  the  first  expedition ....  They  are 
very  hard  to  get,   Tampa  seems  to  be  out  of 

everything In  case  we  are  ordered  to  Cuba 

please  try  not  to  be  worried.  You  know  how 
lucky  I  am  and  I'll  promise  to  take  good  care  of 

myself 1  am  feeling  as  fit  as  a  fiddle. . .  .AH 

the  men  are  looking  well. " 

June  lo.  **It  is  very  warm  and  I  look  and 
feel  like  Egeria  dissolving  into  water,  but  the 
heat  is  not  a  depressing  or  debilitating  one.  I 
have  been  chasing  around  all  day  trying  to  get 
equipments.     A  gun  is  the  principal  thing  I  want 

and  it  seems  impossible  to  get  one.     B is 

pulling  wires  with  a  General  to  get  us  guns  soon. 
Of  course  we  will  get  them  eventually,  but 
unless  we  get  them  soon  we  shan't  be  able  to  go 
on  the  present  expedition.  So  you  can  imagine 
if  we  are  anxious.  I  am  still  at  the  hotel,  as  I 
haven't  been  assigned  to  a  troop  yet,  and  I  am 
not  at  all  sorry  I  assure  you  to  be  able  to  spend 
another  [night]  in  a  decent  bed,  get  a  bath  and 
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good  food.  Went  on  board  the  Yucatan  this 
afternoon,  our  regiment's  troop  ship.  The 
accommodations  are  not  luxurious,  in  fact  the 
camp  of  those  infantry  regiments  which  were  so 
disgusting  to  me  at  Hempstead,  would  be  sweet 
alongside  of  them.  But  down  here,  with  hope 
of  being  able  to  do  something  and  with  some 
nice  fellows  to  go  with,  it  doesn't  seem  nearly  as 
bad ....  Tampa  is  a  decidedly  unattractive  place. 
The  climate  must  be  good  though. ..  .Only  a 
few  officers  have  got  their  summer  uniforms  yet, 
but  those  that  have  look  very  well.'* 

June  nth.  "Address  Trooper  G.  M.  Ives, 
Troop  K....I  begin  living  at  camp  to-night. 
Haven't  got  a  carbine  yet." 

June  15th.  **  I  finished  the  first  decent  meal 
I  had  this  week,  and  am  perfectly  gorged.  I 
got  my  first  leave  this  afternoon  for  a  few  hours 
and  have  been  making  hay  while  the  sun  shone, 
which  it  does  with  great  persistency.  Also  had 
a  shave  and  bath  and  felt  a  little  like  a  human 
being ....  The  food  is  not  appetizing,  but  there 
is  a  canteen  in  the  camp  now  where  you  can  get 
good  milk  and  that  means  a  good  deal ....  I'm 
sorry  I  have  to  write  such  egoistical  letters,  all 
about  myself,  but  I'm  an  interesting  specimen  to 
you  anyhow,  am  I  not,  and  time  is  limited.  I'll 
try  to  find  a  place  to  have  my  tintype  taken 
'  so  you  can  see  what  a  terrible  looking  scoundrel 
your  son  is.  Good-night,  must  be  going  back 
now — Don't  you  feel  sorry  for  me — got  to  walk 
in  the  dark  all  alone." 

June  aist.  *' Having  been  in  camp  all  this 
week  there  isn't  much  to-day.  We  have  been 
doing  the  usual  routine  work,  pretty  steadily  all 
day   long,  with  very  little  time  indeed   to  our- 
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selves,  and  very  little  excitement  except  when 
rumors  of  starting  begin  to  go  about.  We  may 
go  any  day  now,  and  we  may  not  go  for  two 
weeks.  We  have  received  marching  orders. 
I  suppose  you  have  seen  in  the  papers  that  our 
regiment  has  done  pretty  well  in  the  little  it  had 

to   do Every   one   is  very   keen  to  get  out 

of  here  and  be  doing,  as  they  are  afraid  every- 
thing will  be  over  by  the  time  we  get  there.  The 
latest  rumor  to-day  is  that  we  go  on  board  the 
transports  to-morrow,  but  I  don't  believe  there  is 
the  slightest  chance  of  it.  The  twelve  men  of  our 
troop  who  are  left  are  going  to  draw  their  equip- 
ments this  afternoon,  which  looks  hopeful....! 
am  taking  most  excellent  care  of  myself  and  am 
feeling  splendid.  Exceptionally  so,  as  most  of 
the  other  recruits  have  been  knocked  out  by 
something  or  other.*' 

June  23rd.  **I  am  going  to  try  and  answer 
your  letter  if  these  unspeakable  flies  will  let 
me ....  That  stampede  of  300  horses  you  read 
about  was  a  stampede  of  ninety  K  Troop  horses, 
I  think.  It  was  bully  fun  trying  to  round  them 
up,  that  is  gather  them  in,  but  the  place  where 
they  were  grazing  was  too  small  and  you  could 
not  get  them  running  in  a  circle.  I  can't  write 
any  more  just  now.  I  have  been  up  since  two 
o'clock  last  night,  when  I  was  called  for  horse 
guard,  and  feel  too  stupid  to  write.  My  health 
is  excellent  so  you  need  not  any  of  you  bother 
about  that. . .  .The  only  thing  I  really  would  like 
you  to  send  me  is  a  pound  or  two  of  tea.  That 
would  be  easy  to  make  and  the  coffee  is  undrink- 
able." 

June  30th.  '*!  see  that  you  are  leaving  for 
Gloucester  on  Saturday.     I  shouldn't  mind  spend- 
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ing  September  there  myself.  If  we  could  only 
get  ordered  off.  We  are  all  crazy  to  think  that 
two-thirds  of  the  regiment  are  down  there,  where 
the  fun  has  already  begun,  and  we  haven't  begun 
to  go  yet.  I  suppose  we  shall  get  off  in  two 
weeks  at  the  latest,  but  all  the  fun  may  be  over 
by  that  time.  However,  I  think  we  shall  get 
off  sooner  than  that. . .  .If  Miss  D.  likes  to  reform 
characters,  she  had  better  try  this  regiment.  We 
have  quite  a  few  murderers  and  horse  thieves,  and 
as  for  other  vices  they  are  not  worth  speaking 
about.  We  are  not  *  East  of  Suez '  but  *  there 
ain't  no  ten  commandments  and  a  man  can  get  a 
thirst.'" 

July  5th.  **  E.  [Miss  Elizabeth  Ives]  was  much 
exercised  over  the  news  from  Santiago,  the  fake 
report  I  imagine  of  enormous  losses.  We  got 
the  news  here  that  only  ten  men  of  this  regiment 
were  left  fit  for  duty  after  the  battle,  that  they 
had  all  been  blown  up  by  a  mine.     Instead  of 

that  our  losses  were  slight It's  too  bad  they 

should  have  taken  Santiago  without  the  rest  of 
us The  reports  about  our  leaving  and  conse- 
quent disappointments  are  not  heartbreaking, 
but  they  are  very  irritating  and  disheartening. 
Twice  has  it  been  announced  that  we  were  to 
leave.  Sunday  night  we  were  told  to  be  ready 
to  leave  here  next  day,  the  fourth.  The  saddles 
were  all  packed,  trains  of  cars  were  stopped 
opposite  the  camp,  and  then  came  news  of  Santi- 
ago and  the  order  was  countermanded.  And 
now  we  are  still  guessing.  The  men  were  wild 
with  delight  when  the  announcement  of  the 
departure  was  made,  and  the  camp  resounded 
with  shrill  war-whoops.  I  won't  give  even  a 
feeble   cheer   next  time   until   the   transport  is 
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beyond  the  reach  of  telegraphic  communication. 
We  were  to  go  to  Savannah  by  train,  about 
fifteen  hours  from  here,  and  there  take  the 
transport.     That  is  a  better  harbor  and  will  hold 

bigger  draught  boats I  told   £.   her  parcel 

had  finally  come  and  how  much  it  was  appreci- 
ated. I  don't  get  time  to  make  tea  for  my  meals, 

but  it  tastes  awfully  good  in  between I  shall 

have  to  stop  for  the  present,  as  a  new  string  of 
horses  has  just  come  in  to  take  the  place  of  the 
sick  ones,  and  I  must  go  and  get  me  one.  The 
horses  have  suffered  a  great  deal,  being  picketed 
out  in  the  broiling  sun  all  day  with  no  protection, 
and  almost  all  have  had  distemper.  So  long,  for 
the  present,  though  I  don't  like  to  stop.  This  is 
about  the  only  place  where  I've  been  where  I 
like  letter-writing." 

July  6th.  **This  afternoon  it  is  overcast, 
which  makes  it  cool  and  comfortable.  We  have 
raised  our  tent  at  the  side,  which  lets  in  more 
air,  and  we  have  been  able  to  swing  our  ham- 
mocks  Most  of  the  nice  fellows  who  are  left 

are  in  C  Troop,  several  Yale  and  Harvard  men. 
This  hammock,  though  hung  pretty  short,  is  a 
great  luxury.  All  the  soldiers  have  them  for 
use  in  Cuba.  Our  tent  is  just  the  fly  of  a  big 
tent.  When  we  three  first  joined  they  didn't 
have  any  dog-tent  for  us,  and  they  gave  us  this 
temporarily.  We  have  been  allowed  to  keep  it 
till  we  go  away.  As  the  tent  only  consists  of  a 
top  it  rains  in  the  sides,  but  that  doesn't  hurt." 

July  20th.  "  The  allowance  of  clothes  is  rather 
limited,  for  instance  they  only  allow  you  one 
flannel  shirt.  If  you  should  happen  to  want  to 
wash  that,  you  have  to  go  without  for  the  time 
being.     Most  of    the  Western   men,    however, 
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though  they  wash  their  underclothes  never  wash 
their  shirts.  They  say  it  spoils  them,  so  they 
brush  them  with  a  horse  brush.  To-day  is  the 
first  nice  day  we  have  had  for  some  time.  It 
isn't  raining,  and  the  air  in  the  shade  of  the  tent, 
sitting  in  a  hammock,  is  fresh  and  nice.  Of 
course  it  is  quite  early  yet,  nine  o'clock.  Also  a 
great  many  of  the  flies  have  given  up  their  little 
souls.  We  have  had  some  new  tents,  quite  nice 
and  comfortable.  My  tentmate  is  a  Harvard  Law 
School  man  called  Campbell,  a  very  nice  fellow 
who  takes  a  bath  every  day.  We  went  and 
had  dinner  at  Tampa  Bay  Hotel,  tea  rather, 
and  then  sat  on  the  verandah  and  listened  to  a 
military  band  and  had  a  very  good  time.  This 
morning  I   had   my  first  lesson   in   throwing  a 

lariat  from  one   of   the   cow-punchers Now 

that  Santiago  has  fallen  there  is  no  hope  of  our 
going  to  Cuba.  I  suppose  we  shall  stay  here 
until  peace  is  declared.  We  are  going  to  move 
camp  to  some  healthier  spot  near  here,  Tampa 
Heights  or  down  by  the  shore,  as  the  ground 
here  gets  water-logged. " 

July  23d.  [The  last  letter  received.]  "We 
have  been  so  busy  the  last  few  days  that  I 
haven't  had  the  time  or  the  energy  in  my  spare 
time  to  write.  I  am  writing  this  letter  in  a  most 
pleasant  place  under  some  trees  on  the  shore  of 
the  bay.  There  is  quite  a  nice  young  breeze 
blowing,  I'm  smoking  a  pretty  good  cigar,  and 
•lastly  I'm  writing  to  you — is  not  that  enough  to 
make  any  young  man  happy  ?  There  is  just  the 
gentlest  kind  of  a  swish  on  the  shore.  We 
moved  camp  about  four  days  ago  to  a  place 
about  four  hundred  yards  from  here,  and  it 
isn't  necessary  to  have  a  permit  to  come  down 
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to  the  shore.  This  new  place  is  somewhat 
shadier  and  a  good  deal  healthier,  a  fact  which 
is  borne  out  by  the  way  mosquitoes  flourish. 
They  are  awful.  Miss  D's  mosquito  bar  is  all 
right,  but  unluckily  it  doesn't  cover  my  legs, 
and  a  blanket  is  so  hot  I  usually  kick  it  off 
when  I'm  asleep ....  I  had  my  last  meal  at  the 
hotel  last  night,  as  it  closes  to-day.     Campbell 

and  I  went  in I  believe  we  are  to  move  to 

Fernandina  some  time  next  week,  where  we  shall 

probably  spend  the  summer We  are  to  have 

some  new  uniforms,  much  better  than  the  ones 
we  are  wearing  now,  which  are  really  only  stable 
clothes. ..  .Didn't  get  time  to  finish  this  after- 
noon as  I  have  been  rushing  around  getting  a 
man  who  is  threatened  with  typhoid  to  New 
York.  [This  man  was  William  Tudor,  Jr.]  The 
health  of  the  regiment  has  increased  greatly 
since  the  change  of  camp.  I  am  in  fine 
condition." 

Gerard's  letters  are  characteristically  free 
from  criticism  and  complaint  and  give  no  inti- 
mation of  the  causes  of  his  last  illness  and 
death.  The  daily  tasks  of  those  who  remained 
at  Tampa  after  the  departure  of  the  unmounted 
troopers  proved  too  great  a  burden,  even  for 
those  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  labor, 
privation  and  exposure.  The  work  of  groom- 
ing, feeding,  watering  and  otherwise  caring  for 
the  horses  of  the  regiment  devolved  upon  those 
troopers  who  remained  at  Tampa.  Real  or 
feigned  sickness  depleted  the  ranks  until  Gerard 
was  one  of  five  men  caring  for  ninety  horses. 
The  heavy  rains  of  the  season  flooded  the  camp 
and  rendered  the  quarters  unsanitary  and  unin- 
habitable.    Many  of  the   men,    accustomed   to 
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the  luxuries  of  life,  derived  little  nourishment 
from  the  rations  which  army  regulations  provide. 

Gerard's  stalwart  frame  at  last  failed  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  his  indomitable  courage. 
Anxious  friends  prevailed  upon  him  to  obtain 
sick  leave,  to  secure  accommodations  in  the 
town  of  Tampa  and  to  summon  a  local  physician. 
Though  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  were  pro- 
nounced, he  seemed  sufficiently  strong  to  travel 
North  alone. 

He  left  Tampa  on  August  4,  1898,  reached 
his  home  in  New  York  City  on  August  6th,  and 
died  on  August  9th. 

His  friends  will  never  forget  their  association 
with  him.  His  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
music,  art  and  letters,  and  his  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  day,  made  him  the  most  delightful 
of  companions.  His  sturdy  manliness,  his  chiv- 
alrous regard  for  women,  and  his  great  fondness 
for  children,  won  the  affection  of  all  who  knew 
him.     His  deeds  proclaim  his  love  of  country. 

Gerard  Ives  has  passed  away,  but  fond  mem- 
ories of  him  will  be  ever  ours. 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  received  by 
the  Class  Secretary: 

**  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia, 

**  March  23rd,  1900. 

**To  the  Ninety-six  Class  Committee  of  Yale 
College : 
'*  Gentlemen:  I  am  prompted  to  write  this  in 
sympathy  with  and  in  commemoration  of  the 
loss  of  one  of  your  classmates  in  our  late  war. 
I  speak  of  Gerard  Ives   of  the  Rough  Riders, 
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who  saw  his  short-lived  hope  of  serving  at  the 
front  frustrated  for  lack  of  equipments,  a  lack 
which  many  of  us  then  felt  sorely.  Even  now  I 
speak  with  difficulty  of  a  period  fraught  with 
such  bitter  disappointment. 

**Ives  joined  Roosevelt's  regiment  in  Tampa, 
on  the  eve  of  its  departure  for  Cuba,  and  was 
assigned  to  Troop  K,  the  detachment  of  which 
had  been  left  in  my  charge.  It  is  fitting  that  he 
receive  in  death  some  recognition  from  a  com- 
rade for  whom  he  ever  showed  the  greatest  kind- 
ness and  consideration. 

''Among  the  many  trials  which  attended  the 
attempts  to  instil  some  sense  of  order  into  un- 
ruly men;  to  get  the  most  distasteful  and  un- 
palatable kind  of  work  done,  that  is,  the  care  of 
the  picket  line,  by  men,  none  of  whom  were  in 
good  health,  and  more  than  one-half  of  whom 
were  always  on  the  sick  list ;  it  was  more  than 
relief  to  feel  that  I  could  always  turn  to  Ives  as 
one  who  appreciated  the  difficulties,  and  who 
would  do  his  best  to  ease  them.  When  illness 
compelled  me  to  leave  camp,  it  was  to  Ives  I 
turned  for  aid  and  support,  and,  though  my 
burdens  had  then  devolved  on  him,  right  readily 
did  he  render  them.  During  the  week  spent  in 
the  town  of  Tampa,  he  paid  me  many  visits, 
and  did  the  commissions  which  a  sick  man  will 
impose,  with  cheerful  readiness.  I  little  thought 
when  he  helped  to  carry  me  on  to  the  train 
bound  Northward,  that  the  parting  would  be  our 
last  through  his  death.  Two  weeks  later  the 
most  stalwart  man  in  Troop  K  has  ceased  to  be. 
It  is  a  noble  end.  God  rest  his  soul. 
**  Very  sincerely, 

**  William  Tudor,  Jr., 

**  Harvard,  '96." 


Ward  Cheney 


WARD   CHENEY 

By  Gborgb  Henry  Nkttleton. 

IN  the  early  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  ninth 
of  January,  1900,  was  held  the  simplest, 
yet  to  some  the  most  impressive  ^gathering 
ever  known  in  Dwight  Hall.  From  the 
Philippines  had  come  first  rumor,  and  then,  that 
Monday,  awful  certainty  of  the  death  of  Ward 
Cheney.  The  meeting  had  been  called  at  but  a  few 
hours'  notice,  yet  every  Ninety-Six  man  in  New 
Haven  who  had  been  reached  was  present.  Some 
one  read  the  then  meagre  newspaper  despatches 
— another,  an  editorial  touchingly  phrased — the 
simplest  possible  resolutions  were  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  each  man.  But  no  spoken  word  bore 
such  full  tribute  to  Ward  Cheney  as  the  hush 
that  hung  over  the  '96  room  when  all  had  been 
said,  and  yet  none  stirred  away. 

Ward  Cheney  is  the  highest  type  of  Yale  man- 
hood— is,  not  wasy  for  his  early  death  has  not 
marked  him  as  of  the  past,  but  has  crystallized 
his  character  into  an  inspiring  ideal  for  to-day 
and  for  to-morrow.  The  loss  of  Ward  Cheney 
struck  deep  into  the  heart  of  all  his  classmates. 
But  the  personal  loss  of  Ninety-Six  lessens  in  the 
thought  of  the  general  gain  to  the  broader  Yale 
world  in  the  realization,  such  as  perhaps  death 
alone  gives,  of  a  fixed  ideal  of  the  best  Yale  man- 
hood. 

343 
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The  resolutions  mentioned  were  as  follows. 

Whereas^  It  has  pleased  God  to  take  from  as  one  of  oar 
best-beloved  classmates,  Ward  Cheney,  who  had  sin^larly 
endeared  himself  to  every  one  in  the  Class  by  his  sincere, 
mod^t,  and  manly  life, 

Resolved^  That  we,  his  classmates  present  in  New  Haven, 
express  our  sense  of  deep  personal  loss  in  his  death,  our 
pride  in  his  sterling  character,  and  soldierly  manhood,  and 
our  heartfelt  S3rmpathy  for  his  family  in  their  bereavement. 

George  H.  Nettleton, 
HoLLON  A.  Farr, 
W.  W.  Chandler, 

CotnmitUe, 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  reply  received 
from  Ward's  father : 

**  South  Manchester,  Ct, 
"January  nth,  1900. 
Mr.  George  Henry  Nettleton, 

**  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  '96: 

'*My  dear  Mr.  Nettleton — We  are  deeply 
touched  by  the  spontaneous  tribute  of  Ward's 
classmates  which  you  send  us,  and  are  very 
grateful  to  you  all  for  this  testimony  of  your 
appreciation  of  his  noble  character  and  manly 
qualities. 

**The  love  of  his  father  and  mother  was  not 
blind.  He  was  worthy  of  it,  and  it  seems  natural 
to  us  that  his  classmates  should  now  feel  as  we 
do  about  the  dear  fellow.  He  was  ever  tender 
and  true,  and  has  been  faithful  to  the  end  of  his 
too  short  but  glorious  life.  We  are  glad  that 
the  happiest  part  of  it  was  shared  with  you,  and 
that  you  hold  his  memory  as  dear  as  we  do,  and 
share  our  sorrow.  We  thank  you  with  grateful 
hearts  which  are  now  too  full  of  grief  for  us  to 
say  more. 

**  Very  sincerely  yours, 

«*F.  W.  Cheney." 
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From  the  Yale  Obituary  Record  of  Graduates : 

**  Ward  Cheney  was  born  in  South  Manchester, 
Conn.,  May  26,  1875.  His  father  is  Frank  W. 
Cheney  (Brown  1854),  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the 
Sixteenth  Connecticut  Volunteers  in  the  Civil 
War;  wounded  at  Antietam,  September  17,  i86a; 
Treasurer  of  Cheney  Brothers  of  South  Man- 
chester. His  mother  is  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Horace  Bushnell,  D.  D.,  (Yale  1827)  of 
Hartford,  Conn. 

**  Ward  Cheney  went  to  a  small  private  school 
in  South  Manchester  during  his  boyhood.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  passed  examinations  for 
the  Hartford  Public  High  School,  and  then  spent 
a  year  in  a  carpenter*s  shop,  and  in  the  study  of 
French,  before  entering.  He  graduated  from 
the  High  School  in  1892,  having  maintained  a 
high  stand  throughout  his  course,  and  his  gradua- 
tion oration  on  Prison  Reform  was  accorded  the 
prize.  His  college  life,  and  especially  his  Senior 
year,  was  marked  by  warm  friendships,  the  fullest 
enjoyment  and  use  of  the  best  opportunities, 
and  a  high  stand  among  his  classmates  in  char- 
acter and  influence. 

''After  graduation  he  went  immediately  abroad 
and  spent  the  summer  in  England,  France  and 
Switzerland.  In  September  he  went  to  Bruns- 
wick, Germany,  to  study  the  German  language, 
and  in  less  than  two  months  picked  up  enough  of 
it  to  enable  him  to  understand  lectures  in  Berlin 
University,  to  which  he  repaired  in  November. 
During  the  winter  holidays  and  the  long  spring 
vacation,  he  took  some  interesting  journeys, 
visiting  the  German  cities  and  Vienna,  Buda- 
pest and  Constantinople,  and  then  taking,  with 
two  Yale  men  older  than  himself,  a  horseback 
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trip  through  Palestine.     They  returned  by  Cairo 
and  Italy.     In  the  summer  he  was  at  Heidelberg 
and  came  home  in  the  early  autumn.     In  De- 
cember,  1897,  he  was  given  a  position  on  the 
staflF  of  the  Hartford  Courant^  and  there  he  be- 
gan with  enthusiasm  upon  his  chosen  work  of 
journalism.     But  the  Spanish  war  breaking  out 
in  the  spring,  he  enlisted  April  26,  1898,  in  Com- 
pany   G,    First   Connecticut   Volunteers.     This 
was  a  South  Manchester  company,  and  two  of 
Ward's  brothers,    John    Davenport   Cheney  as 
First   Lieutenant,   and   Seth   Leslie   Cheney  as 
Corporal,  were  among  its  members.     The  regi- 
ment went  into  camp  at  Niantic,  Conn.,  on  May 
4,  but  Ward  was  soon    detailed  for  recruiting 
duty  in  Hartford,  and  did  not  rejoin  his  regi- 
ment until  it  reached  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on  its 
way  from  Fort  Knox,  Me.,  where  it  had  been 
stationed   for  about  a  month,  to  Camp  Alger, 
Va.,   where   it   remained   until   September.     At 
Camp  Alger  Ward  Cheney  received  a  commission 
as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  to  date 
from  July  9,  and  was  assigned  on  July  26  to  duty 
with  the  Fourth  U.  S.  Infantry,  a  battalion  of 
which   was   then  being  recruited  at   Fort   Mc- 
Pherson,  Ga.,  and  later  at  Newnan,  Ga.     At  the 
last  named  place  he  was  taken  ill  with  typhoid 
fever  early  in  September,  and  on  the  nth  he 
arrived,    with    the    newly    recruited    battalion, 
under  the  command  of  Major  John  W.  Bubb,  at 
Fort   Sheridan,   111.     He  was  ill  for  about  six 
weeks,  but  was  able  to  be  moved  to  his  home  in 
Connecticut  on  October  24,  and  on  December 
24  returned  to  duty  at  Fort  Sheridan. 

''On  January  19,  1899,  he  sailed  with  his  regi- 
ment for  Manila  on  the  transport  Grant^  the  first 
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U.  S.  transport  to  go  to  the  East  via  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Suez  Canal.  They  touched  at 
Gibraltar,  Port  Said,  Perim,  Colombo  and  Singa- 
pore, and  arrived  at  Manila  on  March  10.  The 
news  of  the  outbreak  of  war  with  the  Filipinos 
reached  the  command  at  Port  Said,  and  hurry 
orders  awaited  them  at  Colombo.  After  arrival 
the  Fourth  Infantry  was  stationed  first  at  Manila 
and  then  for  some  three  months  near  La  Loma 
Church.  Frona  the  latter  point  two  brief  cam- 
paigns were  made,  one  to  Maraquina,  a  twenty- 
four  hours'  march,  on  May  18,  and  one  of 
several  days  early  in  June  to  Morong  and 
Santolan.  There  were  a  number  of  severe 
engagements  about  this  time.  In  June  the 
regiment  was  moved  to  Imus,  in  Cavite  province, 
where  its  headquarters  were  fixed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  An  engagement  which 
took  place  on  the  road  between  Imus  and  Las 
Marinas  on  July  19,  when  the  First  Battalion  of 
the  Fourth  Infantry  was  ambuscaded  by  about 
a, 000  Filipinos,  was  one  of  the  most  severe  fights 
of  the  war.  On  this  occasion  Ward  Cheney,  act- 
ing as  Battalion  Adjutant,  for  meritorious  conduct 
was  recommended  for  a  brevet  by  the  Major  in 
command,  and  afterwards  by  General  Lawton  in 
his  last  report.  He  prepared  for  his  examination 
for  First  Lieutenant  in  May  while  at  La  Loma, 
and  his  commission  for  that  duty  was  dated  to 
June  a,  1899.  While  at  Imus,  many  of  the  officers 
being  ill,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  suc- 
cessively of  Companies  M,  H  and  C.  The  latter 
was  his  own  company,  and  he  remained  in  com- 
mand of  it  for  several  months  and  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  In  October,  November  and  De- 
cember there  were  frequent  brushes  with  the 
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enemy  and  two  night  attacks,  one  of  which  was 
the  boldest  attempt  of  the  Filipinos  in  Cavite 
province.  His  health  had  been  excellent  all  the 
time  he  had  been  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  but  in 
December  he  had  an  attack  of  dengue  fever, 
which  after  a  week  of  delay  sent  him  on  Decem- 
ber 8  to  the  Second  Reserve  Hospital  in  Manila. 
He  improved  under  good  care,  and  hearing  that 
active  campaigning  under  General  Wheaton  was 
about  to  begin  in  Cavite  province,  after  only  four 
days  of  rest  he  left  the  hospital  on  December  12 
and  returned  to  Imus.  Friends  who  saw  him 
said  that  he  looked  ill  and  was  obviously  unfit 
for  service,  but  their  persuasions  and  the  advice 
of  the  doctor  were  alike  unavailing  to  keep  him 
longer  idle.  As  soon  as  possible  he  resumed 
command  of  his  company,  and  although  not 
strong  was  able  to  attend  to  his  duties.  The 
first  week  in  January  brought  the  movement  for 
which  they  had  waited  so  long,  the  invasion  of 
Cavite  by  an  adequate  force  under  Generals 
Wheaton,  Bates  and  Schwann.  The  first  move 
from  Imus  was  a  reconnaissance  entrusted  to 
Lieut.  Ward  Cheney  with  Company  C,  and  Lieut 
Henry  N.  Way  with  the  Fourth  Infantry  Scouts, 
the  official  account  of  which  is  given  in  a  regi- 
mental general  order  as  follows: 

'*G.  O.  9,  Jan.  14,  1900,  4th  Inf.,  Imus,  P.  I. 

'  'Again  the  4th  Infantry  mourns  the  death  of  an  officer,  one 
of  its  bravest. 

"  First  Lieutenant  Ward  Cheney  fell  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
pany on  the  morning  of  January  7th,  1900,  while  leading 
a  charge  upon  intrenchments  of  the  insurgents  near  Puente 
Julian.  Lieutenant  Cheney  with  his  company  ('C,'  4th  In- 
fantry) and  Lieutenant  Henry  N.  Way,  with  the  scouts, 
4th  Infantry,  had  been  ordered  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of 
the  enemy  at  daybreak,  to  ascertain  their  strength  at  the 
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bridge,  before  the  general  advance  which  was  to  take  place 
that  day. 

"  The  movement  began  at  5.15,  and  was  a  very  successful 
one,  and  a  complete  surprise  to  the  enemy.  At  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  here.  Lieutenant  Cheney's  advance  guard 
struck  the  enemy's  outpost,  and  drove  them  in  precipitately. 
Taking  personal  conmiand  of  the  advance  guard,  without 
a  pause,  he  followed  closely  on  their  heels,  his  company  fol- 
lowing as  a  support.  Upon  coming  in  sight  of  the  main 
body,  already  in  confusion,  he  instantly  charged  their  works, 
from  which  he  encountered  a  heavy  fire,  however,  and  fell 
while  crossing  the  barricade.  A  few  minutes  later,  the  insur- 
gents were  routed  by  the  attack  of  the  scouts  in  the  flank,  five 
hundred  of  them  flying  in  every  direction,  but  leaving  two 
officers  and  seven  men  dead  on  the  bridge.  When  Lieuten- 
ant Cheney  fell,  his  men  attempted  to  carry  him  to  the  rear, 
but  with  that  unsurpassed  courage  he  repulsed  them,  ex- 
claiming: '  I  will  not  go  to  the  rear  until  -those  works  are 
Uken.' 

**  This  affair  was  a  brilliant  success,  but  it  has  cost  the 
4th  Infantry  one  of  its  best  young  officers  ;  one  who,  by  his 
high  courage,  devotion  to  duty  and  courteous  bearing,  had 
won  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  who  served  with  him. 

"  Lieutenant  Cheney  was  appointed  from  civil  life,  July  9th, 
1898,  and  has  served  with  the  regiment  since  August  i,  1898. 
His  death  is  a  blow  that  is  felt  by  every  one  in  the  regiment. 
"  By  order  of  Major  Price. 

(Signed)  "  Austin  H.  Brown, 

''Adjutant," 
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MODERN    PEDAGOGUERY 

By  John  Chester  Adams. 

THE  advice  not  to  go  near  the  water  till 
you  know  how  to  swim  has  sometimes 
been  considered  a  trifle  eccentric,  but  it 
has  a  certain  significance  to  us,  at  least, 
of  the  pedagogical  persuasion.  When  you  passed 
your  bar  examinations  and  hung  out  your  shingle, 
times  seemed  hard,  but  in  a  minute  or  two  some 
old  friend  of  the  family  sent  over  a  little  bill 
to  collect,  and  lo !  you  were  a  practising  lawyer ; 
or  when  you  decided  where  to  set  up  your  night- 
lamp  and  bell,  you  could  give  the  neighbors 
to  understand  that  you  had  had  such-and-such 
experience  in  the  So-and-so  Hospital.  But  think 
how  you'd  feel  after  a  dozen  chances  —  you 
thought  that  at  least  half  of  them  were  sure 
things  and  you  could  take  your  pick — had  all 
turned  out  to  be  the  other  man's ;  and  the  kind 
Principal,  or  Superintendent,  or  President,  as  he 
declined  your  offer,  seemed  each  time  to  ques- 
tion: **My  dear  young  friend,  is  it  possible 
that  you  have  so  little  sense  as  to  expect  to  get 
a  chance  to  teach  before  you  have  had  any 
experience  ?  "  How  the  thirteenth  chance  {abstt 
omen)  eventually  brought  an  appointment  cannot 
now  be  recollected  exactly ;  but  it  is  my  impres- 
sion that  a  man  was  found  who  knew  that  Baldy 
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always  means  more  than  he  says,  and  who  there- 
fore read  between  the  lines  of  the  Dean's  letter 
more  than  that  beloved,  though  truthful,  man 
would  ever  have  dreamed  of  writing.  Some 
of  our  number,  however,  got  experience  and 
education  at  once :  witness  Hebe  Hawkes, 

Who  taught  our  wayward  feet  to  stray 
In  Mathematics'  flowery  way 

while  we  were  yet  freshmen ;  or  Billy  Hess,  the 
lad  that  taught  us  philosophy. 

October:  Public  school  has  been  "keeping" 
three  weeks,  and  sometimes  seems  in  danger 
of  spoiling.  All  those  fine  ideas  about  persuasion 
without  penalty  have  been  cruelly  put  to  the 
test.  Lucky  the  teacher  who  was  one  of  the 
**bad  boys"  in  his  youth,  for  he  knows  how 
those  strange  squeaks,  and  mysterious  murmur- 
ings,  and  seismic  phenomena  of  many  sorts,  are 
produced.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  teach  // 
the  boys  would  only  keep  still,  and  the  girls  stop 
giggling.  There  you  doctors  and  lawyers  and 
ministers  and  the  rest  have  the  advantage  of  us, 
— though  to  be  sure,  the  witnesses  won't  always 
tell  just  the  story  you  told  them  to,  and  the 
patients  will  do  rash  things,  and  sometimes 
the  choir  crack  their  peanuts  so  that  the  congre- 
gation can  hear.  Public  school  teaching  has  its 
peculiar  pleasures  and  sorrows.  American  dem- 
ocracy finds  there  perhaps  its  most  perfect  expres- 
sion. Nobody  demands  or  expects  any  special 
consideration,  and  most  are  content  with  the 
treatment  they  receive.  In  some  ways  the  teacher 
has  a  little  freer  hand  than  in  a  **  private  "  pre- 
paratory school,  where,  try  as  hard  as  possible, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  away  from  the  (perhaps 
subconscious)  feeling  that  the  success,  or  per- 
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haps,  even  life,  of  the  school  depends  on  the 
boy's  or  the  parents'  satisfaction  with  the  treat- 
ment administered.  Then,  again,  the  public 
school  teacher's  day  is  done  when  recitations  are 
over,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  is  his  for  his 
own  purposes,  while  the  teacher  at  Taft,  or 
Groton,  or  the  Hill  School,  for  example,  hardly 
ever  has  the  sense  of  being  entirely  off  duty 
at  any  time  during  the  term. 

That  constant  responsibility,  however,  of  the 
preparatory  school  teacher  is  merely  a  part  of 
his  greater  opportunity  of  personal  association 
with  the  boys,  which  is  at  once  the  chief  advan- 
tage and  disadvantage  of  his  life.  The  youngsters 
will,  surely  as  death,  find  the  weak  spots  in  his 
defence;  but  yet  to  the  (rare)  man  who  can  use 
it,  comes  a  personal  opportunity  for  good  which 
no  other  occupation  offers  so  richly.  There  is 
always,  and  perhaps  now  especially,  a  need  of 
men  of  the  spirit  and  strength  of  Dr.  Arnold  of 
Rugby  to  recognize  the  dignity  of  such  work 
and  devote  themselves  to  it  ungrudgingly. 

College  teaching  is  about  what  you  imagine  it 
to  be.  The  boy  in  city  or  preparatory  school  has 
little  idea  of  how  the  teacher  feels  or  what  he 
thinks,  but  the  points  of  view  of  faculty  and  senior 
in  college  are  not  so  far  apart.  It  is  interesting, 
of  course,  to  find  that  Professor  So-and-so,  who 
used  to  scare  us  within  an  inch  of  our  lives,  is 
one  of  the  most  delightfully  affable  and  humorous 
of  men  when  you  get  behind  the  veil,  or  that 
Professor  Somebodyelse  is  even  more  of  a  **  jolly 
good  fellow  "  on  the  faculty  fence,  so  to  speak, 
than  when  he  made  freshman  work  a  pleasure. 
We  all  used  to  agree  with  that  discriminating 
wit  who  maintained  that  if  it  weren't  for  the 
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literary  and  religious  exercises,  Yale  would  be  a 
very  pleasant  place  to  live  in.     Allow  me  to  sug- 
gest (professionally)  that  it  will  never  be  quite 
ideal  until  the  undergraduates  also  are  abolished. 
Everybody  knows  that  marks  were  the  bane  of 
our  school  life.     Did  we  realize  that  the  teacher 
was  really  the  most  tormented  by  them?     If  it 
weren't  for  reading  tests  and  examinations  and 
making  out  averages  and  handing  in  reports,  the 
teacher's  life  would  be  altogether  tolerable.  And 
yet  this  examination  reading  has  its  entertaining 
moments,  not  without  accompanying  perplexity. 
How  much,  for  example,  would  you  mark  a  man 
who  told  you  that  **  Julius  Escariot'*  was  the 
arch  traitor  at  the  pit  of  Dante's  Hell?     (Those 
of  you  who  intend  soon  to  send  sons  to  Yale  are 
urged  to  have  them  well  grounded  in  the  Bible.) 
When  it  is  realized  that  the  mark  given  on  a  cer- 
tain examination  may  determine  a  man's  college 
course  or  no-course,  and  all  that  that  means  to 
his  after  life,  marking  becomes  a  serious  busi- 
ness; and  to  keep  honest  account  of  the  year's 
work  of  a  hundred  or  more  students,  and  see 
that   each   gets    the   credit   or    blame   that  he 
deserves,  is  enough  to  keep  one  well  exercised. 
But  while  we  flunk   them  we   thank   them   for 
some  good  company.     Within  the  past  week  the 
attempts  of  the  Yale  sub-freshmen  to  give  any 
account  of  the  Chimera  of  old  (in  response  to  a 
question  on  the  English  entrance  examination 
paper)  have  inspired  sadness  not  unmixed  with 
joy.      Man    and    beast,    fish    and    fowl,    rock 
and    whirlwind,    nymphs,    forests,    sea-serpents, 
prophets,    volcanoes,    lakes   of    Hell, — all    lent 
their  assistance,  not  standing  at  all  on  the  order 
of  their  coming.   **The  Chimera,"  says  one,  non- 
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committally,  *'was  a  cruel  being,  not  all  human." 
''It  is  an  incomprehensible  predicament/'  says 
another,  feelingly.  "Any  terrible  dragon  that 
one  may  fancy,"  offers  a  third,  plausibly.  **He 
was  able  to  eject  flames  and  many  other  horrible 
things,"  adds  his  neighbor.  Before  your  im- 
agination becomes  too  active,  it  is  transferred  to 
the  thought  that  Chimeras  were  **  She-goats 
having  a  sort  of  mysterious  uncanny  air  about 
them  in  stories ;"  and  you  hurry  on  to  learn  that 
they  were  **Hot  winds  from  a  desert."  (Your 
comment  is  obvious.)  More  refreshing  in  its 
suggestion  is  the  news  from  a  wanderer  along 
the  road  to  Yale  that  "the  Chimera  was  a  sort 
of  oasis  that  appeared  to  lead  travelers  astray. " 
**A  place  where  people  met  with  trouble," 
pathetically  fails  to  satisfy  the  pitiless  examiner's 
demands.  But  his  cruelty  is  speedily  reproved : 
"The  Chimera,"  says  one,  not  without  a  shade 
of  indignation  in  his  ink,  "The  Chimera  is  a 
place  where  your  souls  waits  on  its  way  to  Hell." 
After  entrance  examinations,  comes  the  long 
summer  vacation.  We  wish  you  were  all  teachers 
in  the  summer;  but  before  we  part  I  propose, 
gentlemen.  The  Teacher's  Life :  he  that  lives  it 
and  loves  it  "would  not  change  his  state  with 
kings":  he  that  loves  it  not,  yet  lives  it, — I 
would  wish  my  dearest  foe  such  a  fate. 
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By  Frederick  Coonlky. 

The  important  youQg  medic,  he 
Resorts  to  all  chicanerv, 
Relieves  ?— Our  poclceu ! 

Aids  our  ills 
And  gives  us  nothing 
But  bread  pills.  —Skakttptart  (?). 

5  f  ■  iWAS  but  yesterday — a  small  matter  of 
I  six  years — since  we  joined  that  irre- 
M  sistible  army  of  Yale  Grads.,  in  whose 
ranks  we  are  slowly  but  surely  reach- 
ing the  vanguard  of  gray  hairs  and  walking 
sticks.  You  smile  incredulously,  but  stop  and 
think !  How  quickly  we  thought  those  precious 
four  years  of  good  fellowship  and  lasting  friend- 
ship glided  by !  Have  not  the  intervening  years 
of  engrossing  activity  passed  beyond  our  grasp 
even  more  rapidly?  Thus  will  it  ever  be  till  the 
Freshman  Class  of  1950  watch  with  the  same 
reverence  which  we  once  enjoyed,  the  few  totter- 
ing remnants  of  the  famous  Class  of  Ninety-Six 
assemble  for  its  Semi-centennial. 

Over  the  jovial  and  time-forgetting  reunion 
bowl  we  may  foolishly  imagine  we  are  actually 
care-free  undergrads  again — just  for  the  night — 
but  in  the  morning  as  we  wander  about  the 
Campus  watching  those  boyish  looking  fellows 
on  the  Senior  fence,  noting  the  effect  of  land- 
scape gardening,  the  loss  of  old  buildings,  and 
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the  advent  of  new  ones,  we  are  impressed  by  the 
classic  signs  of  the  times — O  Tempera  /  O  Mores. 

Almost  weekly — Alumni^  of  course — we  read 
of  some  achievement  by  our  classmates  in  the 
business  or  more  limited  family  world.  Mine 
operators,  bankers,  fathers,  politicians,  minis- 
ters, professors,  journalists,  lawyers,  philanthro- 
pists and  physicians,  etc.,  are  now  numerous  in 
our  midst— of  all  this  number  none  have  so  much 
of  their  future  before  them  as  the  young  M.  D. 
who  has  scarcely  yet  begun  to  dispense  his  nos- 
trums. 

Our  guileless  C.  Day,  Jr.,  **with  smile  that  is 
childlike  and  bland,"  has  requested  that  under 
the  title  of  medicine  you  should  be  regaled  with 
an  account  of  **  how  the  other  half  lives."  Ye 
Gods!  Would  that  only  a  small  portion  of  your 
number  would  permit  the  itching  palm  of  our 
struggling  and  deserving  medics  to  get  beneath 
your  waistcoat  and  the  tale  were  an  idle  jest. 
A  full  description  of  the  entire  practice  up  to 
date  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Class 
of  Ninety-Six  could  be  confined  to  a  very  small 
brochure.  Any  attempt  to  describe  how  the  other 
half  lives,  based  upon  ourexperience  in  the  humbler 
grades  of  society  to  which  we  have  thus  far  been 
admitted,  would  require  an  imagination  with  a 
capitalization  in  excess  of  that  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  We  turn  from  the  pain- 
ful contemplation  of  our  practice  with  thoughts 
that  are  unfit  for  publication. 

The  four  lean  and  barren  years  of  incessant 
grinding  of  a  medical  school — so  strenuous  that 
you  of  gentle  academic  days  cannot  appreciate 
it — followed  by  one  or  two  years  of  gratuitous 
service  in  a  hospital,  have  left  us  medics  now  a 
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gaunt  and  famished  horde,  eager  to  assuage  the 
ills  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to  and  get  next  a 
confiding  and  ever  gullible  public.  One  or  two 
of  our  number  have  been  engaged  in  practice  a 
year,  a  few  of  us  six  months,  and  several  are  still 
enjoying  three  succulent  meals  per  day,  sur- 
rounded by  smiling,  white-capped  nurses  and 
attendants  to  minister  to  their  every  want.  The 
last  class  is  open  to  congratulations. 

In  the  majestic  solitude  and  complete  isola- 
tion of  our  combined  bedroom,  parlor,  and  ofiice, 
we  have  time  for  meditation  and  doubts.  Then 
it  is  that  the  story  of  Baldy  Wade's  Napoleonic 
business  deals  causes  us  to  question  whether  it 
really  pays  to  attempt  to  earn  our  fees.  His 
hard  working  room-mate — Buist — patiently  wait- 
ing over  there  in  Brooklyn,  is  compelled  to  take 
a  heart  tonic  four  times  a  day — just  previous  to 
the  postman's  calls.  Across  the  channel  in  New 
York  is  another  sad  case.  Dan  Brinsmade  is 
slowly  recovering  from  a  protracted  case  of 
nervous  prostration.  His  sumptuous  quarters 
had  been  opened  almost  a  month,  and  for  the 
ninety-seventh  time  Dan  had  rehearsed  his  part 
of  the  expected  interview.  At  last  one  after- 
noon a  coup^  stopped  at  his  door.  He  barely 
restrained  himself  from  appearing  and  asking 
if  there  wasn't  some  mistake,  when  a  stylishly 
attired  woman  alighted  and  rang  his  bell. 
Closing  his  reception  room  door  he  got  busy 
about  the  office,  and,  after  ushering  out  several 
imaginary  victims,  he  waited  almost  twenty  sec- 
onds, then  graciously  granted  an  audience.  The 
lady — intuitive  woman— opened  the  performance 
by  remarking  upon  his  busy  practice.  Dan  was 
nonplused  when  his  carefully  rehearsed  plan  of 
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attack  failed  to  stem  the  verbal  torrent  or  turn 
it  to  channels  professional,  and  after  a  few 
moments  of  suspense  the  visitor  began  a  rapid 
fire  talk  about  the  ''old  reliable  Aunt  Jemimah's 
baby  food  and  pain  killer."  She  never  finished 
for  her  listener  had  passed  away. 

Report  has  it  that  Lou  Fincke  has  patented 
an  electric  doorbell-doormat  combination  that 
proves  a  gentle  stimulant  and  wholesome  re- 
straint to  cautious  callers  until  he  can  reach  the 
threshold.  This  should  prove  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  young  followers  of  iEsculapuis  in 
avoiding  attacks  of  Angina  Pectoris  while  an- 
swering calls. 

The  matrimonial  experiments  of  our  more 
prosperous  classmates  is  another  source  of  an- 
noyance. Ofttimes  with  the  artless  Sleary  is 
heard  in  our  ranks  the  sigh:  ''Who  can  cook  a 
two-plate  dinner  on  two  paltry  Dibs  a  day  ? " 
Only  a  few  of  us  have  solved  the  problem,  but 
the  rest  are  all  eager  to.  Still,  we  have  some 
compensations,  and  one  of  them  is  a  deeper 
insight  into  that  most  entertaining  of  subjects, 
human  nature.  We  liked  you  once  for  your 
companionship,  but  now  you  are  intensely  inter- 
esting, not  so  much  for  what  you  are  per  se^  but 
for  the  opportunities  your  bodies  offer  as  the 
habitat  of  the  gay  and  sporty  microbe.  In 
bygone  days  we  were  taught  that  all  matter  was 
composed  of  dancing  atoms,  and  since  then  we 
have  learned  that  these  same  atoms  have  very 
vigorous  relatives — an  unruly,  seething,  squirm- 
ing, crawling  crowd  that  infest  the  land,  and 
whose  special  recreation  ground  is  this  earthly 
abode  of  your  spirits.  In  the  market-place  we 
denounce  these  invisible  harpies,  and  we  devise 
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elaborate  schemes  for  their  extermination  and 
the  protection  of  your  health  and  happiness,  but 
in  secret  we  encourage  them  as  our  real  friends 
and  patrons  and  hail  with  unalloyed,  though 
well  concealed,  joy  the  development  of  a  new 
species  with  a  sonorous  high  sounding  name  that 
will  insure  popularity  for  a  season  and  the  need 
of  a  physician.  In  retrospection  we  see  much 
now  that  was  a  sealed  book  to  us  in  former 
days.  The  germ  theory  explains  it.  **Bug 
House  "  we  called  it  then  in  ignorance.  Now 
we  know  that  Anson  and  Walter  Clark  were 
infected  by  a  strenuous  microbe — they  couldn't 
help  it,  poor  fellows — while  Schuyler  and  Pax- 
ton  were  afflicted  by  a  directly  antagonistic 
germ.  There  remains  much  to  be  solved  and 
classified  in  this  germ  theory  of  disease.  Just 
what  species  is  responsible  for  Griggs  and  Henry 
Baker,  Kneeland  and  Pius,  W.  D.  G.  Smith  and 
Hess,  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  by  Decennial  some 
of  our  number  may  tell  you.  In  the  four  years 
that  will  intervene  before  our  next  reunion  in 
New  Haven  this  advice  is  given  you  free  of  all 
cost:  Whenever  real  or  imaginary  germs  lay 
relentless  hands  upon  you,  call  in  the  family 
friend  at  once,  and  let  that  one  be  a  young 
up-to-date  practitioner — not  an  old  bewhiskered 
dispenser  of  pills — for  he  can  relieve  you  finan- 
cially, if  not  physically,  and  you  can  then 
materially  assist  us  in  securing  a  small  portion 
of  the  pudding. 
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By  Thomas  F.  Archbald. 

HERE  shall  I  begin?"  is  the  question 
asked  by  the  parson  each  week  as 
he  sits  at  his  desk;  and  here  it  is 
before  him  again.  A  doubly  hard 
one  it  happens  to  be  this  time,  as  the  parson 
has  been  asked  to  write  about  himself  and  his 
kind  in  the  Ministry.  The  easiest  way  for  me 
is  to  begin  where  you  would  have  found  me, 
if  you  had  called  at  the  parsonage  a  few  min- 
utes since.  It  would  have  been  a  little  past  the 
noon  hour;  we — for  I  was  not  alone — were  hav- 
ing the  regular  mid-day  visit;  the  company 
was  seated  on  the  long  broad  piazza,  well 
shaded  by  the  great  maples  and  one  towering 
elm — worthy  to  stand  among  more  famous  com- 
rades ;  I  was  at  my  ease  in  the  hammock ;  little 
legs  and  hands  were  there,  too,  and  were  having 
their  fun,  interrupting,  as  I  read  about  the 
country  parson  who  lived  in  the  rectory  at 
Eversleep. 

But  now  that  hour  of  gentle  play  and  reading 
is  over  and  I  am  by  that  window,  where  page 
after  page  has  been  written  and  day  after  day 
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has  been  spent  with  a  host  of  friendly  books.  It 
is  a  proper  place  for  a  parson  to  do  his  work — 
quiet,  comparatively  so,  cool  with  country  air, 
bright  with  sunlight,  a  stretch  of  green  grass, 
and  families  of  birds  at  play  and  work.  A  good 
spot,  you  would  say,  for  the  parson  to  brighten 
up  his  sermons.  But,  no  doubt,  bustling  in  fcom 
the  City,  you  feel  this  preacher's  corner  to  be 
quiet  and  dull,  and  so  did  I  once ;  but  the  Min- 
ister soon  learns — he  is  glad  of  it — ^to  overcome 
such  feelings.  He  finds  he  is  really  fortunate  in 
not  having  any  perplexity  over  the  place  where 
he  is  to  spend  his  days.  The  great  Disposer 
assigns  his  task  and  place  and  then  tells  him 
**  Go  there,  make  your  home.  Reconcile  your- 
self to  your  duty  and  make  the  best  of  it."  And 
in  a  surprisingly  short  time  the  parson  finds  that 
"the  making  the  best  of  it"  brings  out  his 
abilities  and  makes  the  best  of  him. 

For  the  young  parson,  fresh  from  the  sem- 
inary, the  production  of  sermons  is  not  easy 
work,  but  it  grows  easier  each  time  he  does  it. 
The  habit  becomes  fixed — perhaps  you  who  read 
have  already  discovered  it — of  turning  every- 
thing into  a  sermon.  Topics  spring  out  of  com- 
mon places ;  they  come  from  conversation ;  they 
stare  at  you  on  every  page  of  scripture.  Illus- 
trations are  as  widely  gathered  as  sermon  topics. 
A  storm,  a  frosty  night,  a  bird  on  its  nest — €Ul 
nature  teems  with  its  stories  for  the  preacher. 
New  books,  newspaper  articles,  the  reading  done 
in  college,  and  the  doings  of  those  earlier  days 
help  along  in  the  same  way. 

If  the  week  has  filled  your  mind  and  heart 
with  truth  and  you  are  eager  to  tell  it  to  others, 
your  sermon   flows  on  easily  and  makes  you  a 
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happy  preacher.  If  you  do  your  duty,  you 
speak  simply  and  directly;  you  believe  you  have 
a  piece  of  good  news  to  tell  and  you  tell  it  with 
earnestness  and  persuasion.  The  congregation 
may  be  small — what  of  that  when  an  honest 
heart  stands  to  plead  for  God  ?  Even  before 
his  few,  the  parson  gives  his  best  and  never 
begrudges  the  gift. 

The  parson's  study — it  is  a  pleasant  spot  to 
him.  There  he  finds  friends  that  are  true ;  there 
he  escapes  the  smallness  that  wears  his  soul; 
there  he  rubs  away  the  rust  from  his  mind  and 
becomes  as  broad  as  all  literature.  What  a 
delight  he  takes  with  the  new  books !  It  may  be 
he  has  had  to  buy  them  by  catalogue  but  the  sur- 
prise is  all  the  more  pleasant  when  his  package 
comes  and  gives  him  another  strong  companion. 

His  mail  is  like  his  books,  putting  him  in  touch 
with  the  world  beyond  his  valley.  At  noon  the 
daily  paper  comes  from  the  City,  neither  too 
early  to  harm  his  best  study,  nor  too  late  to  make 
him  feel  behind  the  rest  of  humanity.  But  as 
they  did  to-day,  the  mails  sometimes  fail  to 
deliver  his  news  and  give  him  some  experience 
for  a  sermon  on  patience.  A  magazine  from 
a  foreign  land  lays  on  his  table  each  month,  the 
latest  thought  from  his  chosen  field;  a  mission- 
ary review  opens  his  eyes  to  the  world's  progress 
and  makes  him  see  how  Some  One  is  using  all 
things  in  carrying  out  His  Vast  Plan,  This 
afternoon's  mail  has  been  a  reminder  how  wide 
may  become  the  horizon  of  even  a  village  parson. 
The  walk  to  the  office  at  the  Four-corners  has  put 
me  in  touch  with  the  ends  of  the  earth,  a  packet 
of  letters  having  arrived  from  former  friends 
at  the  theological  school.     What  a  budget  it  is. 
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Some  come  from  the  cities,  some  from  the  small 
towns;  one  has  travelled  from  the  Adirondacks 
and  tells  me  of  the  recent  honors  won  and  lost  bj 
a  class-mate.  This  young  minister's  name  had 
been  given  by  a  woman  in  the  parish  to  her  baby 
but  the  intended  compliment  was  short-lived, 
as  the  mother's  mind  was  changed  and  so  was  the 
baby's  name.  Other  letters  in  this  same  lot 
came  around  the  world  from  Turkey,  India  and 
Japan.  The  last  was  sent  by  the  hand  of  a 
native.  From  these  letters  I  miss  that  one  which 
used  to  come  from  the  missionary  parson  in 
Korea.  Less  than  two  years  he  had  lived  among 
the  white-robed  Koreans.  Now  he  lives  among 
another  multitude  who  Revelation  says  are 
**  clothed  in  white  raiment."  So  the  village  par- 
son between  books  and  letters  is  blessed  with 
opportunities  to  satisfy  his  literary  tastes. 

In  the  afternoon  he  quits  the  desk  and  through 
the  village  or  off  in  the  country  he  has  his  parish 
calls  to  make.  He  is  wise,  if  he  is  like  an 
English  parson  I  know  of  who  **  generally,  can- 
not be  bothered  with  calls  upon  his  tattling 
acquaintances;  he  leaves  these  to  his  wife." 
Among  your  clients  or  your  patients  or  your 
neighbors  are  there  traces  of  pettiness  ?  Among 
the  parishioners  the  parson  detects  the  same 
symptoms.  But  even  so  he  has  the  advantage 
of  lawyer  and  physician  and  can  select  a  text  for 
the  man  who  mows  the  lawn  beneath  his  window 
at  5  o'clock  on  a  Monday  morning,  another 
for  the  pessimist  who  is  always  a  pessimist,  and 
other  verses  for  all  the  rest  who  disturb  the 
peace.  Or  if  this  method  of  punishment  is  too 
severe  he  sends  his  long-suffering  wife  to  re- 
monstrate. 
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There  are  many  more  in  his  charge  whom  the 
parson  meets  in  a  better  humor.  Wherever  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  do  a  Kindness  and  prove 
himself  one  who  is  true  to  the  example  of  the 
Good  Minister  Himself,  he  never  hesitates  to  go. 
In  roughest  houses  he  makes  himself  at  home; 
with  sincere  appreciation  he  receives  the  best 
fare  the  housekeeper  can  provide  for  him ;  among 
some  in  the  country-side  he  notices  with  harm- 
less pride  that  the  minister's  call  is  still  a  notable 
event.  The  old  Scotch  fathers  among  us  con- 
tinue their  inbred  respect  for  the  cloth.  One  of 
them  never  fails  me  with  his  hearty  greeting, 
**And  how's  your  reverence  to-day?"  That 
makes  me  feel  a  little  taller  and  I  try  to  be  a 
little  better.  These  same  descendants  of  the 
fathers  still  respect  the  long  call  and  would  have 
you  stay  to  dinner.  That  is  hospitality  but  con- 
sumes time. 

Many  little  cares  and  fears  are  given  into  your 
ears.  Beside  the  sick  you  say  what  words  you 
can  and  often  lead  a  prayer.  You  touch  the 
hand  of  the  dying  and  from  them  you  come  to 
know  that  here  we  have  only  the  beginning. 
You  love  the  children  and  pray  that  they  may 
like  to  ''  share  the  Good  Man's  Smile,"  as  once 
they  did  with  one  good  parson.  From  place  to 
place  you  go,  walking  or  riding,  meeting  all  in 
good  spirit,  meaning  to  prove  that  you  are  a  sin- 
cere man  upon  an  earnest  mission.  If  the  parson 
has  been  in  his  parish  during  the  week,  he  is  a 
sympathetic  counsellor  in  the  pulpit  on  Sunday. 
His  parish  he  finds  is  the  handiest  workshop  for 
building  some  of  his  best  sermons.  It  all  costs 
hard  work  and  tires  the  man.  Then  he  takes  a 
day  at  play,  doing  what  he  likes  best.     He  has 
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earned  the  day  and  he  knows  how  to  enjoy  it. 
The  village  parson  sees  none  of  that  distress* 
ing  poverty  which  fills  the  cities  and  none  of 
those  heart-breaking  things  which  must  crush  the 
earnest  clergyman  in  town.  He  is  happier,  too, 
than  the  city  worker  in  being  able  to  see  the 
result  of  his  toil ;  he  meets  his  people  constantly 
and  intimately  and  knows  where  his  life  gives 
them  help.  In  the  country,  no  doubt,  we  can 
watch  the  developing  life  of  a  soul  more  closely 
than  elsewhere.  The  hearts,  like  flowers,  open 
for  us  more  widely  and  are  not  so  timid.  Happy 
the  parson,  wherever  he  be,  who  can  see  the 
change  inspired  by  his  word  or  act! 


THE 

PRACTICE   OF  THE    LAW 

By  F.  M.  Patterson. 

THE  Class  of  Ninety-Six  sent  forth  its  rep- 
resentatives into  the  fields  of  jurispru- 
dence some  six  years  since  and,  while 
it  is  yet  too  early  for  the  committee  of 
the  whole  to  receive  tidings  of  success,  progress 
may  be  reported. 

At  the  time  of  the  Triennial  in  1899,  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  chose  the  law  as  their  pro- 
fession had  barely  graduated  from  the  schools  of 
law  and  had  not  then  entered  upon  active  prac- 
tice. It  is  safe  to  say  that  whatever  might  have 
been  recounted  to  those  of  the  class  who  gathered 
about  the  Triennial  board,  of  the  difficulties  and 
obstacles  overcome  in  the  successful  pursuit  of 
legal  studies,  much  can  be  added  at  a  Sexennial 
meeting,  after  three  years  of  a  partial  application 
of  the  theories  whose  acquisition  had  meant  so 
much  labor  and  self-denial. 

The  **  Lights  of  the  Law,"  so-called,  in  choos- 
ing institutions  of  learning  in  which  to  perfect 
themselves  for  their  life  work,  did  not  confine 
their  selection  to  any  one  section.  The  names 
of  Ninety-Six  men  are  found  on  the  honor  rolls 
of  every  law  school  of  prominence  in  the  United 
States.    From  Cambridge  to  the  Golden  Horn  the 
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disciples  of  Blackstone  and  Kent  have  upheld  by 
their  efforts  and  study  the  traditions  of  their  Class 
and  Alma  Mater.  Valedictories  and  other  high 
honors  were  credited  in  different  graduate  schools 
of  law  to  members  of  the  Class  of  Ninety-Six. 

What  is  true  of  the  other  learned  professions 
is  more  so  of  the  law  in  the  respect  that  ''many 
are  called  but  few  are  chosen."  The  weeding 
out  process  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  began, 
for  all  are  as  yet  on  the  threshold  of  a  career  in 
which  great  honors  and  emoluments  await  the 
fortunate  and  the  capable.  The  law  school 
stage,  with  its  novel  experiences,  has  been 
passed,  and  those  who  have  been  admitted  to 
practice  as  members  of  the  bar  may  be  considered 
timber  out  of  which  eventually  will  be  selected 
the  advocates  tried  and  true. 

The  Class  of  Ninety-Six,  without  undue  preten- 
sion, can  compare  its  law  school  record  more  than 
favorably  with  any  other  class  before  or  since. 
It  is  not  in  the  law  school,  however,  that  the 
Class  should  look  for  its  laurels,  but  rather  in 
the  true  arena,  the  actual  practice  of  the  law. 

The  practice  of  this  time-honored  profession 
is  not  a  sinecure  nor  an  easy  task.  As  truly 
genuine  victories  are  to  be  won  in  this  field  as  in 
the  other  walks  of  life;  but  they  are  not  to  be 
gained  without  the  greatest  effort,  moral,  mental 
and  physical.  The  law  has  been  called  a  jealous 
mistress,  and  the  figure  is  not  an  inappropriate 
one.  The  worship  at  her  shrine  must  be  most 
unselfish  and  constant,  and  no  doubt  every 
lawyer  of  the  Class  has  already  realized  that  fact 
and  profited  thereby. 

The  course  at  law  school  has  been  found  to  be 
but  a  preliminary  canter,  a  mere  warming  up,  as 
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it  were,  for  the  real  race  which  is  to  be  run,  and, 
we  all  hope,  eventually  won,  by  the  candidates 
from  the  Class  of  Yale  Ninety-Six.  After  the  law 
school  days  come  the  hazardous  fortunes  of  actual 
practice;  and  just  what  phases  and  vicissitudes 
the  incipient  stages  of  this  period  present,  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  c.ommunity  in  which  the 
aspirant  for  honors  stakes  his  claim.  The  ter- 
ritory invaded  by  the  legal  members  of  the  Class 
is  so  great  that  the  limits  of  this  sketch  prevent 
any  attempt  at  a  correct  portrayal  of  conditions 
as  they  exist  throughout  the  different  sections  of 
the  country.  One  will  hardly  be  taken  to  task, 
however,  in  stating  that  the  Metropolis  holds 
within  it  all  the  prizes  and  disappointments  that 
may  be  found  elsewhere.  New  York  is,  without 
doubt,  the  greatest  field  for  the  successful  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  There  the  fees  are  larger,  and 
because  of  the  influence  and  the  wide  circulation 
of  its  press,  the  efforts  of  its  attorneys  meet  with 
greater  notice  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
fact  that  New  York  is  such  a  promising  field  has 
not  been  lost  upon  the  Class,  and  proportionately 
more  of  its  members  have  been  attracted  thither 
than  to  any  other  city. 

The  **Big  City"  has  been  called  the  grave- 
yard of  village  reputations,  and  to  this  might 
truthfully  be  added  collegiate  reputations  as 
well.  A  young  man  who  comes  to  the  Metropo- 
lis and  hopes  with  the  sole  aid  of  a  college 
diploma  to  revolutionize  the  established  order  of 
things,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  Bowery,  is  ''up 
against  it  hard."  Sentiment  weighs  very  little 
with  the  legal  profession,  and  the  deluded  tyro 
who  endeavors  to  make  a  brilliant  path  in  the 
law  by  the  reflected  light  of  his  college  past  will 
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discover  very  soon  the  mistake  that  he  has 
made. 

A  law  office  in  New  York  City  is  a  business 
institution  organized  for  the  purpose  of  maxi- 
mum result  with  minimum  effort  and  expendi- 
ture. A  series  of  small  wheels  feed  in  turn  the 
larger  ones.  Each  cog  must  fit.  A  small  wheel 
when  it  ceases  to  play  in  unison  with  the  others 
is  eliminated  and  a  fresh  one  substituted  which 
will  harmonize.  The  members  of  the  firm  may 
be  called  the  great  wheels,  the  numberless 
clerks  the  small  wheels.  The  managing  clerk, 
upon  whose  shoulders  rests  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  everything  moves  smoothly,  is,  as  it 
were,  the  connecting  wheel.  Some  of  the  larger 
or  more  influential  law  firms  of  the  Metropolis 
number  a  working  force  of  thirty  or  more, 
including  six  or  seven  stenographers. 

To  such  an  environment  the  law  school  gradu- 
ate presents  himself  and,  after  a  perfunctory 
introduction  to  the  managing  clerk,  is  generally 
assigned  to  digging  out  some  principle  of  law 
and  running  it  down  to  date  in  the  digest  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  it  has  been  overruled, 
limited  or  distinguished.  After  he  has  con- 
vinced the  managing  clerk  that  he  can  run  a 
case  down  accurately,  he  is  generally  kept  busy 
for  some  time  on  the  investigation  of  different 
statutes  and  principles  of  law.  This  work  may 
or  may  not  prove  pleasant  and  profitable,  and 
upon  its  results  depend  largely  the  future  plans 
of  each  student.  The  word  student  is  used  con- 
sciously, for  all  lawyers  remain  students  to  the 
last. 

If  the  efforts  thus  far  of  the  beginner  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  managing  clerk,  he  is 
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generally  delegated  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  routine  of  the  courts,  more  especially  that 
part  appertaining  to  the  call  of  the  Day  and 
General  Calendars.  This  work  is  the  first  taste 
of  court  practice  and  the  present  wheel-horses 
of  the  trial  bar  first  felt  their  mettle  in  this 
forum.  The  call  of  the  calendar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  Friday  afternoon  is  the  occasion  for  a 
reunion  of  college  graduates,  when  one  to  the 
other  recounts  his  adventures,  and  in  the  lapses 
of  the  fugitive  arguments  on  why  this  or  that 
case  should  be  put  over,  notes  are  compared 
and  old  times  discussed.  As  this  function  of 
calling  the  Friday  calendar  is  generally  the  first 
opportunity  which  the  young  advocate  has  in 
which  to  display  his  budding  eloquence,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  it  is  seldom  lost ;  and  it  was 
said  recently,  on  the  demise  of  one  of  the 
learned  justices  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court,  that  he  had  been  talked  to  death  at  the 
call  of  one  of  these  calendars. 

If  the  foregoing  duties  are  properly  discharged, 
and  the  beginner  shows  an  aptitude  for  his  pro- 
fessional work  and  betrays  accuracy  and  dili- 
gence, his  position  with  the  firm  is  assured  and 
his  future  advancement  largely  a  matter  of  time. 
In  turn  he  is  vested  with  more  discretion  in 
his  assignments,  and  if  he  evidences  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  code  and  familiarity  with  the 
practice,  joined  with  executive  ability,  he  steps 
in,  as  soon  as  the  opening  occurs,  to  the  position 
of  managing  clerk.  When  once  safely  ensconced 
there,  he  may,  if  so  inclined,  revisit  upon  those 
subject  to  his  authority,  some  of  the  unpleasant 
assignments  alloted  to  him  in  the  days  of  his 
novitiate.      To  those  who  know  the  status  of  a 
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managing  clerk  by  name  only,  it  will  be  well  to 
say  right  here,  that  no  name  so  significant  in 
meaning  ever  covered,  in  any  other  profession, 
so  many  trials  and  tribulations,  as  impose  them- 
selves upon  the  incumbent  of  that  highsounding 
office.  If  anything  goes  wrong  and  no  one  can 
be  found  to  assume  the  responsibility,  the  man- 
aging clerk  is  made  the  goat.  Defaults,  mis- 
carried verdicts,  mislaid  papers,  lost  trains  and 
boats,  etc.,  all  lay  up  at  the  door  of  the  managing 
clerk.  In  his  fertile  brain  must  be  found  the 
key  to  every  unsolvable  problem.  To  his  re- 
sources everyone  looks  for  extrication  from 
their  dilemmas. 

This  position,  however,  has  its  compensatory 
advantages  and  opens  up  to  the  occupant  a  wide 
field  of  experience  and  opportunity.  The  man- 
aging clerk  in  large  offices  is,  in  many  matters 
of  importance,  and  exclusively  so  in  matters  of 
detail,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  firm.  This  respon- 
sibility in  turn  brings  him  into  contact  with  a 
great  many  members  of  the  bar,  whom  other- 
wise he  would  not  meet.  In  this  way  the  facul- 
ties are  sharpened  and  the  training  for  active 
practice  improved. 

The  last  stage  in  the  professional  career  of 
the  lawyer  is  that,  wherein  the  barrister  that  is 
to  be,  after  a  preliminary  training  of  a  kind  as 
outlined,  embarks  in  his  own  boat  and  single- 
handed  steers  the  craft  that  is  to  bring  him  suc- 
cess and  honor  at  the  bar,  perhaps  fame.  To 
hang  out  his  own  shingle  in  the  big  city  of  New 
York  and  go  it  alone,  relying  solely  upon  ability 
and  stray  favors  from  friends,  requires  no  small 
degree  of  courage.  The  daily  expectation  of 
the  client  who  fails  to  appear,  the  strong  temp- 
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tuition  to  count  the  frescoes  on  the  wall  while 
waiting,  the  inevitable  despondency  if  the  wait 
is  prolonged,  all  call  for  the  greatest  display  of 
nerve,  tenacity  of  purpose  and  a  determination 
to  win,  be  the  difficulties  what  they  may. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  already  there 
are  many  members  of  this  class  in  active  prac- 
tice for  themselves,  some  of  them  members  of 
firms  of  standing,  others  working  alone  and  on  a 
fair  road  to  assured  success.  Every  field  of  the 
law  has  been  touched,  and  the  class  is  repre- 
sented in  trial,  corporation,  patent,  admiralty 
and  real  estate  law.  The  class  is  also  repre- 
sented in  the  criminal  law  by  one  of  the  staff  of 
the  present  District  Attorney  of  New  York 
County. 

The  race  is  only  started  and  the  Sexennial  is 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  starting-post.  It 
is  hardly  time  to  pick  winners  for  the  finish. 
The  candidates  in  the  legal  event  are  all  prom- 
ising. There  are  some  slight  favorites  with  a 
number  of  dark  horses.  At  this  stage  of  the 
race  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  all 
got  away  well,  no  false  starts,  and  are  heading 
for  the  quarter-post  well  bunched  and  coming 
hard. 

Let  us  trust  that  at  the  finish,  many  years 
hence,  most,  if  not  all  of  us,  will  be  standing 
close  to  the  rail  hard  by  the  judges'  stand, 
ready  and  eager  to  give  to  the  victors  the  blue 
ribbon  and  the  hearty  cheer  of  the  Class  of 
Ninety-Six. 
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NIGHTS,   SOMETIMES    DAYS, 

AT  THE  YALE   CLUB 
By  Philip  C.  Peck. 


o 


F  joys  at  the  Yale  Club,  there  is  no  End," 
— so  say  we  all  of  us,  and  with  such 
a  text,  culled  from  the  writings  of  a 
famous  spirit  of  olden  times,  what  limits 
can  there  be  for  the  delights  of  Yalensians  who 
are  wont  to  gather  and  come  together  in  the 
palace  on  Forty-fourth  Street. 

In  the  ancient  days,  the  recent  graduate,  all 
unknowing  and  unknown,  either  ensconced  him- 
self in  a  New  York  boarding  house  and  dabbled 
lightly  in  the  small  talk  that  surrounded  the  in- 
hospitable board — where  the  cheerless  twitter  of 
garrulous  dames  mingled  strangely  with  the  rasp- 
ing tones  of  the  ribbon  counter  man,  or,  driven 
to  desperation,  our  young  graduate  went  '^  on  the 
town."  Many  table  d'hotes  are  a  weariness  to  the 
soul,  and  red  ink  is  a  mocker.  O  temporal  O 
mores!  What  a  change  within  the  past  five 
years!  The  Elm  City  youths  now  have  a  place 
set  apart  from  the  others,  where  he  who  has  be- 
come aweary  with  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day  can  obtain  fresh  strength  to  withstand  the 
turmoil  of  the  next  day's  strife. 

First  in  the  modest  little  quarters  on  the  North 
side   of   Madison   Square,    the  seed   took  root. 

}8z 
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Those  were  hard  days  indeed  compared  with 
what  is  now  opened  to  us.  Genial  **  Garry/' 
King  of  the  Sepoys,  ever  smiling,  answered  all 
inquiries  with  his  now  proverbial  '*  Yes,  sir." 
And  who  does  not  recall  Basso's  retort  dis- 
courteous to  the  half-baked  one,  who  was  **  com- 
ing right  up,  sir!"  Each  succeeding  season 
Ninety-Six  had  its  ** Winter  High-Ball  Party" 
with  a  plethora  of  noise  and  song.  Those  din- 
ners produced  no  choice  spirit  to  chronicle  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  each  gathering.  They  were 
peculiar  to  themselves  and  each  possessed  an  in- 
dividuality of  its  own  withal,  according  to  the 
strength  and  resuscitating  powers  of  those  who 
tapped  the  etherial  spring.  Kneeland  held  the 
long  distance  record  for  many  years — in  fact 
until  1902  when  a  prize  was  offered  and  the  at- 
tenuated Dudley  won  out  by  a  mile,  the 
denizens  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  making  a 
strong  bid,  but  were  overruled  and  were  forced 
to  be  content  with  the  "freedom  of  the  city." 
It  is  fair  to  presume  that  someone  scratched 
Kneeland  before  the  race. 

It  is  now  over  a  year  since  that  superb  sky- 
scraper arose  on  West  Forty-fourth  Street — that 
blooming  edifice  typifying  the  efforts  of  Yale 
men  in  New  York  to  have  a  permanent,  as  well 
as  commodious  home.  What  a  harbor  in  very 
truth  it  is  to  the  Yalensian  from  rural  parts,  who, 
either  from  forethought  or  mischance  finds  him- 
self within  the  maelstrom  of  the  great  City!  And 
Ninety-Six  furnishes  an  abundant  reception  com- 
mittee, permanent,  omniscient,  ever  ready,  ever 
strong.  Tallest  among  them  is  the  ''Brooklyn 
Eagle  " — as  a  matter  of  fact — stripped  of  every- 
thing but  its  society  column,  which  works  over- 
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time.  Then  there  is  "  Tennessee  Jack,"  of  the 
**  dislocated  chest,"  who,  like  Father  Anchises 
of  old,  is  ever  willing  to  fade  away  in  the  shades 
of  Night  and  hold  sweet  communion,  and  '*  talk 
it  all  over."  Lest  those  who  do  not  know  may 
become  alarmed,  the  *  dislocated  chest "  refers 
in  no  way  to  any  serious  bodily  ailment  of  the 
Colonel,  but  merely  that  Jack  by  taking  thought 
unto  himself,  has  added  a  cubit  to  his  stature — 
in  a  circumferential  manner.  Then  there  is 
Harry  Fisher,  addicted  to  wooing,  and  **  Gris  " 
Smith  with  his  contagious  cackle,  and  '^  Hammy  " 
of  deep  and  serious  mien.  Either  in  the  loung- 
ing room  **  second  floor  front,"  or  in  the  sonorous 
Grill  amid  fuliginous  flame,  the  wandering  Ninety- 
Six  man  may  find  joy  and  comfort  a-plenty.  A 
busy  and  capable  bar  is  ever  rippling  with  all  the 
wants  of  mankind,  while  a  uniformed  band  of 
underlings  render  speedy  and  efficient  service, 
notwithstanding  that,  at  times,  they  have  been 
^*  a  high-ball  shy. "  The  bare  black  oaken  tables 
of  that  most  alluring  Grill  induce  words  anent 
the  Yale  Spirit,  as  it  used  to  flourish  in  the  days 
of  odd  bonnets,  tan  shoes  unpolished,  and  sweat- 
ers— that  Yale  Spirit  which  some  imagine  has 
vanished  with  the  entree  of  patent  leather  ties, 
scarlet  hosiery,  and  the  famous,  mayhaps,  in- 
famous ** See-more"  jacket — that  huge  indefin- 
able somewhat  of  a  Yale  Spirit  which  effervesces 
most  freely  from  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Alumni 
Weekly^  in  clear  and  limpid  streams,  or  as  dis- 
tilled from  our  own  Anson. 

Ninety-Six  men  are  gathered  in  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth,  some  showing  only  too  well 
that  they  have  become  *•  hairless  has-beens." 
Some  are  married,  some  embryo  Benedicks,  others 
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**by  grace  of  God  free  and  independent."  A 
few  with  a  fine  sense  of  distinction — for  which 
Heaven  be  praised — are  only  breathing  **love 
words,  no  marriage  words.'' 

The  ninth  floor  beholds  strenuosity  at  ping- 
pong  as  well  as  other  games  of  more  subdued 
action.  And  then  there  are  games,  and  games, 
and  on  the  whole  the  ninth  floor  is  not  so  bad  as 
it's  painted. 

When  summer  hath  come  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  is  heard  through  the  land,  the  elevators 
D.  V.  hoist  to  the  festive  roof-garden,  well 
walled,  and  not  at  all  bad  after  a  hot  day.  The 
diminutive  domicile  of  our  Harvard  cousins  is 
well-nigh  out  of  sight,  and  in  the  "evening's 
mystic  shadows"  the  joyous  songs  smite  the 
stars. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  Library  Committee, 
wherein  Ninety-Six  fails  to  figure,  were  not 
ample  and  lauding  language  uttered  concerning 
the  choice  collection  of  books  and  booklets  that 
adorn  the  shelves.  Saint  Elihu,  with  his  carpet 
chest  protector,  looks  down  upon  the  more 
famous  of  the  sons  of  Yale,  whose  busts  and 
pictures  top  the  cases.  Yale  memorabilia  is 
rapidly  increasing  and  the  Lit.  will  open  its  dry 
and  dusty  pages  in  times  of  storms  and  sundry 
wet  weathers. 

Of  nights  as  *  *nights  at  the  Yale  Club, "  there  are 
three  so-called  **club  nights"  with  a  carefully 
selected  line  of  entertainers,  song  birds  and 
otherwise.  Always  impromptu,  of  course,  e'en 
though  a  bunch  of  typewritten  reminders  and 
vivifiers  appeareth  on  the  hip.  Again,  there  are 
the  nights  after  the  football  games,  whether  we 
win  or  lose,  election  nights,  the  nights  of  finals 
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in  the  ping-pong  tourney,  and  innumerable  minor 


"occasions." 


The  habitues  of  the  Club  rejoice  at  the  advent 
of  the  widower /r^>  tempore — he  who,  having  been 
summarily,  e'en  though  temporarily,  deserted  by 
his  spouse,  hies  himself  with  all  convenient  speed 
to  the  West  Forty-fourth  Street  haven  and  joins 
the  bunch  wherever  found. 

Let  every  wandering  Ninety-Six  man  do  as  the 
abandoned  Benedick.  Seek  the  Club;  it  is  all 
right,  and  the  motto  of  our  Reception  Committee 
reads:  ** Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come." 


J 
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By  Hollon  a.  Fark. 

IT  is  not  at  all  strange  that  a  class  which  ex- 
celled in  scholarship,  as  did  Ninety-Six  in 
the  palmy  days  of  its  undergraduate  exis- 
tence, should  also  show  an  extraordinary  dis- 
position to  continue  the  process  of  acquiringknowl- 
edge.  In  fact,  a  very  goodly  portion  of  the 
Class  did  elect  so  to  do,  and  took  to  it  as  did 
the  traditional  duck  to  water.  This  article,  how- 
ever, is  to  deal  with  only  a  rather  small  number  of 
Ninety-Six  men,  with  those  whom  we  used  to 
call  P.  G.'s  in  the  blissful  days  of  our  academic 
life,  those  whom  we  associated  in  our  minds 
with  the  fair  co-ed,  the  two  species  forming  a 
class  of  "real  long-haired  grinds."  **But  all 
things  are  not  what  they  seem,"  as  Plato  used 
to  say,  and  when  some  of  us  joined  the  band  of 
the  happy  followers  of  the  cow-eyed  goddess,  we 
found  things  not  at  all  so  black  as  they  had  been 
painted. 

There  may  have  been  an  uneasy  feeling  about 
the  heart  of  some  new-fledged  Old  Grad.,  as 
he  walked  across  the  Campus  in  the  autumn 
of  '96,  and  saw  some  upstart  lolling  on  the  win- 
dow-seat of  his  old  room  and  making  himself 
thoroughly  at  home  there.  However,  this  pang 
proved   to  be  only  of  short  duration,  and  was 
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soon  forgotten  in  the  hilarious  ''rough-houses" 
of  Pierson  Hall.  This  new  dormitory  Ninety-Six 
helped  to  break  in,  and  the  place  has  never  been 
able  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  good  character  since. 
High  iron  fences  have  been  erected  to  hinder 
the  joyful  game  of  entry  golf  or  hockey,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  merry  gang  of  Ninety-Six  men, 
and  handed  down  from  class  to  class  until  thus 
summarily  dealt  with  by  the  cruel  authorities. 
The  festive  ashcan,  however,  still  makes  noc- 
turnal trips  down  the  long  flights  of  stairs,  and 
bonfires  in  the  fire-proof  entries  still  make  up  for 
the  occasional  failure  of  the  gas.  Faculty  action 
against  these  harmless  amusements  has  usually 
had  the  result  of  making  them  more  popular,  and 
even  one  Ninety-Six  proctor  had  several  fires  lit 
not  far  from  the  vicinity  of  his  own  door.  The 
other  favorite  amusements  of  the  modem  Pierson- 
ites,  stopping  trolley-cars,  throwing  water  upon 
passers-by,  were  not  indulged  in  by  our  repre- 
sentatives. 

A  career  begun  with  so  much  joy  could  not  but 
be  prosperous,  and  as  in  all  other  things  so  in  this, 
Ninety-Six  has  made  a  good  record.  We  went 
first  of  all  and  registered  at  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  that  same  jovial 
gentleman  who  used  to  entertain  us  in  Graphic 
Algebra(y)  with  descriptions  of  the  beautiful 
curves  described  by  the  sign  board  on  the  horse- 
car  as  it  passed  around  the  comer  in  view  of  the 
disappointed  would-be  passenger.  Having  re- 
newed our  acquaintance  with  this  old  friend  of 
our  student  days,  and  having  received  his  kindly 
advice  and  warnings,  we  hurried  away  to  the  old 
Co-op  or  the  library,  provided  ourselves  with  the 
necessary  books,  and  went  to  work  to  get  the 
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wheels  of  our  mental  machinery  into  smooth 
running  order  again.  This  was  not  easy  in  all 
cases,  because  the  coating  of  rust  was  deep,  and 
a  great  deal  of  polishing  was  necessary.  Once 
at  work  again,  however,  things  went  smoothly 
in  most  cases. 

And  what  were  we  all  working  for?  Why  just 
for  a  few  letters  which  we  desired  to  have  the 
right  to  attach  to  our  names.  These  letters 
look  so  desirable  when  one  looks  at  the  Yale 
catalogue  or  at  the  title  page  of  one's  new  book. 
In  the  case  of  some  fortunate  or  rather  let  us  say 
hard-working  individuals  these  coveted  letters 
were  soon  within  reaching  distance.  One  indus- 
trious soul  even  thought  he  could  not  be  satisfied 
with  merely  four  letters  after  his  name  so  he 
studied  on  the  side  some  graduate  work  while  he 
was  supposed  to  be  only  an  humble  divinity 
student,  and  he  is  now  the  proud  possessor  of 
seven  letters — BABDPhD.  Such  strenuosity, 
however,  has  not  been  epidemic  in  the  Class 
and  most  of  us  have  been  satisfied  to  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  our  way  and  be  not  men  of  **  many  ** 
letters.  Some  of  us  stayed  in  New  Haven  one 
year,  some  two  years,  the  most  of  us  three  and  a 
few  old  Nestors  who  have  tried  to  study  and 
teach  at  the  same  time  are  still  there,  all  close 
rivals  for  the  title  of  **  oldest  living  P.O." 

This  article  was  also  to  say  a  word  for  those 
members  of  our  Class  who  took  some  time  abroad 
for  study  either  as  members  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  or  as  private  individuals. 
Here  too  the  number  of  men  whose  deeds  are 
to  be  chronicled  is  small  and  the  periods  of  study 
vary  from  a  summer  trip  to  the  British  Museum 
to  a  Tour  of  the  World  in  80  days  such  as  Anson 
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took.  All  nations  of  the  world  received  us  with 
open  arms,  gave  us  of  their  knowledge  and  sent 
us  back  to  America  to  teach  the  wild  Indians  of 
Broadway.  But  all  the  imparting  was  not  on  the 
side  of  the  foreigners.  Ninety-Six  did  consider- 
able missionary  work  of  various  kinds  over  there 
and  so  helped  to  square  the  debt  which  America, 
the  benighted,  owes  to  Europe,  the  enlightened. 

Of  course  you  understand  that  "studying 
abroad "  is  a  very  elastic  term.  We  all  went 
through  the  form  of  registering  at  the  different 
universities  and  of  subscribing  to  some  twenty 
hours  of  lectures.  But,  as  here,  so  there,  more  is 
frequently  to  be  gained  outside  the  classroom 
than  in  it.  What  delightful  rambles  we  used  to  have 
around  Old  Heidelburg,  up  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Neckar  or  the  longer  trip  down  the  Rhine 
to  Cologne !  Then,  too,  the  Brtiderschaft  which  we 
formed  with  the  light-hearted  German  students, 
the  noisy  drinking  bouts  and  the  beautiful  songs ! 
Occasionally,  too,  an  encounter  with  German 
officiousness,  witness  the  evening  when  Ward 
Cheney  was  requested  by  one  of  the  finest 
to  curb  the  greatness  of  his  joy,  to  which  he  was 
giving  expression  in  enraptured  whistling.  All 
things,  however,  added  to  our  experience  and 
went  to  make  up  a  very  profitable  whole.  Many 
are  the  pleasant  memories  associated  with  those 
**  happy,  golden  bygone  days." 

Not  the  least  of  our  joys  was  the  frequent 
meeting  with  classmates  in  unexpected  places 
while  on  our  vacation  trips  about  Europe.  In 
the  larger  places  one  was  almost  sure  to  meet 
some  friend.  How  good  then  to  talk  over 
old  times  together,  to  swap  what  news  we  had  or 
to  go  out  together  to  see  the  sights !     At  such 
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times  the  pleasure  of  travelling  was  more  than 
doubled.  But,  like  all  good  things,  these  vacation 
trips  had  an  end  and  we  had  to  go  back  to  grind- 
ing again.  We  worked  some^  we'll  have  you 
understand,  and  some  of  us  (one,  I  believe)  got 
our  degrees  over  there.  At  any  rate  we  all  came 
back  to  America  after  the  term  of  our  exile  was 
over,  glad  to  be  back  (Oh,  how  glad!),  but  with 
rich  additions  to  our  store  of  knowledge  and 
to  our  experience.  All  of  us  P.G's.,  both  the 
foreign  and  the  home-made  article  are  now 
at  work  in  our  various  callings  trying  to  be  use- 
ful members  of  the  communities  in  which  we  are 
placed. 


THE  NINETY-SIX  COLONY 

IN   CHICAGO 
By  Henry  D.  Baker. 

THE  Classof  Ninety-Six  hasalarge  and  flour- 
ishing Colony  in  the  great  City  of  Chicago. 
The  tone  of  the  Colony  rather  tends  to 
be  dominated  by  the  adherents  of  the 
new  school  of  Kappa  Beta  Phi,  but  no  group  of 
our  varied  and  interesting  class  population  is  un- 
represented. The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  school  has 
John  Hollister,  Bert  Cahn  and  Theodore  Noon, 
none  of  whom  have  lived  down  their  reputations 
for  high  scholarship  wop  at  Yale,  but  instead 
have  won  new  honors, — John  in  medicine,  Bert 
in  law,  Theodore  in  teaching  at  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. The  **  safe  middle  ground  "  and  various 
other  nondescript  groups  of  scholarship  are  also 
represented.  All  the  many  activities  and  some 
of  the  non-activities  of  life,  find  their  personifica- 
tions amongst  our  personnel.  Art,  science,  law, 
medicine,  railroading,  journalism,  business,  all 
have  their  devotees  in  this  Colony.  There  have 
been  instances  of  the  ''  leisure  class  *'  being  with 
us,  though  I  don't  know  whether  there  are  any  just 
at  present,  for  I  think  all  the  Ninety-Six  Chicago 
lawyers  have  passed  that  early  period  of  their 
careers,  when,  like  Becky  Sharp,  they  continued 
to  'Mive  well  on  nothing  a  year,'.'  and  like  the 
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Hon.  Peter  Stirling,  to  find  the  walls  of  their 
offices  an  all  powerful  magnet  for  their  eyes.  The 
poor  have  been  with  us,  in  fact,  are  with  us  still, — 
as  Harry  Fisher,  skilled  ''in  the  gentle  art  of 
touching,"  has  doubtless  discovered,  whenever  he 
has  endeavored  to  use  his  art  amongst  us  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Yale  Alumni  Fund. 

*    *    * 

Every  once  in  a  while  all  the  Ninety-Six  men  in 
Chicago  and  tributary  towns  assemble  for  a 
dinner.  After  one  of  these  affairs  nearly  every 
one  present  has  been  able  to  say,  as  Disraeli 
once  said,  that  *  'though  nature  intended  me  to  be  a 
silent  man,  yet  circumstances  have  compelled  me 
to  do  much  speaking.*'  The  Kappa  Beta  Phi 
element  of  Ninety-Six  predominating  amongst 
us,  the  "drink  question"  has  always  been  settled 
in  favor  of  beer,  except  on  the  recent  occasion 
of  Anson  Stokes'  visit  to  Chicago,  when  Nod 
Mundy  and  Doug  Charnley  had  an  opportunity 
to  become  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  appolli- 
naris,  which  was  the  official  drink  in  honor  of 
Anson.  At  this  dinner  Nod  Mundy,  though  he 
came  in  very  late  because  "unable  to  get  away 
from  his  business,"  became  the  centre  of  a 
gaiety  that  seemed  to  mystify  Anson,  and  doubt- 
less caused  him  to  wonder  if  there  was  not 
intoxicating  ozone  in  the  wind  of  this  Windy 
City.  By  the  way,  it  may  interest  Ninety-Six  to 
know  that  Mundy  was  at  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober- 
Ammergau  in  1900,  and  was  quartered  with 
Judas  Iscariot,  with  whom  he  drank  beer. 

Mundy's  being  late  to  a  class  dinner,  becaase 
"  unable  to  get  away  from  his  business,"  reminds 
me  of  what  a  really  strenuous  lot  we  are  out  here. 
For  instance,  there   is  Tom  Vennum,  who   at 
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Watseka,  111.,  is  lawyer,  banker,  agriculturist  and 
cattle  dealer.  The  latest  about  him  is  that  there 
is  a  movement  on  foot  to  make  him  judge. 
Freddie  Forbes  is  getting  to  be  one  of  the  most 
energetic  workers  in  Chicago.  He  is  occasion- 
ally to  be  seen  looking  like  the  Fire  Marshal,  as 
he  drives  around  the  city  attending  to  the  vast 
teaming  interests  of  the  firm  of  Forbes  &  Son. 
Such  strenuousness  is  merely  indicative  of  how 
Ninety-Six  has  succumbed  to  the  taint  of  com- 
mercialism. Jim  Hutchinson,  who  came  here  as 
the  representative  of  a  Boston  leather  house,  is 
one  of  the  worst  afflicted  with  this  taint,  but  in 
this  case  the  active,  successful  business  man  has 
also  come  to  be  quite  a  society  man,  and  can 
discuss  golf  with  the  fair  sex  as  well  as  leather 
with  his  firm. 

One  man  here  who  is  not  exactly  a  **  gentle- 
man of  leisure,*'  like  a  man  would  be  who  is 
really  out  of  a  job,  is  Doug  Charnley,  who  is  an 
overseer  of  labor.  Doug  has  an  **  estate"  in 
Cuba  on  which  colored  men  slave.  He  also  has 
a  valet  to  look  after  his  personal  effects,  one  of 
which  is  the  pin  of  Kappa  Beta  Phi,  which  the 
valet  is  rigidly  instructed  to  keep  always  bright 
and  shiny.  The  valet  got  his  job  on  the  nth 
of  May,  1901,  just  a  few  days  after  the  famous 
Northern  Pacific  corner,  in  which  Doug's  profits 
were  alleged  to  have  been  enormous,  he  happen- 
ing to  be  long  at  that  time  on  Northern  Pacific. 
Another  very  prosperous  man  is  Ed  Heidrich,  of 
Peoria,  who  earns  the  price  of  a  ticket,  once  a 
year,  to  Chicago.  And  another  society  man  is 
Bob  Kelly,  employed  at  the  South  Chicago 
Steel  Works,  who  has  been  seen  recently  sport- 
ing a  frock  coat  and  silk  hat. 

«    «    * 
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There  have  been  several  cases  of  hearts  lost 
by  Ninety-Six  men  in  Chicago.  Paul  Hamlin 
married  a  very  charming  and  beautiful  young 
woman — Miss  Shoenberger — ^introduced  to  him 
by  Doug  Charnley,  who  wanted  him  to  know,  on 
his  arrival  in  Chicago  from  the  East,  that  Chicago 
really  did  have  pretty  girls  galore. 

Again,  at  one  of  the  Ninety-Six  dinners  here, 
Troy  Kinney  in  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  his  class- 
mates, wound  up  with  the  impressive  announce- 
ment that  he  was  to  be  married.  His  talk  had 
a  profound  effect  on  the  mind  of  Freddie  Forbes, 
who  the  very  next  day  went  around  to  ask  the 
girl  of  his  heart  to  become  the  companion  of  his 
life,  an  acceptance  being  received.  There  have 
been  rumors  afloat  that  Ralph  Treadway  would 
soon  make  some  girl  very  happy,  that  Mundy, 
Charnley,  Miller,  Cahn,  and  in  fact,  all  of  us 
had  our  eyes  on  certain  girls.  That  is  probably 
true  in  every  case,  but  from  the  slowness  of  the 
announcements,  it  would  seem  we  lack  courage, 
or  are  unfortunate  in  knowing  only  those  ladies 
who  do  not  reciprocate  our  affections.  When 
Ralph  Treadway  shall  finally  stoop  to  conquer, 
it  will  certainly  be  an  interesting  conquest.  He 
is  now  in  the  railroad  business,  and  an  authority 
on  fast  trains  as  well  as  fast  boats. 


Troy  Kinney  makes  us  prouder  of  him  every 
year,  for  the  art  achievements  of  himself  and 
wife  (they  are  co-laborers)  are  certainly  very 
creditable.  Some  of  the  finest  decorative  work 
in  Chicago  buildings  has  been  done  by  them. 
The  splendid  illustrations  in  **Thc  Thrall  of 
Leif  the  Lucky  "  are  their  work.     But  it  is  not 
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always  possible  to  visit  Troy  at  the  studio.  In- 
terviews with  him  must  often  be  through  a  closed 
door,  because  there's  **a  model  inside."  Be- 
tween myself  and  Troy  Kinney  there  has  been 
(besides  his  door)  some  ground  for  personal 
friction,  ever  since  the  night  before  the  last 
presidential  election,  when  we  had  one  of  our 
class  suppers.  I  bet  Billy  Miller  one  dollar  to 
his  two  that  McKinley  would  carry  more  Stated 
than  he  did  in  1896.  Troy  Kinney  was  made 
stakeholder.  After  the  election  I  went  to  Troy 
for  my  $2.00  and  found  he  had  *' blown  "it  at 
the  dinner  for  rounds  of  beer. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  very  interesting  way  in 
which  Billy  Miller  seems  now  to  consider  silver  a 
**dead  issue."  Silver  became  a  **dead  issue" 
with  Billy  when  Billy  was  made  the  attorney  for 
the  Northern  Trust  Company,  and  was  given  at 
one  fell  swoop  more  Republican  prosperity  than 
many  of  us  who  voted  for  it  have  ever  been  able 
to  get.  It  must  make  Mr.  Bryan  weary  to  think 
of  Hogg  and  Towne  giving  up  politics  because 
they  had  got  rich  in  it,  but  when  he  turns  to 
Billy  Miller,  his  sad  exclamation  must  be  '^  et  tu, 

Brute  ? " 

«    «    « 

It  is  said  that  military  life  either  builds  a  man 
up  or  kills  him.  It  is  much  the  same  way  with 
the  hustling  civic  life  of  Chicago.  Both  Nonnie 
Williams  and  myself,  original  residents  of  Chi- 
cago, have  never  become  thoroughly  acclimated 
to  this  windy,  hustling,  feverish,  dusty,  demo- 
cratic town.  Both  of  us  have  been  outside  of 
Chicago  a  great  deal  since  graduation — which 
outings  have  given  us  renewed  mental  force  with 
which  to  struggle  with  the  weighty  problems  of 
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life  in  the  wild  and  woolly  West.  But  Nonnie 
has  been  away  more  than  I  have  and  has  been 
far  more  of  a  dilettante  than  I.  He  has  danced 
in  the  highest  social  circles  of  Nice,  with  imperial 
princesses,  archduchesses,  etc.,  offsetting  in  part 
my  high  honors  as  a  dancer  when  I  ^Hripped  it 
lightly "  with  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the 
Gypsies,  at  Granada,  Spain.  Nonnie  is  now 
again  taking  the  **  rest  cure"  in  Europe — it  may 
be  that  what  he  really  suffers  from  is  a  restless 
heart.  I  wish  that  some  beautiful  princess,  con- 
vinced that  American  husbands  are  the  best, 
would  become  the  bride  of  Nonnie  !  We  need 
some  romantic  incident  of  this  sort,  to  make  our 
class  history  really  interesting. 


Out  of  the  routine  of  life  in  Chicago,  Ninety- 
Six  men  are  finding  opportunities  and  "rushing" 
them,  just  as,  in  College,  in  the  routine  of  being 
called  for  recitations  perhaps  every  third  day  in 
turn,  we  found  opportunities,  and  rushed  them. 
The  motto  of  Chicago  is  **I  will" — which  also 
expresses  the  Yale  Spirit,  so  deeply  rooted  in 
Ninety-Six. 


NINETY-SIX   AT  THE    INAUGURATION 

OF 

PRESIDENT    HADLEY 

By  Bbnjaiqn  Thorns  Gilbert. 

OCTOBER  seventeenth,  1899,  the  Auburn 
Haired  One  wrote  me  a  note  asking 
that  I  proceed  with  all  diligence  to  New 
Haven  to  report  the  Inauguration  of 
President  Hadley  for  the  Ninety-Six  Sexennial 
Class  Book,  and  without  further  parley  I  went. 

Upon  my  arrival,  late  that  afternoon,  I  found 
Ninety-Six  well  represented  at  New  Haven  as  to 
quality  but  sadly  lacking  in  quantity.*  How- 
ever, it  is  quite  certain  that  New  Haven  and  the 
University  were  well  persuaded  by  nightfall  of 
the  following  day  that  Ninety-Six  was  in  town  in 
large  numbers. 

The  eighteenth  was  hot  and  muggy,  the  streets 
muddy  and  wet,  but  nothing  could  daunt  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  **old  grads"  who  were  there 
to  see  that  President  Hadley  was  put  through  in 
accordance  with  Yale  traditions  and  the  Yale 
Spirit.     He  certainly  was. 

By  two  o'clock  the  weather  had  cleared,  the 
golden  haze  of  autumn  gilding  everything,  even 
the  sweeps.     Everybody  was  cheering  the  Presi- 

*  TIm  Editor  has  heard  that  Gilbert  wat  the  only  Ntnetjr-Six  man  at 
Hadlej's  laaaguration.  At  any  imte  it  ia  erident  that  he  thought  he  was. 
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dent  and  ex-President,  the  Glee  Club  warbling 
beautifully,  led  by  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
Ninety-Six  who  kindly  consented  to  act  as  con- 
ductor for  the  afternoon. 

Later  on — I  think  it  must  have  been  evening, 
because  there  were  torches — I  arrayed  myself  in 
a  black  mortar  board  and  gown  thoughtfully 
provided  for  the  graduates  by  Noah  Swayne,  and 
discovered  that  it  had  devolved  upon  me  to  act 
as  Marshal  for  Ninety-Six.  It  was  unbefitting  a 
Class  Marshal  to  be  lacking  the  insignia  of  his 
rank,  so  after  a  somewhat  heated  argument,  fol- 
lowed by  some  clever  dodging,  I  secured  the  loan 
of  a  Marshal's  red  mortar  board  from  an  under- 
graduate and  at  once  proceeded  to  the  difficult 
task  of  getting  Ninety-Six  into  line,  arranging 
each  man  in  the  ranks  according  to  his  height, 
the  tallest  at  the  end,  etc. 

Although  I  commenced  later,  I  finished  earlier 
than  the  other  Marshals,  and  Ninety-Six  pre- 
sented a  magnificent  and  impressive  spectacle  as 
the  band  struck  up  and  the  serried  columns 
moved  forward.  Every  man  in  Ninety-Six  was 
provided  not  only  with  a  torch  but  a  colored 
lantern  as  well. 

When  we  reached  President  Hadley's  house 
Ninety-Six  decided  to  occupy  a  position  in  accord 
with  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Class,  and  accord- 
ingly forged  ahead,  taking  a  prominent  stand  by 
one  of  the  gateposts  from  which  coign  of  vantage 
Ninety-Six  showed  a  proper  appreciation  of  all 
the  salient  points  in  President  Hadley's  speech  by 
well  punctuated  applause  and  vociferous  cheering. 
I  must  say  that  the  cheering  of  the  Class  here  and 
at  other  points  along  the  line  of  march  was  most 
ably  led,  the  strain  on  the  leader  being  consider- 
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able,  as  for  some  miles  our  cheering  was  almost 
continuous.  Another  noticeable  fact  was  the 
unison  with  which  the.  Class  cheered  and  the 
remarkable  marching  order  preserved,  not  a  man 
losing  step  throughout  the  twenty  miles  of 
march. 

As  I  remember,  President  Hadley*s  remarks 
were  confined  for  the  most  part  to  a  glowing 
eulogy  of  Ninety-Six.  I  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  his  gestures  and  noticed  that  the  leader 
of  the  cheering  got  several  ideas  therefrom  which 
he  afterwards  used  with  great  effect. 

President  Eliot  followed  in  much  the  same 
strain,  indeed  it  was  surprising  how  much  he 
knew  about  the  commanding  position  Ninety-Six 
has  assumed  in  the  world.  Ex-President  Dwight 
then  reminisced  of  the  pleasures  of  Ninety-Six 
in  the  class-room,  and,  after  several  rounds  of 
cheers  the  Alumni  resumed  their  line  of  march. 

I  cannot  recall  whether  we  saw  the  Mayor  before 
or  after  our  call  at  President  Hadley's,  but  we  cer- 
tainly saw  him,  and  his  speech  about  the  powers 
of  Ninety-Six  in  all  matters  temporal  and  spiritual 
was  received  by  the  Class  with  the  modest  appre- 
ciation of  our  worth  which  we  have  always  been 
noted  for.  Then  we  marched  and  cheered  and 
ate  and  danced  about  a  bonfire  lit  near  the  Gym, 
exploded  fireworks,  got  burnt  and  made  the  In- 
auguration a  thing  of  joy  and  gladness,  ever  to 
be  remembered  not  only  by  ourselves  but  by  all 
who  witnessed  our  innocent  glee  and  mirth. 

The  golden  haze  of  that  Autumn  day  was  still 
glowing  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the 
Class  of  Ninety-Six  unanimously  resolved  to  re- 
tire, assured  that  President  Hadley  had  been 
inaugurated  in  accord  with  the  best  traditions  of 
Ninety-Six  and  old  Yale. 


NINETY-SIX  MEN 

IN 

SQUADRON    A, 

N.  Y.  N.  G. 
By  Fritz  W.  Hosninghaus. 

THE  Class  of  1896,  while  it  has  presented 
candidates  for  honors  in  the  professions, 
commercial  pursuits  and  the  many  diver- 
sified paths  of  peace,  has,  since  gradu- 
ation, furnished  its  quota  to  the  ranks  of  those 
whose  bosoms  sometimes  nearly  burst  with  mar- 
tial ardor.  Some  of  our  classmates  have  enlisted 
in  the  Bungtown  Foot  Guards  and  others  in  the 
Windyville  Separate  Company,  but  Squadron  A, 
the  crack  New  York  Cavalry  Organization,  ap- 
pealed to  a  large  number  who  fancied  that  their 
figures  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  display  the  gor- 
geous hussar  uniforms  which  is  one  of  the  priv- 
ileges which  membership  therein  confers.  The 
reader  will  surely  agree  with  me,  that,  the  as- 
sumption of  these  aspirants  for  opportunities  of 
self-adornment  being  correct,  almost  any  old 
shape  would  serve  as  a  show  model  for  the 
Squadron  dress  uniform.  The  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  Ninety-Six  have  served  more 
or  less  long  terms  and  with  more  or  less  distinc- 
tion in  Squadron  A : 
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Alex.  S.  Cochran,  Henry  S.  Kip, 

W.  Redmond  Cross,  Harry  B.  Lovell, 

Sherman  Day,  McK.  D.  McKee, 

J.  G.  H.  deSiboar,  Wolcott  P.  Robbins. 

Harry  J.  Fisher,  Winthrop  D.  Smith, 

Emory  Hawes,  David  Stuart, 

William  W.  Heaton,  Edward  L.  Tnideaa. 

Fritz  W.  Hoeninghaus,  William  H.  Wadhams, 

Geor^  C.  Hollister,  Walter  F.  Wood. 

The  period  of  service  has  varied  all  the  waj 
from  about  one  day  in  the  case  of  the  Count  to 
more  than  five  years  in  the  case  of  Harry  Fisher. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1898,  all  of  the 
Ninety-Six  men  who  were  in  the  Squadron  at  that 
time  volunteered  their  services,  but  as  New  York 
State's  Cavalry  Quota  was  a  small  one  not  all 
those  who  desired  to  win  fame  and  glory  with 
this  organization  could  be  chosen,  and  when  the 
lots  had  been  cast  McKee  and  Hoeninghaus  were 
the  only  survivors.  Fisher  and  Heaton,  however, 
answered  subsequent  calls  for  volunteers  when 
the  troop  was  increased  from  84  to  104,  and  dur- 
ing the  dark  and  gloomy  days  that  followed, 
they  bravely  fought  mosquitoes  at  Camp  Alger, 
Va. ,  seasickness  on  the  Transports  Massachusetts 
and  Mississippi  and  land  crabs  in  Porto  Rico. 
The  United  States  Government  recognizing 
Dunn  McKee's  great  military  ability  ruthlessly 
tore  him  from  the  troop,  and  making  an  officer 
out  of  him  sent  him  to  parts  unknown. 

The  gallant  Kip,  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  serve 
his  country  as  a  private  soldier,  had  thrust  upon 
him  the  job  of  First  Lieutenant  and  Battalion 
Adjutant  of  the  9th  New  York  Infantry,  and  did 
his  best  to  fight  attacks  of  ennui  at  Camp 
Thomas,  Chickamauga.  He  showed  his  dislike 
for  the  honors  which  a  commission  conferred,  by 
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re-entering  the  Squadron  as  a  private  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
time  spent  in  trips  around  the  world  has  served 
in  the  organization  since  then. 

Count  deSibour  caring  naught  for  the  oppor- 
tunities of  self-adornment,  became  a  soldier  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
facing  danger  with  his  dear  old  comrades  and 
college  chums,  but  not  being  among  the  lucky 
few  who  were  elected,  resigned  at  once.  Harry 
Fisher,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  list  of 
Ninety-Six  men  who  have  been  members  of 
Squadron  A,  is  authority  for  my  statement  that 
the  Count's  membership  lasted  for  '*  about  one 
day. "  This  same  Fisher,  by  the  way,  has  labori- 
ously and  meritoriously  struggled  his  way  to  the 
rank  of  Sergeant,  and  his  friends  and  admirers 
confidently  predict  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  he  will  attain  the  rank  of  Major-General 
commanding  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Since  1896,  when  members  of  ''the  best  class 
ever"  began  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  famous 
Cavalry  Organization,  the  Squadron  has  at  vari- 
ous times  acted  as  escort  to  the  late  President 
McKinley,  President  Roosevelt,  Admiral  Dewey 
and  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia;  and  it  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Italian  War  at  Croton  Dam  in 
the  spring  of  1900.  Of  course  Squadron  A  would 
never  have  been  what  it  is  to-day  had  it  not  felt 
the  influence  of  the  class  of  1896  of  Yale. 


YALE'S  GREATEST     NEED 

By  Harry  J.  Fisher. 

WHEN  I  was  first  approached  by  one 
C.  Day,  of  relentless  energy,  on  the 
subject  of  contributing  to  the  Sexen- 
nial Record,  I  threw  up  my  hands  in 
plaintive  protest.  When,  however,  he  informed 
me  the  subject  was  to  be  **  The  University  Alumni 
Fund,"  down  came  the  hands,  and  ''Chance 
of  my  life !  "  rose  to  my  lips.  A  chance  to  say  a 
few  words  to  Ninety-Six  on  this  subject,  without 
begging  for  money.  A  chance  to  thank  her 
many  loyal  members  for  the  good  old  Ninety-Six 
support  they  have  given  to  this  all  important 
factor  of  Yale  revenue. 

I  wish  I  could  have  answered  direct  the  numer- 
ous friendly  letters  that  have  come  to  me  in  this 
and  past  years,  and  then  passed  them  on  to  every 
Ninety-Six  man  in  turn.  As  this  was  scarcely 
possible,  I  want  this  article  to  be  partial  thanks 
for,  and  an  inadequate  expression  of,  deep  appre- 
ciation of  each  one  of  them. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  with  no  string  to 
it — that  is  what  the  University  Alumni  Fund  is 
to  Yale.  But  this  is  not  all ;  in  addition  we  are 
now  raising  an  average  of  $8,000  a  year  towards 
a  Principal  Fund,  which  already  amounts  to 
nearly  $30,000.     There  is  no  limit  to  the  possi- 
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bilities  of  this  Fund  as  the  years  roil  on  if  Yale 
men  everywhere  keep  up  the  standard  already 
set ;  'and  it  is  not  their  wont  to  be  forgetful  of 
standards  set  and  obligations  incurred. 

What  part  has  Ninety-Six  played  in  this  glori- 
ous performance?  For  the  year  1901  she  is  the 
only  class  in  the  long  list  whose  number  of  con- 
tributors reaches  up  into  three  numbers.  One 
hundred  and  two  strong,  with  Ninety-Eight  a  bad 
second  at  seventy-two.  And  the  amount  con- 
tributed was  $665.00.  These  figures  were  sur- 
passed by  only  four  classes,  '65,  '76,  '77  and  *8i. 
Just  gaze  at  the  expanse  of  years  between  '81 
and  '96.  Who  can  doubt  that  we  too  in  fifteen 
years  will  have  men  to  whom  the  unloading  of  a 
few  thousand  dollars  a  year  will  be  a  blessed 
relief? 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  showing  for  1902  will 
not  be  so  good.  This  is  largely  due,  I  fear,  to 
the  fact  that  I  was  called  West  on  business  just 
when  I  should  have  put  in  the  best  strokes. 

I  hope  next  year,  Ninety-Six,  you  will  get  back 
where  you  belong — at  the  top. 


-Ll. 


THE  YALE  SPIRIT 

AS 

EXEMPLIFIED  BY  THE  CLASS  OF  NINETY^IX 
By  Anson  Phblps  Stokbs,  Jr. 

THE  Yale  Spirit  is  a  very  easy  thing  to 
recognize  but  a  very  hard  thing  to 
describe.  I  think,  however,  that  it 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  things. 
The  typical  Yale  man  is  a  man  characterized  by 
a  capacity  for  work^  for  friendship  and  ior  faith. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  putting  the  same  thing  in  an 
equally  true  way  to  say  that  the  typical  Yale  man 
is  the  typical  American  citizen ;  one  who  works 
with  a  will,  who  has  warm  and  broad  friendships 
and  who  believes  in  his  college,  his  country,  and 
his  God. 

Respect  for  work  is  a  prominent  characteristic 
at  Yale.  The  man  who  does  nothing  receives 
slight  social  recognition.  The  man  who  does  a 
great  deal  and  who  makes  use  of  his  ability  as 
best  he  can,  whether  it  be  literary,  adminis- 
trative, athletic  or  social,  is  recognized  and 
respected.  There  is  no  place  where  the  man 
who  works  his  own  way  gains  more  completely 
the  regard  of  his  classmates  than  in  New  Haven. 
In  the  same  way,  Yale  expects  her  sons  to  work 
when  they  get  out  into  the  larger  world,  and  it 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  Yale  Spirit  that  it  begets 
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in  a  man  a  willingness  to  do  good  hard  work  for 
any  important  cause. 

A  capacity  for  friendship  is  the  second  thing 
which  marks  the  typical  Yale  man.     The  man 
who  goes  through  college  living  by  himself,  not 
even  anxious  to  enter  into  the  broader  friend- 
ships of   college   life,   gains   little  respect    for 
himself  here.     Yale  likes  the  man  who  wishes  to 
give  and  take  in  so  far  as  the  intimate  personal 
relations  of  man  to  man  are  concerned.     In  fact, 
there  is  probably  no  place  in  the  world  where 
the  conception  of  friendship  is  truer  than  it  is  in 
the  life  of  the  Yale  Campus.     It  is  also  charac- 
teristic of  Yale  that  friendships  formed  at  New 
Haven  last  through  life.      Men  may  be  widely 
separated  in  occupation  and  home  but  the  bonds 
of  friendship  are  the  same,  and  when  reunion 
times  come  around  the  Yale  man  finds  that  his 
friends  are  just  the  same,  just  as  true  and  devoted 
as  in  college  days.     The  second  characteristic, 
then,  of  the  Yale  Spirit  is  its  emphasis  on  the 
beauty,  the  value  and  the  power  of  friendship. 

Faith  is  the  third  ingredient  which  I  would 
mention  in  the  spirit  of  Yale.  The  Yale  man  is 
a  man  who  believes.  He  believes  in  his  country. 
He  has  entire  faith  in  its  power  to  solve  its 
intricate  political  and  social  problems.  He  has 
complete  confidence  that  its  future  is  secure. 
The  Yale  man,  too,  has  faith  in  his  college.  He 
is  not  blind  to  its  defects,  its  shortcomings,  but 
he  believes  in  it.  He  has  confidence  that  it 
stands  for  something  pure  and  noble  in  our 
national  life,  and  that  through  peace  and  storm 
it  will  always  be  true  to  the  high  principles  of 
its  founders.  The  same  characteristic  is  shown 
in  our  relations  between  man  and  man.     We  do 
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not  suspect  our  classmates,  we  do  not  take  for 
granted  that  a  man  is  guilty  until  he  is  proven 
innocent,  but  we  have  faith  in  human  nature,  we 
believe  in  men,  we  trust  them,  and  consequently 
the  deepest  friendships  are  possible.  Again,  the 
Yale  man  is  a  man  of  faith  in  so  far  as  religion  is 
concerned.  The  spirit  of  the  institution  is  dis- 
tinctly religious.  We  learn  here  to  believe  in 
ideals,  to  have  faith  in  Christianity,  to  trust  in 
God. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  things  which  seem 
to  me  to  make  up  the  Yale  Spirit.  The  power 
and  willingness  to  work,  the  capacity  for  friend- 
ship, the  will  to  believe;  and  if  I  were  asked  to 
pick  out  some  one  man  who  has  summed  up  in 
himself  these  three  characteristics  in  a  marked 
way  and  who  may  consequently  be  taken  as  a 
true  representative  of  Yale's  best  life,  I  would 
name  our  classmate  Ward  Cheney.  He  worked 
with  a  will,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
characteristic  he  would  not  have  got  up  from  a 
sick  bed  and  led  a  brave  charge  against  a  des- 
perate enemy.  His  friendships  were  of  the 
exalted  kind,  and  many  a  man  in  his  Class,  as 
he  thinks  of  his  thoughtful  acts,  his  helpful 
letters,  his  attractive  personality,  is  willing  to 
rise  up  and  call  him  blessed.  Then,  too,  he  was 
a  man  of  faith,  a  man  who  believed,  if  ever  a 
man  believed,  in  his  country,  in  his  fellowmen, 
in  his  University,  in  his  religion.  If  you  and  I, 
my  classmates,  will  try  to  copy  his  spirit  we  will 
be  true  to  the  Spirit  of  Yale,  which  is  also  the 
spirit  of  Ninety-Six. 


AN  APPRECIATION 

By  Lewis  S.  Welch,  '89. 

[Editor  of  YaU  Alumni  Wttkly.'^ 

EDITORS  rush  in  where  men  of  reasonable 
modesty  fear  to  tread.  The  instinct  of 
self-preservation  alone  is  usually  enough 
to  keep  a  Yale  man  from  telling  the 
members  of  any  other  class  than  his  own  what 
he  thinks  of  them.  One  of  the  reasons  for  re- 
quiring genius  in  a  college  president  is  the  hope 
that  he  may  sometimes  at  Commencement  and 
at  reunion  seasons  tell  members  of  different 
classes  something  about  themselves  without 
**  darkening  counsel  by  words  without  knowl- 
edge. "  But  a  class  secretary  is  a  Yale  captain 
without  even  the  faculty  to  bother  him.  He  is 
a  Morgan  and  a  Mitchell  and  his  own  arbitration 
committee,  and  may  he  never  be  less!  I  am 
under  orders — and  I  rather  like  the  assignment. 
On  a  Monday  evening  in  May,  1896,  I  went 
over  to  the  Campus  and  watched  the  Omega 
Lambda  Chi.  I  had  been  in  New  Haven  then 
for  eleven  years  with  an  interim  of  a  little  more 
than  two  spent  thirty  miles  away  in  fairly  close 
connection.  With  me  was  another  member  of 
my  class  who  had  been  in  New  Haven  for  all  of 
the  eleven  years.  All  my  training  since  gradua- 
tion had  been  to  watch  things  and  to  reproduce 
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them  in  fairly  accurate  form.  I  was  a  newspaper 
man.  The  training  of  my  friend  was  more  the 
training  of  a  scholar.     He  was  a  philosopher. 

When  the  rites  were  over  and  we  left  the 
Campus  we  started  simultaneously  to  say  some- 
thing to  each  other.  When  we  got  it  out  it  was 
about  like  this: 

••  Things  are  all  right  after  all.  That  Class  of 
Ninety-Six,  which  was  running  things  to-night, 
is  a  mighty  wholesome  Yale  combination.  It 
has  plenty  of  feeling  and  isn't  ashamed  to  show 
it.  It  is  democratic  to  the  core.  It  seems  to 
be  for  keeping  up  the  strongest  kind  of  a  Yale 
family  feeling,  with  all  the  traditions  that  can  be 
saved,  and  likes  to  do  things  better  than  to  find 
fault. " 

People  were  worried  when  the  numbers  doubled 
and  trebled  and  the  money  poured  in  and  the 
Yale  crowd  was  scattered  over  so  many  dormi- 
tories and  student  apartments.  Each  class 
seemed  to  have  as  many  good  men  as  ever,  per- 
haps more  than  ever  before;  but  we  had  to 
wonder  which  way  the  thing  was  going  to  turn. 
Were  we  to  be  a  University  with  the  individual 
first?  We  thought  the  question  answered  that 
night.  Yale  seemed  to  have  found  her  keel 
again  and  the  crew  that  manned  her  was  as 
healthy  and  wholesome  and  hearty  a  Yale  crew, 
we  had  to  admit,  as  we  had  ever  seen  in  the  old 
boat.  Life  on  the  Campus  again  seemed  simple 
and  strong;  the  law  of  it  democracy;  its  rulers 
a  real  aristocracy. 

Of  course,  when  we  had  summed  up  all  the 
good  things  we  found  in  the  class  that  was  then 
the  ruling  power,  our  last  word  was :  *  *  For  all 
the  world,  the  days  of  Eighty-Nine  have  come 
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again."  This  shows  how  prejudiced  we  were, 
and  how  prejudiced  anyone  is  when  he  judges 
other  classes. 

But  we  were  right.  We  were  right,  too,  when 
we  admitted  that  such  wholesome  enthusiasms  as 
filled  and  dominated  this  class  needed  their 
checks  and  balances;  that  such  democracy  re- 
quired the  strictest  discipline,  the  most  unques- 
tioning support  of  leaders,  and  the  delegation  to 
them,  when  once  chosen,  of  fullest  power.  This, 
I  believe,  the  class  of  Ninety-Six  has  stood  for 
strongly  just  as  the  class  of  Eighty-Nine  always 
stood  for  it.  Any  talk  of  purest  democracy  be- 
ing inconsistent  with  successful  leadership  seems 
to  me  to  go  against  the  facts  of  Yale  history. 

This  is  writing  of  undergraduate  days.  But 
the  influence  of  these  undergraduate  days  is  still 
a  power  at  Yale.  What  is  more,  the  members  of 
that  class  seem  to  me,  in  their  relation  to  the 
College  since  graduation,  to  have  remained  true 
to  their  class  spirit.  They  are  still  strenuous, 
full  of  enthusiasms  which  no  amount  of  buffeting 
can  drive  out  of  them.  They  believe  in  Yale,  in 
each  other  and  in  themselves,  stand  together  and 
bring  things  to  pass. 

Ward  Cheney,  whom  I  am  more  than  glad  I 
knew,  seemed  to  me  as  true  a  Yale  democrat  as 
was  ever  on  the  rolls  of  the  College.  He  was 
also  as  true  a  soldier  a^  ever  wore  blue.  I  almost 
invariably  think  of  him  when  I  think  of  the  Class. 
I  would  not  venture  to  speak  here  of  the  very 
rare  qualities  of  his  character;  but  perhaps  I  may 
say,  to  put  the  thing  very  plainly,  and  to  sum  up 
my  chapter,  that  he  has  always  seemed  to  me  the 
embodiment  of  Yale  wholesomeness,  and  in  this 
respect  he  will  always  stand,  in  my  mind,  for  the 
best  and  strongest  characteristic  of  his  class. 
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ADDITIONAL    NEWS 


A  LETTER  finally  came  from  Chub  Morris, 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  was  now  in 
the  advertising  business.     His  address 
is   Box  579,   Milwaukee,  Wis.     (Please 
change  this  in  the  **  Roll  of  the  Class.") 


Palmer,  it  is  reported,  has  given  up  making 
shirts,  and  is  now  running  a  private  detective 
agency.  He  is  said  to  have  been  divorced  from 
his  wife. 

«       «       He 

Lee  wrote  at  the  last  moment  from  Florence, 
Italy,  but  added  no  facts  to  those  already  given. 
**No  less  than  one  thousand  notices,"  says  he, 
**have  just  reached  me,  all  forwarded  from  dif- 
ferent spots  of  the  earth.  *  *  *  Well,  here 
is  most  everything  I  know  enclosed,  except  that 
it  is  *  *  *  hot  here,  and  the  perspiration 
running  down  my  pen  threatens  to  drown  the 
writing.  We  are  going  on  to  Venice  to-morrow, 
and  after  that  to  the  Italian  Lakes  and  some 
quiet  places  in  Switzerland.  Married  life,  as 
you  may  expect,  agrees  with  me  perfectly  and  I 
haven't  a  word  to  say  against  it. 


It 


«     «     « 
4x9 
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Kinney  decided  in  July  to  move  to  New  York 
and  gave  up  his  studio  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building, 
Chicago.  His  permanent  mail  address  is  185 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  (which  the  reader  will 
please  note  in  **Roll  of  the  Class.")  His  New 
York  address  cannot  at  this  writing  be  given, 
but  mail  sent  to  him  at  above  address  (or  in 
care  of  the  Class  Secretary)  will  be  forwarded. 


Died,  in  New  York  City,  July  13th,  1902 
William  Hall  Brokaw. 


This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  for  the  life- 
story  of  dear  old  Brokaw.  His  own  letter,  pub- 
lished in  the  first  part  of  this  book,  tells  some  of 
the  details,  but  only  his  nearest  friends  know  of 
the  plucky  struggle  he  made  against  that  long 
and  wearing  illness,  the  fatal  result  of  which  he 
was  early  warned  to  expect.  It  was  consump- 
tion, and  owing  to  the  lack  of  competent  medical 
advice  it  was  not  taken  hold  of  in  time.  When 
it  was,  he  left  his  work,  left  Texas,  and  went 
North  to  fight  it  out  in  the  Adirondacks.  His 
young  wife  died.  His  strength  gradually  dimin- 
ished. He  got  so  that  he  couldn't  even  read, 
and  finally,  after  two  long  and  sorrowful  years, 
he  is  at  rest. 

By  many  besides  his  Class  will  his  loss  be  felt, 
for  his  greatest  joy  was  his  work  and  his  work 
was  all  for  others.  But  to  those  of  us  who  saw 
the  boy  last  June  must  come  the  feeling  that 
death  was,  for  that  worn  and  exhausted  frame, 
the  one  boon  and  the  only  relief. 


STATISTICS 

OF  GRADUATE  MEMBERS 

(Note:  The  following  article  has  been  reprinted  from 
the  Yalt  Review  for  November,  1898.  The  figures  for  our 
Class  have  been  added  to  the  original  table  by  the  Secretary.) 

VOCATIONS  OF  COLLEGE 
GRADUATES 

ON  the  following  page  are  given  in  con- 
densed and  abbreviated  form  the  figures 
indicating  the  distribution  of  Yale  Col- 
lege graduates  among  the  various  pro- 
fessions and  occupations.  The  records  of  the 
various  Class  Secretaries  cover  the  period  since 
1839  without  a  break.  Records  for  the  earlier 
classes  are  often  incomplete,  and  sometimes 
wholly  wanting.  From  those  that  do  exist  the 
above  figures  have  been  derived.  The  leading 
difficulty  in  doing  so  is  due  to  the  changes  of 
occupations  reported  by  individual  graduates, 
more  frequent  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  century 
than  now.  So,  for  instance,  a  graduate  of  the 
College  might  begin  to  earn  his  livelihood  by 
teaching,  then  study  and  practice  law,  and  finally 
enter  upon  some  mercantile  career ;  or,  another 
might  study  for  the  ministry,  exchange  that  pro- 
fession for  journalism,  and  eventually  retire  to 

4« 
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the  country  and  end  his  days  as  a  farmer.     In 
each  case  a  graduate  has  been  assigned  to  that 
occupation  in  which  he  appears  to  have    been 
most  successful,    generally  a   question    of    the 
number  of  years  devoted    to    each    vocation. 
Another  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  graduates  make  no  report  of  their 
doings;  they  are  often  the  unsuccessful  ones,  and 
must  of  necessity  be  disregarded.     A  third,  but 
minor  difficulty  presents  itself  in   the  case  of 
those  who  die  before  the  final  selection  of  their 
vocation.     Owing  to  this  fact,  the  proportion  of 
teachers,  whose  occupation  is  so  often  a  step- 
ping-stone to  some  other,  may  be  unduly  swelled, 
but  to  no  very  considerable  extent.   * 

The  graduates  of  each  year  were  assigned  to 
one  or  another  of  the  ten  occupations  indicated 
in  the  table,  namely:  Law,  Ministry,  Medicine, 
Teaching  and  Science,  Business,  Engineering, 
Journalism  and  Literature,  Farming,  Government 
Service  (military  and  civil),  and  Miscellaneous. 
The  relative  share  of  each  occupation  was 
expressed  in  a  percentage  of  each  year's  gradu- 
ates; and  an  average  percentage  for  five-year 
periods  was  derived  and  is  g^ven  in  the  table  on 
opposite  page. 

The  results  of  the  inquiry  may  be  expressed  as 
follows :  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  39  pei 
cent,  of  the  class  became  clergymen.  This  was 
almost  the  exact  proportion  (40^)  which  held 
good  for  the  classes  graduating  during  the  first 
hundred  years  of  the  College's  history  (1701- 
1801).  The  first  fifteen  classes  sent  on  an  aver- 
age 78  per  cent,  of  their  number  into  the  minis- 
try;  the  first  fifty  classes,  52  per  cent. ;  the  sec- 
ond fifty  classes,  28  per  cent.  During  the  first 
half  of  this  century  the   proportion   remained 
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fairly  constant  at  about  the  last  figure.  Begin- 
ning with  the  middle  of  the  century,  however, 
the  fraction  of  each  class  that  entered  the  minis- 
try fell  off,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  classes 
graduating  during  the  Civil  War  and  daring  the 
late  seventies.  Since  then  the  figure  for  indi- 
vidual classes  has  varied  between  3  and  13  per 
cent.,  but  the  average  figure  for  five-year  periods 
has  remained  noticeably  constant  at  6  and  7  per 
cent. 

As  compared  with  the  great  falling  ofif  in  the 
clerical   profession,   from   40    per  cent,    at    the 
beginning  to  6  or  7  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  this 
century,  the  proportion  of  a  class  choosing  the 
law  as  a  profession  has  varied  little  during  the 
same   period,  at  least  if  the   figures  are   taken 
representing  the  average  for  periods  of  five  years. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  last  five  periods 
(1871-93),   during  which   the  figure  was    three 
times  35  per  cent,  and  twice  36  per  cent.     It 
may  be  more  than  a  curious  coincidence  that  the 
three  maxima  of  the  above  figure  (barring  the 
first  in  1797)  occur  during  the  periods  immedi- 
ately following  the  three  wars,  of  18 12,  of  1848, 
and  the  Civil  War. 

The  profession  of  teaching  has  attracted  a 
fraction  of  each  class  that  has  varied  within  very 
wide  limits.  In  some  classes  previous  to  the 
Civil  War,  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  members 
became  teachers ;  in  others  the  fraction  sank  to 
zero.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  irregular 
changes  in  this  figure,  unless  they  are  taken  to 
indicate  that  the  teacher's  profession  has  gener- 
ally been  a  stepping-stone,  in  some  years  de- 
serted for  some  other  profession,  in  other  years, 
often  owing  to  accidental  causes,  permanently 
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enrolling  college  graduates  among  its  members. 
Since  the  Civil  War,  however,  the  fraction  of 
each  class  becoming  teachers,  or  devoting  them- 
selves to  scientific  pursuits,  has  varied  within 
much  narrower  limits — in  the  case  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  1879  to  1893,  between  9  and  15  per  cent. 
— ^indicating  that  teaching  has  become  a  well  rec- 
ognized profession,  and  tends  nowadays,  like  the 
law  and  medicine,  to  attract  approximately  the 
same  fraction  of  each  college  generation. 

The  last  has  been  distinctly  the  case  with  the 
medical  profession,  which  during  the  five-year 
periods  since  184 1  has  uniformly  attracted  about 
one-tenth  of  those  graduating  from  the  college, 
the  figure  falling  once  as  low  as  8  per  cent.,  and 
three  times  rising  to  12  per  cent.  During  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  decades  of  this  century 
it  rose  to  an  unusual  height.  This  unusual  popu- 
larity of  the  medical  profession  at  that  time  is 
also  illustrated,  though  not  as  conclusively,  by 
the  fact  that  the  average  number  of  physicians 
annually  graduating  from  the  Yale  Medical 
School  during  the  third  decade  of  the  century 
was  not  again  equalled  or  exceeded  in  any  single 
year  before  1896. 

As  regards  the  above  four  learned  professions, 
the  law,  the  ministry,  medicine,  and  teaching,  the 
figures  conclusively  show  that,  after  attracting  a 
larger  and  larger  constituency  from  among  the 
classes  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  this  century,  the 
tide  then  turned,  and  from  attracting  nine-tenths 
of  each  college  class  during  the  early  thirties,  the 
proportion  fell  off  steadily,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, till  recent  times.  However,  the  last  eigh- 
teen classes,  arranged  in  four  groups  in  the  table, 
send  a  surprisingly  constant  fraction  of  their 
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members  into  one  or  the  other  of  the  four  learned 
professions,  namely,  approximately  five-eighths. 

The  most  striking  fact  brought  to  light  by  the 
table  is  the  great  increase  of  the  graduates  of  the 
college  pursuing  a  mercantile  career.  The  pro- 
portion of  business  men  in  the  first  20  classes  of 
this  century  was  temporarily  high,  perhaps  owing 
to  the  stimulus  of  the  foreign  wars  and  of  our  war 
of  181 2  and  of  its  after  effects.  Then  the  frac- 
tion fell  to  a  low  level  in  the  twenties  and  early 
thirties.  Beginning  with  the  class  of  1839,  the 
fraction  rose  steadily,  with  practically  no  set- 
back, until  the  present  time,  rising  most  rapidly 
in  the  case  of  those  graduating  in  the  late  forties, 
during  the  Civil  War  and  during  the  seventies. 
From  generally  occupying  the  fourth  place  in 
importance  among  the  occupations  of  graduates, 
business  rose  to  the  third  place  with  the  class  of 
1842,  the  second  place  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
will  presumably  eventually  wrest  the  first  place 
from  the  legal  profession. 

While  the  relative  number  of  merchants  among 
Yale  College  graduates  has  grown  so  much,  the 
number  of  farmers  has  greatly  fallen  ofiF.  This 
is  largely,  but  not  wholly,  explained  by  the  dis- 
appearance from  the  list  of  alumni  of  the  South- 
ern planter.  In  addition,  the  greater  attractions 
offered  by  other  vocations  and  by  urban  life 
should  be  taken  into  account. 

One  more  occupation  deserves  notice,  that  of 
government  service.  Here  it  was  evidendy  the 
Civil  War  which  attracted  a  considerable  number 
of  graduates  of  the  time  and  of  previous  years  to 
the  military  and  civil  service  of  the  government 
Those  graduating  since  the  war  have  in  but  a 
few  cases  followed  their  example. 
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The  general  outcome  of  the  movement  as  indi- 
cated in  the  table  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 
The  law  during  the  past  century  has  fairly  uni- 
formly enlisted  one-third  of  each  college  genera- 
tion. At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  min- 
istry followed  closely  in  second  place.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  law  and  the  ministry  were  then 
chosen  by  two-thirds  of  the  class.  Nowadays, 
the  law  still  holds  its  own,  but  the  ministry  has 
fallen  off  greatly  in  relative  importance;  its 
place  has  been  taken  by  the  merchant's  vocation, 
which  now  attracts  about  one-third  of  the  gradu- 
ates. It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  case  of  the 
last  eighty  years  covered  by  the  table  the  sum  of 
the  figures  for  the  ministry  and  of  the  one  for 
business  in  each  five-year  period  fluctuates  fairly 
closely  about  37  per  cent,,  and  that,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  a  rapid  fall  in  the  figure  for  the 
ministry  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  rapid  rise  in 
the  figure  for  business,  and  when  the  falling  off 
in  the  ministry  is  retarded,  the  same  is  true  of 
the  rise  of  the  figure  for  the  business  men.  It 
would  not  be  safe  to  conclude  from  this  that  the 
kind  of  men  who  formerly  became  clergymen 
now  go  into  business,  though  this  may  be  true  to 
some  extent.  In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  the 
leadership  which  naturally  falls  to  the  college 
graduate  in  this  country  was  formerly  chiefly 
exerted  from  the  bar  and  the  pulpit;  that  nowa- 
days, however,  the  industrial  leaders  are  also 
largely  recruited  from  among  college  graduates ; 
that  the  typical  college  graduate  of  to-day  is  no 
longer  the  scholar,  but  the  man  of  affairs. 


OTHER  INTERESTING  DATA 

(Compiled  by  the  Class  Secretary) 

THE  percentage  of  **  miscellaneous  occu- 
pations*'  given    for   our   Class   in   the 
table  in  the  above  article  is  somewhat 
higher  than  the  average.     It  is  made 
up   of    eleven    men — an   artist,    an   organist,    a 
librarian,  two  sick  men,  five  idlers,  and  one  man 
who  died  before  choosing  an  occupation. 

Stokes  and  Hess  have  been  counted  as  minis- 
ters for  statistical  purposes,  although  they  are 
now  acting  as  college  officers. 

The  92  men  engaged  in  business  (33JO  may  be 
further  subdivided  as  follows : 

Banking,  Brokerage  and  Insurance 20 

Railroading 5 

Mining 5 

Publishing 6 

Architects 3 

Chemists 2 

Mercantile,  Manufacturing  and  Miscellaneous. . .  51 

92 

Thirty-two  men  were  found  to  be  associated 
(professionally  or  in  business)  with  their  fathers, 
including  three  who  hold  positions  in  ''family 
concerns."  This  is  equivalent  to  ii^^  of  the 
Class^  The  data  on  this  point  were  fairly  com- 
plete, there  being  only  six  cases  where  I  was  in 
some  doubt,  and  the  figures  are  interesting  as 
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showing  the  number  of  pulls.  I  did  not  count  a 
few  cases  where  men  had  followed  their  fathers' 
professions  independently. 

«    «    « 

Another  interesting  subject  is  that  of  the 
changes  in  occupations.  Of  the  276  g^raduates, 
200,  or  72^,  have  made  no  change  in  their  line 
of  work  since  graduation.  One  per  cent,  more 
consisted  of  doubtful  cases.  The  remaining  27^ 
(74  men)  have  changed  from  one  to  four  or  five 
times  apiece.  A  short  table  of  the  character  of 
these  changes  is  appended: 

From  Law  to  other  occupations 14 

From  other  occupations  to  Law 8 

From  Teaching  to  other  occupations 11 

From  other  occupations  to  Teaching 5 

From  business  to  professional  life 2 

From  study  to  business 3 

From  one  kind  of  business  to  another 30 

From  business  to  no  occupation 2 

Total 74 

Of  the  thirty  men  who  have  changed  from  one 
kind  of  business  to  another  sixteen  have  gone 
into  wholly  dissimilar  lines  of  work.  The  other 
fourteen  changes  have  been  from  one  kind  of 
manufacturing  to  another,  or  from  one  kind  of 
clerical  work  to  another,  etc. 

«    «    « 

There  are  105  Ninety-Six  men  living  (or  having 
a  place  of  business)  in  New  York  City's  present 
limits.  Of  these  14  are  non-graduates.  The 
remainder,  91  graduates,  constitute  almost  ex- 
actly one-third  of  the  Class. 

Of  these  91  men,  40  are  natives  and.  5  more 
are  more  or  less  natives.     This  leaves  46  men 
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who  have  come  to  New  York  from  other  parts  of 
the  country — 14  from  large  towns  or  cities  and 
32  from  small  towns.  Geographically  considered 
we  find: 

From  New  England 2i 

From  New  York  State 9 

From  the  West 9 

From  the  South 3 

From  Pennsylvania 3 

From  France i 

Total 46 

As  to  marriages,  there  had  been  99  of  them 
(36^  up  to  June  30th.  The  results  at  that  date 
amounted  to  23  boys  and  27  girls.  Of  these, 
three  wives,  one  boy  and  one  girl  had  died. 
One  still-born  child  was  reported. 

A  long  examination  disclosed  the  fact  that 
eight  men  not  natives  of  New  Haven  had  mar- 
ried New  Haven  girls.  Two  of  these  had  spent 
part  of  their  youth  in  that  town  however,  so 
Yale  cannot  claim  the  credit  for  more  than  six. 
If  every  class  did  no  more.  New  Haven  would 
not  have  much  trouble  in  standing  the  annual 
drain.  Especially  as  I  afterwards  found  that 
there  are  two  or  three  cases  of  New  Haven  men 
marrying  girls  from  other  places. 

«     «     « 

In  politics  the  great  bulk  of  the  class  take  no 
more  than  a  voter's  interest,  and  some  not  that 
much.  Sixteen  lawyers  have  held  political  office 
of  one  kind  or  another — five  having  been  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  house  in  their  State's  legisla- 
ture.   Two  doctors  have  served  as  health  officers. 

«    ♦    « 
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The  only  remaining  statistical  matter  relates 
to  traveling.  Here,  however,  the  returns  are  in 
poor  shape.  Fifty-nine  men  haven't  traveled. 
Sixteen  more  probably  haven't.  Thirty-three 
others  I  do  not  know  about.  And  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  have. 

This  is  equivalent  to  60)^  of  the  living  gradu- 
ate members.  I  have  subdivided  tiiese  as 
follows : 

30  give  no  details. 

16  mention  both  Europe  and  this  country. 
49  more  have  been  to  Europe  only. 
61  others  have  traveled  extensively  in  the  United  States. 
7  have  made  the  circuit  of  the  world. 

163 

The  names  of  the  last  seven  are  Archbald, 
Colgate,  Damon,  J.  C.  HoUister,  Kip,  Shoe- 
maker and  Stokes. 


TABLE  OF  THE  DEGREES 

RECEIVED  BY  THE 

Graduate  Members  of  the  Class 


LL.B. 

The   Yale  Law  School  {21). 

1898,  Drown,    Ford,    Fuller,    F.    W.    Gaines,    Godchaux, 

Hedges,  More,  Morris,  Pelton,  Pratt,  Sherman, 
Stalter. 

1899,  Ailing,    Arnold,    Birely,    W.    H.    Clark,    Goodman, 

Jackson,  Oakley,  Woodruff. 
1 901,  Flaherty. 

The  New   York  Law  School  {21). 

1898,  Berry,  Carley,  Colton,  Conklin,  Corbitt,  Eagle,  Frank, 

Gordon,  Griggs,  £.  B.  Hamlin,  Kingman,  Lough- 
ran,  Porter,  W.  P.  Robbins,  N.  W.  Smith,  Wood- 
hull. 

1899,  Alexander,  S.  Day,  F.  M.  Thompson. 

1 901,  Kip,  Sulcov. 

Harvard  Law  School  {S). 

1899,  Hatch,  McLanahan,  S.  Thome,  Jr.,  Wadhams. 

1900,  H.  P.  Cross,  Schuyler,  Twombly. 

1902,  Burton-Smith. 

Columbia  Law  School  (<). 
1899,  Curtiss,  deForest,  Johnston,  Paret. 

Buffalo  Law  School  (j). 

1898,  Buck,  Conley. 

1901,  Gowans. 

Columbian  University  of  Washington^  D,C,  (2). 

1898,  Bentley. 

1899,  Denison. 
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Northwestern  University  (2). 

1898,  Vennum. 

1899,  Cahn. 

Washington  University  of  St.  Louis  (2). 
1898,  Lackland,  W.  D.  G.  Smith. 

St,  Louis  Law  School  (/). 
1898,  Douglass. 

Boston  University  Law  School  (/). 

1898,  Yeaman. 

University  of  Michigan  {2). 

1899,  Reed. 

1900,  Govcrt. 

University  of  CcUifomia  (/). 
1899,  Beard. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  (/). 
1899,  Spalding. 

University  of  Maryland  (/). 
1899,  W.  G.  Baker,  Jr. 

Western  Reserve  University  (7). 
1898,  Starkweather. 

University  of  Virginia  (/). 

1898,  C.  W.  Miller. 

University  of  Cincinnati  (7). 

1899,  Paxton. 

Syracuse  University  (/). 
1898,  Wade. 

Vanderbilt  University   (/). 
1898,  Lnsk. 

Dickinson  School  of  Law  (7). 
1898,  Sadler. 

gf  OTK.— The  total  number  of  men  taking  the  degree  of  LLB.  h  9& 
t  of  these,  however,  are  not  practising  law,  namdty:  W.  Bbmt, 
Birely,  Colton,  Ford,  Gowans,  Morris,  Oakley  and  Reed.  Thii  1m*^ 
total  of  68  lawyers  who  have  their  degrees.  The  total  number  of  hv* 
yen  in  the  dau  is  9a) 
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M.L. 

Columbian  University  of  Washington^  D,C.  {2), 

1899,  Denison. 
1902,  McLanahan. 

D.C.L. 

Yale  Law  School  (/). 
1800,  Sherman. 

M.D. 

Yale  Medical  School  (7). 

1899,  B«rgin,  Bumham,  D.  Smith,  Von  Tobel. 
Z900,  Butst,  Coonley,  Vincent. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons^  New  York  ( j). 
X900,  Bingham,  Brinsmade,  Hoole,  Lobenstine,  Tnideau. 

yehns  Hopkins  University  {2), 

1900,  Chittenden,  Kellogg. 

Dartmouth  Medical  College  (/). 
1900,  Rumrill. 

Northwestern  University  (/). 
1900,  J.  C.  HoUister. 

McGill  University  (7). 
1899,  W.  F.  Brown. 

Lor^  Island  College  Hospital  (/). 

1809,  Fincke. 

M.A. 

Yale  University  (//). 

1898,  J.  C.  Adams,  McDermott  (dec'd),  Noon. 

1899,  Bentley,  Chittenden,  Eldridge,  Spinello,  Walter. 

1900,  Jeffrey,  Stokes. 
1902,  Farr. 

Columbia  University  (2). 

1899,  Perkins,  Scudder. 

Harvard  University  (/). 
1897,  Chickering. 
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Dickinson  College  {i). 

1898,  Sadler. 

Ph.D. 

Yale  University  (14). 

1899,  B«rdan,  E.  D.  Collins,  Gregory,  Havens,  Hess,  L.  C 

Jones,  Keller,  Morig^,  Prince. 

1900,  J.  M.  C^nes,  Hawkes,  Nettleton,  Nicholson,  Tiltom. 

Munich  (/). 

1898,  Schwill.     ' 

B.D. 

Cambridge  episcopal  Theological  School  (2). 
1900,  Stokes,  Sturg^es. 

Yale  Divinity  School  (/). 

1900,  Hess. 

University  of  Chicago  (/). 

1899,  Coleman. 

Drew  TheologiccU  Seminary  (/). 
1896,  Prince. 

Mu8.  B. 

Yale  University  (j). 

1 901,  Chandler. 

E.E. 

Columbia  University  (pt), 
1899,  Perkins,  Scudder. 

A.  I. A.  (Associate  of  the   Institute  of  Actnaries, 

English.) 

Montreal  (/). 
1909,  J.  M.  Gaines. 

Members  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America. 

New  York  (2). 

1902,  J.  M.  Gaines,  Gaylord. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS 


OF  THE 


Yale   Club  in   New  York 

(NoTB.— There  are  Just  ninety-cu  of  them) 


B.  Adams 

£.  D.  Alexander 

P.  R.  Allen 

L.  Amstein 

E.  S.  Auchincloss 

W.  M.  Beard 

H.  H.  Benedict,  Jr. 

J.  K.  Berry 

D.  B.  Brinsmade 

W.  W.  Chandler 

D.  Chamley 

A.  S.  Cochran 

R.  Colgate 

L.  R.  Conklin 

W.  H.  Corbitt 

W.  R.  Cross 

A.  L.  Curtiss 

A.  S.  Davis 

C.  S.  Day,  Jr. 
S.  Day 

.  deforest 

.  G.  H.  deSibour 
C.  DeWitt 
G.  P.  Dodge 
J.  F.  Eagle 
C.  L.  Fincke 

A.  E.  Foote 
J.  Frank 

t.  M.  Gaines 
W.  S.  Gaylord 

B.  T.  Gilbert 
R.  Goodman 


J 


M.  F.  Griggs 

E.  B.  Hamlin 
G.  B.  Hatch 

F.  S.  Havens 

E.  Hawes 

W.  W.  Heaton 

F.  W.  Hoeninghaus 

G.  C.  Hollister 
C.  V.  Hopkins 
W.  S.  Hoyt 

F.  S.  Jackson 
H.  S.  Johnston 
T.  S.  Kingman 
H.  S.  Kip 
J.  H.  Knapp 
L.  B.  Lampman 

F.  C.  Lee 

R.  W.  Lobenstine 
H.  M.  Loomis 
H.  B.  LovcU 
N.  B.  Mallon 
McK.  D.  McKee 

G.  X.  McLanahan 
N.  H.  Mundy 

J.  B.  Neale 
H.  D.  Newcomb 
W.  P.  Paret 
A.  D.  Pardee 
F.  M.  Patterson 
P.  C.  Peck 
H.  A.  Perkins 
L.  H.  Porter 
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A.  S.  Pratt 
E.  M.  Richmond 
W.  P.  Robbins 
J.  D.  Rockwell 
R.  T.  Root 
A.  G.  C.  Sage 
G.  H.  Schuyler 
H.  Scudder,  Jr. 
R.  N.  Seney 
L.  P.  Sheldon 
M.  M.  Shoemaker 
N.  W.  Smith 
\V.  D.  Smith 
W.  D.  G.  Smith 
D.  Stewart 
A.  P.  Stokes,  Jr. 
T.  S.  Strong,  Jr. 

D.  Stuart 

P.  F.  Sturgis 
J.  B.  Tailer 
S.  Thorne,  Jr. 
S.  B.  Thorne 

E.  L.  Tnideau 
H.  A.  Truslow 

M.  M.  Van  Beuren 
D.  L.  Vaill 
W.  H.  Wadhams 
A.  G.  Walter 
T.  B.  Wells 
W.  F.  Wood 
W.  S.  Woodhull 
£.  H.  Young 
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LIST  OF   MEMBERS   OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  BAR,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Wm.  Henry  Corbitt igoz 

Johnston  deForest 1901 

J.  Frederick  Eagle 1901 

George  B.  Hatch 190a 

Fritz  W.  Hoeninghaus 1901 

Henry  S.  Johnston 1902 

George  X.  McLanahan 1901 

Philip  C.  Peck 1901 

Louis  H.  Porter 1900 

Wolcott  P.  Robbins 1901 

Samuel  Thome,  Jr 1909 


LIST    OF    MEMBERS    OF    THE    UNIVERSTY 

CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 

Resident  '96  Members: 

Nov.  27,  1899,  Edgar  S.  Auchincloss 

Jan.  3,  1900,  Alex.  Smith  Cochran 

Oct.  4,  1899,  Clarence  S.  Day,  Jr. 

Oct.  4,  1899,  Sherman  Day 

July  6,  1899,  Johnston  deForest 

May  1902,  J.  Frederick  Eagle 

July  6,  1899,  Walter  S.  Hoyt 

Feb.  5,  1902,  Henry  Spies  Kip 

July  6,  1899,  Wolcott  P.  Robbins 

Nov.  27,  1899,  Andrew  G.  C.  Sage 

July  6,  1899,  Samuel  Thome,  Jr. 

Non-resident  '96  Members: 

Nov.     I,  1899,  Henry  R.  Bond,  Jr. 
Nov.  19,  190C,  Chas.  Vernon  Hopkins 
Nov.     I,  1899,  George  X.  McLanahan 
Oct.      4,  1899,  Anson  P.  Stokes,  Jr. 
July      6,  1899,  Samuel  B.  Thome 


REPORTS 


REPORT  OF  CLASS  SECRETARY 

George  Henry  Nettleton  in  acc't  with  the  Class 
of  1896: 

Dr, 

Received  from  Eliot  Sumner,  former  Secretary $480  72 

from  repaid  loan,  June  1902  (see  Triennial  Re- 
port)        62  34 

interest  since  '99  (New  Haven  Savings  Bank). ...       41  62 

$584  68 

Cr. 

To  the  O.  A.  Dorman   Co.  (printing  and  mailing 

Triennial  Record) $155  00 

To  clerical  work  (Triennial  Record) 10  00 

To  Pach  Bros,  (class  photo)  I  so 

To  Express 60 

To  Postage,  special  delivery,  &c 6  84 

To  Chauncey  W.  Wells  (committee  on  engrossing 

memorials  of  deceased  classmates) 25  00 

To  Veitch I  00 

To  the  O.  A.  Dorman  Co.  (Bicentennial  postals). . .  8  35 

$208  29 
Balance  turned  over  to  Clarence  S.  Day,  Jr. . . .  .$376  39 

George  Henry  Nettleton, 
June  26,  1902.  Ex-Secretary, 

Audited  June  27,  1902. 

Clarence  S.  Day,  Jr. 
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REPORT  OF  TRIENNIAL 
COMMITTEE 


The  Triennial  Committee  in  account   with  the 
class  of  1896: 


Dr, 


To  collection  from  class $i>633  00 

collection  from  Cup  Committee. ...  4S  00 

sale  and  rebate  race  tickets 56  69 


Cr. 

By  postage,  printing,  stationery,  etc. .  $56  70 

rent  of  Warner  Hall 50  00 

menus  for  dinner 34  30 

telegrams  and  express 23  06 

service I5  75 

class  cup 106  00 

base-ball  tickets 79  00 

boat  race  tickets 95  00 

stenographers 14  00 

car  fares  to  Field $  70 

band 154  40 

fire  works 61  75 

flags,  parasols,  buntings,  etc 46  20 

dinner 286  36 

wine,  cigars,  cigarettes 289  28 


$1,734  69 


Balance  in  Connecticut  Savings 


$1,317  50 


Bank  October  15th,  1899 $417  I9 


Arthur  Ellsworth  Footb, 

Treasurer  of  Triemmai  CommitUe. 
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REPORT  OF  SEXENNIAL 
COMMITTEE 


A  balance  of  $4.17.19  was  reported  in  the  hands  of  the 
Triennial  Committee  October  15th,  1899.  This  amount 
increased  by  $29.93,  interest,  making  a  total  of  $447.14 
was,  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  Class,  transferred  to 
the  Ives-Cheney  Gateway  Committee. 

The  Sexennial  Committee  in  account   with  the 
class  of   1896: 

Dr. 
To  collection  from  class $i,230  85 

Cr, 

By  postage,  printing,  stationery,  etc $73  31 

rent  of  Harmonic  Hall 89  00 

menus  and  songs 23  50 

service n  25 

dinner 199  84 

base-ball  tickets 78  75 

car  fares  to  Field , . . .  5  60 

band  No.  1 170  00 

**    2 25  00 

fire  works 95  50 

balloons,  bunting  and  sundry  "stunts".  46  60 

wines,  cigars«  cigarettes,  etc 126  24 

banners,  posters,  expressage,  etc 16  50 

$961  09 

Balance  on  hand  applicable   to   the  

publication     of     the    Sexennial 

Record $259  76 


Maitland  F.  Griggs, 

For  the  Committee, 


LOCALITY   INDEX 

Including  Non  Graduates 
NoTB. — The  States  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order 


CALIFORNIA 

Derby: 

Berkeley  : 

Flaherty 

Morgan 

Hartford: 

Spinello 

Alvord 

C.  W.  Wells 

Arnold 

Los  Angeles  : 

Bulkley 

Mackey 

W.  Clark 

San  Francisco: 

Goodman 
Perkins 

Ballentine 
Drown 

A.  Thompson 

Litchfield: 

COLORADO 

G.  A.  Smith 

Idaho  Springs: 

Lyme: 

Wickenden 

Bumham 

CONNECTICUT 

Meriden: 

Ansonia: 

Billard 

Bristol,  ex  '96 

Reynolds 
Von  Tobel 

Bridgeport: 

Dean 

Mystic: 

Nicholson 

A.  Jones 

D.  Smith 

New  Haven: 

Bristol: 

J.  Adams 

H.  Peck 

Ailing 

Tracy 

CUNTON: 

Benedict 

Bergin 

Birely 

Pelton 

Chandler 
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Nkw  Haven  (conHnuedJ 

Dickerman 

Farr 

Gregory 

Hawkes 

Hess 

KeUer 

McLaren 

Nettleton 

Oviatt 

Prince 

F.  Robbins 

Schwill 

Sherman 

Stokes 

R.  J.  WoodruflE 

Nbw  London: 
Bond 

Norwich: 
Carey 

Shklton: 
Mathison 

South  Windham: 
Hulbert,  ex  '96 

Stafford  Springs: 
McLeod,  ex  '96 

Stamford: 

Fuller 
Walter 

Winstkd: 

H.  G.  Strong 
Vaill 

DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Washington: 

Bentley 
McKee 
McLanahan 


GEORGIA 

Augusta: 
Kellogg 

IDAHO 

Moscow: 

J.  Eldridgc 

ILLINOIS 

Carrollton: 

Pierson,  ex  '96 

Chicago: 

H.  Baker 

Cahn 

Chamley 

Forbes 

P.  D.  HamHn 

Hntdiinson 

W.  S.  Miller 

Mundy 

Noon 

Treadway 

Williams 

Decatur: 

W.  J.  Armstrong, 
Marion: 

Denison 
Quincy: 

Govert 
Peoria: 

Heidrich 
Watsbka: 

Vennmn 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis: 

Coleman 
Wiley,  ex  '96 

RUSHVILLB: 

Abercrombie 


'96 
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IOWA 

Sioux  City: 

Burton-Smith 

KENTUCKY 

Lexington: 

C.  W.  Miller 
Louisville: 

Yeaman 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans: 
Godchaux 

MAINE 

BiDDEPORD: 

Heard 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore: 
W.  Baker 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston: 

C.  Collins 

Hooker 

F.  W.  Mathews 

Scoville 

Twombly 

Atherton,  ex  *q6 

East  Walpole: 

Allen 
Hingham: 

Park 

HOLYOKS: 

Bennett 
Newton: 

Darfee 
Springfield: 

Spellman 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit: 
Ford 

Grand  Rapids: 
J.  Hollister 

MINNESOTA 

Cloquet: 

H.  Taylor 
Duluth: 

M.  Baldwin 
Minneapolis: 

T.  R.  Brown,  'ex  96 
St.  Paul: 

Weyerhaeuser 

MISSOURI 

St.  Joseph: 

Reed 

Loving,  ex  '96 
Motter,  ex  '96 

St.  Louis: 

Douglass 

JeflFrey 

Lackland 

More 

Robinson 

W.  D.  G.  Smith 

NEW  JERSEY 

Jersey  City: 

McLean,  ex  '96 

La  WRENCE  VILLE : 

Henry 

MORRISTOWN: 

Chapman 

Paterson: 
Suiter 
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Plainfield: 

Fowler 
Woodbridge: 

Breckenridge 

NEW  YORK 

Alabama: 

O.  Baker 

Albany: 

Whalen 
Horton,  ex  '96 

Batavia: 

Squires 

BiNGHAMTON: 

Chittenden 

Buffalo: 

Bail 

Buck 

Coniey 

Gowans 

Oakley 

Sawyer 

Catskill: 

Hopkins 

Cuba: 

Archbald 
Saunders,  ex  '96 

FiSHKILL: 

Ross 

Hudson: 
Chace 

Irvington-on-Hudson  : 
G.  D.  Eldridge,  ex  '96 

Kingston: 
Loughran 

Lyon  Mountain: 
W.  F.  Brown 


New  York  City  and 

ViaNITY: 

B.  Adams 
Alexander 
Amstein 
Auchincloss 
A.  R.  Baldwin 
Beard 

Berry 

Bingham 

Brastow 

Brinsmade 

H.  Brown 

Buist 

Carleton 

Carley 

Chickering 

Cochran 

Colgate 

Colton 

Conklin 

Coonley 

Corbitt 

W.  R.  Cross 

Curtiss 

A.  S.  Davis 

C.  Day 
S.  Day 
Dayton 
deForest 
deSibour 
DcWitt 
Eagle 
Field 
Fincke 
Fisher 
Foote 
Frank 

J.  M.  Gaines 

Gaylord 

Gordon 

Greene 

Griggs 

E.  B.  Hamlin 

Hatch 


Locality  Index 
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N«w  York  City  and 
VICINITY  (cantinuedj: 

Havens 

Hawes 

Heaton 

Hoeninghaus 

G.  Hollister 

Hoole 

Hovt 

Jackson 

{ohnson 
ohnston 
Kingman 
Kinney 
Kip 
Knapp 
Lampman 
Lee 

Lobenstine 
Lovell 
H.  Mathews 
Parct 
Patterson 
P.  C.  Peck 
Porter 
Pratt 

Richmond 
W.  P.  Robbins 
Rockwell 
Root 
Sage 
Schuyler 
Scudder 
Sheldon 
W.  D.  Smith 
T.  Strong 
Stuart 
Sturges 
Sulcov 
r.  B.  Tailer 
\  M.  Thompson 
S.  Thome,  Jr. 
Trudeau 
Truslow 
Vincent 


\. 


New  York  City  and 
VICINITY  (continued): 

Wadhams 

T.  B.  Wells 

Wood 

WoodhuU 

Young 

C.  S.  Adams,  ex  '96 

Beatty,  ex  '96 

Brinckerhoff,  ex  '96 

F.  P.  Dodge,  ex  '96 

G.  P,  Dodge,  ex  '96 
Gilbert,  ex  '96 
Limburger,  ex  '96 
Newcomb,  ex  '96 
Palmer,  ex  '96 
Sears,  ex  ^96 
Seney,  ex  '96 

Van  Beuren,  ex  '96 

C.  H.  Woodruff,  Jr.,  ex 

'96 
Wyncoop,  ex  '96 

Peekskill: 

Jordan 

Rochester: 

Bacon 
Loomis 

Syracuse: 

L.  C.  Jones 
Wade 

Troy: 

Lane,  ex  '96 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Raleigh: 

Boyer 

OHIO 

Cincinnati: 

McFadden 
Mallon 
Paxton 
Shoemaker 
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Clbveland: 

£.  Davis 

Starkweather 
Columbus: 

Gorman 
Griffith 

Nbwa&k: 

Kelly 

Toledo: 

Berdaa 
F.  Gaines 

OREGON 

Oregon  City: 

Hedges 
Seattle: 

Scott 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Carlisle: 

Sadler 
Harrisburg: 
Helfenstein 

KiTTANNINg: 

Neale 
New  Castle: 

W.  L.  Patterson,  ex  '96 

Philadelphia: 

A.  Brown 

Longacre 

Pardee 

Robert 

Spalding 

Weston 

Pittsburg: 

M.  C.  Adams 
T.  B.  Clark  * 
Fitzhugh 
Grant 
Haldeman 


Pittsburg  f continued): 
Stewart 

J.  H.  C.  Clark,  ex  '96 
D.  H.  Collins,  ex  '96 
McClintock.  ex  '96 

Renovo: 
Sumner 

Scranton: 

Hunt 

S.  B.  Thome 

Connell,  ex  '96 

To  WAND  a: 

CarroU 
Wilkes-Barre: 
Lenahan 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence: 

H.  P.  Cross 
N.  W.  Smith 

TENNESSEE 

Nashville: 
Lusk 


Abilene: 

Scarborough 
Dallas: 

Belo 
Brittain 

VERMONT 

Barton's  Landing: 

£.  Collins 
Randolph: 

Rumrill 

WASHINGTON 

Spokane: 

Coit 
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WISCONSIN 

Madison: 

Tilton 
Milwaukee: 

Morris 

CANADA 

Toronto: 

Whitaker 


EGYPT 

AssiUT: 

McClenahan 

HAWAII 

Honolulu: 
Damon 


SUMMARY 


California 6 

Colorado i 

Connecticut 51 

District  of  Columbia. ...  3 

Georgia i 

Idaho I 

Illinois 17 

Indiana 3 

Iowa I 

Kentucky a 

Louisiana i 

Maine i 

Maryland i 

Massachusetts 11 

Michigan 2 

Minnesota 4 

Missouri 9 


New  York 130 

North  Carolina i 

Ohio II 

Oregon a 

Pennsylvania as 

Rhode  Island a 

Tennessee i 

Texas 3 

Vermont a 

Washington i 

Wisconsin 2 


Canada. 

Egypt. 

Hawaii. 


I 
I 
I 


ToUl 304 


New  Jersey 6 

Bemis  said  he  would  be  "somewhere  in  Ohio."  The  1 
addresses  of  Haines,  Lukens  and  Massey  (all  ex-  > 
Ninety-Six)  are  not  known.  ) 

Dead 


Totol 314 


^'ii^^'^MS 


